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The Ppera. 
PART II. 


Rossini. 


The most famous and the most brilliant Italian 
composer of his time was undoubtedly Gioacchino Ros- 
sini, born at Pesaro in 1792. His father was a horn- 
player and inspector of slaughter-houses; while his 
mother was a sufficiently good singer to take an oc- 
casional engagement in a traveling operatic company. 

When only seven years old, he took a child’s part 
in Paer’s Camilla. It is on record that nothing could 
be more tender or more touching than his voice and 
action in this small part. His father taught him the 
horn, so that before he was twelve years old he was 
able to play second to his father in the tours which 
the family took. In course of time he became a pupil 
of Mattei, at the Liceo of Bologna. Such drudgery 
did not suit this lively youngster, and he asked his 
master if he had not acquired sufficient knowledge to 
compose. Mattei replied that for the strict church 
style much more thorough study was required, but 
that in the free style he might pass muster. “You 
mean, then, that I know enough to write operas ?— 
that is all I want;” and his lessons were brought to 
an end. But he continued to work on his own ac- 
count, his studies taking the form of putting the sym- 
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phonies and quartets of Haydn and Mozart into score. 

His first work was a cantata, I] Pianto d’Armonia, 
which was performed at Bologna in 1808; but he also 
wrote a symphony, as well as several quartets, which 
have been since published. He returned to Pesaro in 
1810, and by the help of friends in that city was en- 
gaged to write the opera La Cambiale di Matrimonio 
for Venice. From that time he never wanted occupa- 
tion. In 18138, the first of those works which made 
his name famous, Tancredi, was brought out at the 
Fenice in Venice, and L’Italiana in Algiert at the San 
Benedetto, in the same city. At once he was hailed 
as the foremost composer of Italy. The pedants ob- 
jected, but the Italian audiences were mad with de 
light, and in four years T’ancredi had made the tour 
of Europe. All the principal theatres were clamorous 
for operas from his pen. He could only be brought 
to work under pressure, but he contrived to send forth 
a continual stream of operas at the rate of three or 
four a year. Among these the best known are Hlisa- 
betta, Torvaldo, Il Barbiere di Sevigha, Otello, Cene- 
rentola, La gazza Ladra, Moise, La Donna del Lago, 
Maometto, and Semiramide. 

The life of Rossini would not be complete without 
mention of Barbaja, impresario, and proprietor of the 
gambling saloon attached to the San Carlo theatre in 
Naples. He had been waiter in this establishment, 
but contrived to become lessee not only of this theatre, 
as well as of the Teatro del Fondo in that city, but 
also of La Scala in Milan and of the opera-house in 
Vienna. In this capacity he had most of the leading 
vocalists in his employ. The success of T'ancredi at 
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once induced him to offer an engagement to Rossini, 
who signed an agreement for several years with him. 
He was to receive two hundred ducats a month ($200) 
—with a share in the profits of the gaming rooms. 
For this he was to write two operas annually, and to 
arrange any old works which might be mounted. Bar- 
baja was a man of great ignorance, but a good judge 
of what music would suit the public. Under this 
engagement it was that most of Rossini’s works men- 
tioned above were written. 

The prima donna at Naples was Mademoiselle Col- 
’ bran, a fine dramatic singer. Rossini soon conceived 
a passion for this lady, and some of his best parts 
were written to display her voice and style. In 1822 
she became his wife. His contract with Barbaja al- 
lowed him to accept other offers, and Il Barbiere di 
Sivigha was written for Rome. Beaumarchais’ 
comedy had been already set to music by Paisiello, and 
probably owing to the opposition of the friends of the 
latter composer, and partly owing to a series of those 
accidents which sometimes attend a first night, it was 
received with great disfavor. The second performance, 
however, served to open the public ears to its merits, 
and it has ever since taken that place which charming 
melody and delightful comedy entitle it to. 

Semiramide was written for the Fenice at Venice, 
for the carnival of 1823. It was composed in too 
broad and elevated a style for the Venetians, and was 
received coldly. This indifference decided Rossini to 
write no more for Italy, and he at once set out with 
his wife for Paris and London. Up to this time he 
had made but a modest income. On arriving in Eng- 
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land, he was received with open arms by the Prince 
Regent and the élite of society, and was overwhelmed 
with engagements for his wife as singer with himself 
as accompanist, for which he fixed the fee at £50. 
It is said that by these engagements and lessons, with 
two benefit concerts, he made no less than £10,000 dur- 
ing his five months’ visit. In the autumn he returned 
to Paris, where he had arranged to become director 
of the Théatre Italien with a salary of 20,000 francs. 
In this capacity he produced Le Siége de Corinth— 
a rearrangement of Maometto—Moise, and Le Comte 
Ory, which also contained much old material. 

But his admirers were anxious that he should write 
an entirely new work for the French opera. For sev- 
eral years, up to 1819, Spontini had lived in Paris, 
where his operas had habituated the Parisians to a 
passion and energy which became the characteristics of 
the French school. We cannot help thinking that these 
considerations weighed with Rossini in the composition 
of Guillaume Tell, in which his previous style was 


abandoned and he at once became the greatest composer 
of the French school. 


Tell was produced in 1829. The composer was only 
thirty-seven years of age, and seemed to be entering 
on a new career. It was his masterpiece. Suddenly 
he decided to write no more for the stage. The reason 
has been much debated. He is reported to have said, 
“‘Another success would add nothing to my reputation; 
a failure might damage it. I have no need for the 
one, and do not choose to subject myself to the other!” 

The directorship of the opera was not a congenial 
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post for a man of his self-indulgent habits. Under 
his management it soon drifted into difficulties, and it 
became necessary to appoint a more vigorous substitute. 
He was, however, made inspector-general of singing in 
France—a sinecure office, with his original salary and 
a pension if his duties should cease! The post was of 
course made for him, hoping that he would be induced 
to continue to write for the opera. The Revolution 
of 1830 abolished the office, and after much litigation 
he substantiated his claim to the pension. This law- 
suit detained him in Paris till 1836, when he de- 
termined to revisit Italy. 

In the year 1832 he had written some movements 
of a Stabat Mater for a rich Spanish amateur. In 
1841 Troupenas, the publisher, prevailed on him to 
complete this work—in order to prevent the missing 
portions from being supplied by another hand. This 
is the origin of the well-known Stabat Mater. Special 
concerts were got up for its performance, and copies 
could not be supplied fast enough to satisfy the demand. 
It is said that Rossini did not intend it for church 
use, for which its style is most inappropriate. This 
the Church has failed to recognize, and continues to 
use it whenever a large congregation is to be attracted. 
In ridicule of its secular style, the late J. W. Davison, ‘ 
the well-known critic, arranged it in the form of a set 
of quadrilles. 

Political events in 1853 forced him once more back 
to Paris, which became his home for the rest of his 
life. In 1845 his wife, Madame Colbran, died, and he 
subsequently married Mdlle. Olympe Pelissier, also a 
singer, who survived him. A wit and a bon-vivant, he 
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made his house a centre of attraction to all who were 
eminent in the musical world. Huis advice was always 
at the disposal of artists, both young and old. He 
amused himself from time to time with composition, 
mostly for the pianoforte, although the only work of 
any importance was a mass which he characteristically 
described as “Ni Bach m Offenbach”! He died in 
1868. 
La Cenerentola. 

Opera by Rossini. Libretto by Ferretti. 

- Characters: Angelina, daughter-in-law of Don 
Magnifico, under the name of Cinderella (La Ceneren- 
tola) ; Clorinda and Thisbe, daughters of Don Mag- 
nifico; Don Ramiro, Prince of Salerno; Dandini, his 
valet; Don Magnifico, Baron of Monte Fiascone; 
Alidoro, Philosopher, and Don Ramiro’s Preceptor; | 
chorus of the Prince’s attendants. 

The action takes place at the residence of Don Mag- 
nifico, and at a palace or country seat of Prince Ra- 
miro, in the neighborhood. First produced at Rome 
in 1817. 

The Baron Don Magnifico has three daughters, Clo- 
rinda, Thisbe and Cinderella. In the opening scene 
Clorinda is trying a dance step, Thisbe is arranging 
flowers, while his third daughter, Cinderella, is blow- 
ing the fire with a pair of bellows. Alidoro enters as 
a beggar. Clorinda and Thisbe angrily order him away, 
but Cinderella offers him some coffee and bread, for 
which she receives a severe chiding at the hands of her 
sisters. 

Knights appear, and announce that Prince Ramiro, 
who is going to choose a wife from among the most 
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beautiful of the ladies who visit his court, is about to 
visit them. Clorinda and Thisbe immediately begin 
to prepare themselves for the visit of the Prince, mak- 
ing poor Cinderella act as their maid. 

The Prince, disguised as a squire, arrives and im- 
mediately falls in love with Cinderella. Shortly after- 
wards Dandini appears, dressed as the Prince. Cin- 
derella pleads hard to be allowed to go to the ball at 
the Prince’s palace, but Magnifico angrily refuses. 
They all leave for the ball except Cinderella. Alidoro 
then enters dressed as a pilgrim, bringing with him 
dresses and jewels, and promises that Cinderella shall 
accompany him to the ball in the Prince’s carriage. 

In the ball-room we see Dandini, still dressed as a 
prince, and the two sisters using all their arts to en- 
slave him. Cinderella appears and Dandini dances 
with her, when Ramiro overhears her telling him that 
she loves his squire (of course meaning Ramiro). Ra- 
miro proposes marriage, but Cinderella, bidding him 
wait, gives him a bracelet, the companion to which she 
will be wearing when next they meet. Dandini, after 
having been asked by Clorinda and Thisbe to marry 
them, discloses the fact that he is only the Prince’s 
valet and that he has been duping them. 

In the last scene we find Cinderella at home again, 
her sisters and father not in a very good temper. Soon 
Ramiro and Dandini enter, having taken shelter from 
a furious storm. The Prince is not long in recognizing 
Cinderella by her bracelet, and proposes marriage to 
her, at which the two sisters and Magnifico are at 
first furious, but are forgiven by Cinderella. Thus 
all ends happily. 
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L' Staliana in Algeri. 


Opera by Rossini. Libretto by Anelli. 

Characters: Mustafa, Bey of Algiers; Elvira, wife 
of Mustafa; Haly, Captain of Corsairs; Lindoro, an 
Italian prisoner; Isabella; Taddeo. 

Place, Algiers. First produced at Venice in 1813. 

The story of the opera is centered in an amatory 
intrigue of Mustafa, the Bey of Algiers. Under the 
decidedly unpleasant threat of impalation, he engages 
the services of Haly, Captain of Corsairs, to procure 
for him a lady of attractive qualifications in the place 
of his wife Elvira, who has no longer any charms for 
the old reprobate. To get Elvira off his hands, he con- 
ceives the idea of uniting her to a young Italian pris- 
oner, Lindoro by name; but Lindoro, unfortunately, 
is smitten with another lady, Isabella, separation from 
whom only makes his love the stronger. 

Isabella is endeavoring to discover the whereabouts 
of Lindoro, and, to attain her object, pretends to be 
fond of a certain Taddeo. Together with Taddeo she 
is wrecked, and, as fate will have it, on the coast of 
Algiers. Here she falls into Haly’s hands, and his 
discriminating turn of mind leads him to imagine that 
she is a likely person to suit the ideas of the Bey. Isa- 
_ bella pretends to comply with his wishes, until she 
finds out the real state of affairs. Incidentally she 
recognizes Lindoro. Taddeo is persuaded by Mustafa 
to endeavor to forward his suit, having represented 
to Mustafa that he is Isabella’s uncle. 

Tsabella’s archness and scheming secure from the 
Bey the freedom of herself, Lindoro and Taddeo, and, 
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after thoroughly deceiving and misleading the Bey in 
a diverting way, she and her friends leave him either 
to become reconciled to his wife or to repent his cre- 
dulity at leisure. 


~ Wancredi. 


Opera by Rossini. Libretto by Rossi. 

Characters: Orbazzano; Tancred; Arigirio; Amen- 
aide, sister of Arigirio. 

Place, Sicily. First produced at Venice in 1813. 

The Saracens are, at the commencement of the 
opera, shown as the professed enemies of the Syracu- 
sans. Tancred, a scion of a once influential house of 
Syracuse, has just been banished from his country, 
and Orbazzano has been given his possessions. Rivals 
in war, they are also rivals in love, a lady named 
Amenaide being the object of their affections. Amen- 
aide’s love, however, inclines to Tancred, notwith- 
standing that her brother Arigirio enjoins her to give 
the preference to the now prosperous Orbazzano. 

Amenaide in her perplexity despatches a missive to 
Tancred. It is intercepted by Orbazzano, whose love 
turns to hate, and he alters the name of Tancred into 
that of Solamin, the Saracen commander. Suspected 
in consequence of treason, the unhappy lady is thrown 
into prison and condemned to die. 

Tancred arrives with a small band and learns the 
case of Amenaide. Having no alternative but to be- 
lieve the correctness of the report, he regards her con- 
duct as a breach of faith towards himself. By the 
laws of Syracuse, however, a delinquent may be spared 
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should a gallant knight be found to challenge and slay 
the accuser. Orbazzano, ignorant of his opponent, is 
challenged by Tancred and accepts the challenge, with 
the result that he falls. 

Tancred still supposes Amenaide false, and with his 
followers attacks the Saracens, slaying Solamin, their 
chief, who, in his dying moments, restores to Tancred 
peace of mind and happiness by divulging the cruel 
injustice which has been practiced with regard to 
Amenaide. 


La Gaya Ladra. 


Opera by Rossini. Libretto by Gherardi. 

Characters: Fabrizio, a villager; Gianetto, his son; 
Fernando, father of Ninetta; Il Podesta, a village 
magistrate; Pippo, servant to Fabrizio; Lucia, wife of 
Fabrizio; Ninetta, in the service of Fabrizio. 

Place, Italy. First produced at Milan in 1817. 

The family of Fabrizio are busy preparing to wel- 
come home their son Gianetto, who has been at the wars. 
Among the most busy of the family is the magpie in 
the cage, which takes a prominent part in the conver- 
sation, suggesting Ninetta’s name as the future bride 
of Gianetto most opportunely. Ninetta’s father is 
away at the war, and her mother is dead. So she is 
for the present a servant at Fabrizio’s. Gianetto at 
last arrives, and a grand family repast takes place, at 
which drinking-songs are freely introduced. Fernan- 
do, Ninetta’s father, now returns, but he is a fugi- 
tive from martial law—he has quarrelled, and drawn 
his sword on his superior officer, and has been con- 
demned to be shot. Ninetta gives him food at Fab- 
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rizio’s when the magistrate, who has designs upon 
Ninetta’s affections, enters. Her one thought is to 
avert his suspicion from her father. She cleverly does 
so, but, becoming more importunate in his love-mak- 
ing, the magistrate is severely rebuked by Fernando, 
who leaves the house with Ninetta. 

At this moment the magpie flies down and steals 
a spoon from the table. Fernando, her father, before 
he left gave her a silver spoon and fork to convert into 
money for him, and accordingly she has sold them to 
the pedlar, and has promised her father to hide the 
money in a tree for him. A terrible complication 
now arises. Lucia, Fabrizio’s wife, comes in and 
counts the silver; the spoon is missing, also a fork, 
which had disappeared before. The magistrate is still 
in the house, and proceeds to question Ninetta. She 
cries, and the money she got from the peddler rolls 
on the floor. The pedlar is questioned, and the case 
seems conclusive against Ninetta. Angry at being 
repulsed by her, the magistrate orders her to prison. 

In the second act Ninetta is in prison. By the 
favor of Antonio, the gaoler, she manages to see Gia- 
netto, and also to send the money by Pippo, a ser- 
vant of Fabrizio, to the old tree where her father was 
to find it. The vicious magistrate once more endea- 
vors to induce her to purchase her liberty at the price 
of her virtue, but she refuses, and is condemned to 
death for theft. Pippo goes to hide the money, when 
the magpie again appears, snatches away one of the 
coins, and flies with it to the steeple. Pippo follows, 
and discovers the missing spoon and fork hidden there 
ilso. 
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Ninetta is being led to execution. It is a race for 
time. Pippo sets the bells ringing, and restores the 
spoon and fork to Lucia just in time to save Ninetta. 
She, to save her father, would not tell the truth about 
the fork and spoon she had sold to the pedlar, but Fer- 
nando has heard of the situation, and hastens to ex- 
plain all to the judges. Ninetta is pardoned, and 
most opportunely a pardon for Fernando arrives, in 
consideration of his past services. Guianetto and Ni- 
netta are united, and thus the opera is brought to a 
happy conclusion. 


Gemiramide. 


Opera by Rossini. Libretto by Rossi from Vol- 
taire’s tragedy Semiramis. 

Characters: Semiramide, Queen of Babylon; Ar- 
saces, afterwards Ninius; Oroe, chief of the Magi; 
Prince Assur; Princess Azema; Idrenus; Mitranes, 
Magi, guards, satraps and slaves. 

Place, Babylon. First produced at Venice in 1823. 

The opera opens with a scene in the Temple of 
Belus, in Babylon. A mysterious ceremony is pro- 
ceeding, conducted by Oroe, chief of the Magi, con- 
nected with the election of a successor to the late 
King Ninus. Semiramide, his widow, has the right 
to nominate whom she thinks fit. Assur, a prince of 
royal blood, hopes to be chosen, and Ninius, son and 
proper heir of Ninus, is supposed to be dead. The 
omens being unpropitious, the nomination is put off 
until the return of Arsaces, a commander in the army, 
who has been sent by the Queen to consult the oracle. 
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Semiramide has a violent passion for this same Ar- 
saces, but he in no way returns it, his affections being 
taken up by Azema, with whom Assur is also in love. 

The second act opens with the Queen nominating 
the successor to the throne. To the astonishment of all 
she declares Arsaces to be the man of her choice, and 
further announces her intention of making him her 
husband. On this the tomb of Ninus opens, and his 
shade coming out calls upon Arsaces to follow him 
into the grave, there to hear of certain crimes which 
have been committed, and which he must avenge. 
This incident brings the second act to a close. 

In the next scene, from a conversation which takes 
place between Semiramide and Assur, the fact is gath- 
ered that they poisoned the late King Ninus. Later 
on, in a scene in the sanctuary, Arsaces is made ac- 
quainted with this fact, and also told that he is the 
lost Ninius, son of Ninus and Semiramide. Oroe 
ealls upon him to avenge his father’s death with the 
blood of his mother and Assur. He agrees to take the 
life of Assur, but feels compunction in slaying his 
mother. Semiramide, still ignorant of the birth of 
Arsaces, tries to make love to him, when he hands her 
a paper written by his father in his dying moments, 
by which she learns that her crime is exposed, and that 
her lost son stands before her. She is overwhelmed 
with shame, but Arsaces forgives her, and departs to 
avenge his father’s death on Assur. 

The last scene is the interior of the mausoleum of 
Ninus at night, into which Arsaces has followed Assur. 
Stabbing at random in the dark, he unwittingly slays 
his mother. Assur is then seized by the attendants, to 
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be dealt with as the murderer of his late king. While 
being led off he tells Arsaces that he has slain his own 
mother. Arsaces is so horrified that he attempts to take 
his own life, and is only prevented from doing so by 
Oroe, in whose arms he faints away. 


{a Donna del Lago. 


Opera by Rossini. Libretto adapted by Tottola from 
Scott’s Lady of the Lake. 

Characters: Ellen, Lady of the Lake; Douglas of 
Angus, her father; King James V, of Scotland; Mal- 
colm Graeme; Roderick Dhu, a chieftain. 

Place, Scotland. Time, Sixteenth Century. First 
produced at Naples in 1819. 

Ellen, Lady of the Lake (Loch Katrine, in Scot- 
land), and daughter of Douglas of Angus, a rebellious 
Scottish chieftain, is met by King James V, of Scot- 
land, now disguised as Hubert, Knight of Snowdon. 
While on a hunting expedition he has lost his way, 
and is offered shelter by Ellen. He is alarmed at find- 
ing himself under the roof of his rebellious subject, 
and quickly takes himself off, but not before he has 
declared his admiration for Ellen, who, however, is in 
love with Malcolm Graeme. Douglas desires his 
daughter to marry Roderick Dhu, a chieftain, also a 
rebel against the King. Malcolm and Roderick are 
about to commence a quarrel, when the royal army is 
seen approaching, and all march off to meet the enemy. 

The King, again disguised, meets Ellen, and de- 
clares his love. On hearing from her that she loves an- 
other, he generously gives her a ring, and tells her 
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that whenever she shows this to him she will obtain 
any favor she may ask. Unfortunately, Roderick Dhu 
makes his appearance, and he and the King, after a 
quarrel, leave to fight a duel. Meantime, the rebel 
clans have been defeated. Roderick is slain, and El- 
len hastens away to look after her father and Malcolm. 

To celebrate his victory King James holds a grand 
tournament, at which Douglas, in disguise, assists, and 
manages to carry away the prizes. He then asks for 
pardon for his daughter and his clan; but Ellen with 
her ring obtains this favor for him. The King com- 
pletes their happiness by forgiving Douglas and join- 
ing the hands of Malcolm and Ellen. 


Ghe Barber of Seville. 


Opera in two acts by Rossini. Libretto adapted by 
Sterbini from the comedy by Beaumarchais. 

Characters: Count Almaviva; Bartolo, physician; 
Rosina, his ward; Basilio, music master; Marcelline; 
Figaro; Fivrillo, servant to the count; a Notary; 
Ambrosio, servant to Bartolo. 

Place, Seville. Time, Seventeenth Century. First 
produced at Rome in 1816. 

The scene opens in a street at Seville. It is dawn, 
and the Count Almaviva, with musicians, serenades 
his mistress, Rosina, the ward of Doctor Bartolo. Fi- 
garo appears upon the scene. He is the barber and fac- 
totum of the town, who busies himself in everybody’s 
affairs. The Count has just divulged to him his pas- 
sion for Rosina, when she appears upon the balcony. 
Bartolo, her guardian, also steps out, but by a ruse 
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Rosina gets rid of him, and succeeds in dropping a 
note to the Count in the street. The Count then en- 
deavors to obtain an interview with Rosina in the dis- 
guise of a drunken soldier. He forces himself into 
Bartolo’s home, claiming lodging under a billet of — 
quartering, but Bartolo sends for the police and gives 
him into custody. 

In the second act the Count enters Bartolo’s home 
as a music-master, affirming that Dr. Basilio, Rosina’s 
music-master, is ill and has sent him, his pupil, in his 
place. Bartolo is suspicious of him, but the Count 
gives him Rosina’s letter to himself, suggesting that 
Rosina should be made to believe it was written by an- 
other lady to the Count, and so be induced to give him 
up. The barber also comes in to shave the Doctor, and 
succeeds in getting from him the key of the balcony, 
with a view to the elopement of Rosina with the Count. 
Basilio, however, arrives, and is with some difficulty 
got rid of, since he scarcely believes the assurances 
of the Count, Figaro, and Rosina that he is looking 
very ill. The barber then shaves Bartolo, the Count 
and Rosina meanwhile laying their plans under cover 
of the music lesson. But the Doctor finds them out, 
and Basilio again appears, and assures the Doctor he 
knows nothing of any pupil, and that he never sent 
the Count to take his place. Bartolo is very angry, 
for he himself means to marry his ward, Rosina, and 
has taken Basilio into his confidence on the subject. 
He craftily uses the letter the Count gave him to 
create suspicion in her mind, assures her she is de- 


ceived, and induces her to consent to marry her guard- 
ian himself. 
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Figaro and the Count come, as arranged, to the ver- 
andah by night to take Rosina with them, but she re- 
pulses the Count. The mistake, however, is explained, 
and they prepare to descend by the ladder, when it is 
discovered that some one has removed the ladder. Bas- 
ilio comes in with a notary and marriage contract, and 
under the joint persuasion of a ring given to him by 
the Count, and a threat of a bullet if he refuses, he 
stands by while the Count and Rosina sign the con- 
tract. The Doctor Bartolo arrives with the police just 
too late to prevent the Count’s success, but becomes 
rapidly reconciled to the inevitable, and gives them his 
blessing. 


William Tell. 


Opera in three acts by Rossini. Libretto by Bis and 
Jouy. 

Characters: Gessler; Rudolf von Harras; William 
Tell; Walter First; Melchthal; Arnold, his son; 
Leuthold; Mathilda, daughter of Gessler; Hedwig, 
Tell’s wife; Gemmy, Tell’s son; Ruodi, a fisherman. 

Place, Switzerland. Time, Thirteenth Century. 
First produced at Paris in 1829. 

The first act opens with a charming introductory 
chorus by peasants, who are celebrating a nuptial fete. 
Tell joins in their pleasure, though he cannot help giv- 
ing utterance to the anxiety which the Austrian tyr- 
anny causes him. Arnold von Melchthal, son of an old 
Swiss, has conceived an unhappy passion for Mathilda, 
Princess of Habsburg, whose life he once saved; but 


he is a Swiss and resolved to be true to his country. He 
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promises Tell to join in his efforts to liberate Switzer- 
land. Meanwhile Leuthold, a Swiss peasant, comes in. 
He is a fugitive, having killed an Austrian soldier, to 
revenge an intended abduction of his daughter. His 
only safety lies in crossing the lake, but no fisherman 
dares to row him over the lake in the face of the coming 
storm. Tell steps forth, and, seizing the oars, brings 
Leuthold safely to the opposite shore. When Rudolf 
von Harras appears with his soldiers, his prey has es- 
caped, and, nobody being willing to betray the deliv- 
erer, old Melchthal, the father of Arnold, is imprisoned. 
In the second act we find the Princess Mathilda re- 
turning from a hunt. She meets Arnold, and they 
betray their mutual passion. Arnold does not yet know 
his father’s fate, but presently Tell enters with Walter 
Fiirst, who informs Arnold that his father has fallen a 
victim to the Austrian tyranny. Arnold, cruelly roused 
from his love-dream, awakes to duty, and the three men 
take a vow of vengeance. This is the famous oath taken 
on the Riith. The deputies of the three Cantons ar- 
rive, one after the other, and Tell makes them swear 
solemnly to establish Switzerland’s independence. Ex- 
cited by Arnold’s dreadful account of his father’s mur- 
der, they all unite in the fierce ery: “To arms!” which 
is to be their general signal of combat. 
_ In the third act Gessler arrives at the market-place of 
Altdorf, where he has placed his hat on a pole, to be 
greeted instead of himself by the Swiss who pass by. 
The people grumble at this new proof of arrogance, but 
dare not disobey the order, till Tell, passing by with his 
son, Gemmy, disregards it. Refusing to salute the hat, 
he is instantly taken and commanded by Gessler to shoot 
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an apple off his own boy’s head. After a dreadful in- 
ward struggle Tell submits. Fervently praying to God 
and embracing his fearless son, he shoots with steady 
hand, hitting the apple right in the center. But Gess- 
ler has seen a second arrow, which Tell has hidden in 
his breast, and he asks its purpose. Tell freely confes- 
ses that he would have shot the tyrant had he missed 
his aim. Tell is fettered, Mathilda vainly appealing 
for mercy. But Gessler has gone too far. The Swiss 
begin to revolt. Mathilda herself begs to be admitted 
into their alliance of free citizens, and offers her hand 
to Arnold. The fortresses of the oppressors fall, Tell 
enters free and victorious, having himself killed Gess- 
ler, and in a majestic chorus the Swiss celebrate the 
day of their liberation. 
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Donisetti, 


Gaetano Donizetti was born at Bergamo, November 
29, 1797, six years after Rossini, and though he be- 
gan his career at a very early age, he never achieved 
any important success until after Rossini had ceased 
to compose. Having completed his studies at the Con- 
servatorio of Naples, under Mayer, he produced at 
Vienna, in 1818, his first opera Enrico di Borgogna, 
which was rapidly followed by Il Falegname di Livonia 
(Mantua, 1819). His Zoraide di Granata, brought 
out immediately after IJ Falegname at Rome, procured 
for the young imitator of Rossini exemption from the 
conscription, and the honor of being carried in triumph 
and crowned at the Capitol. 

The first work, however, by Donizettt which gained 
the ear of all Europe was Anna Bolena, given for the 
first time at Milan in 1830. This opera, which was 
long regarded ag its composer’s masterpiece, was writ- 
ten for Pasta and Rubini. The graceful and melodious 
Elisire d Amore was composed for Milan in 1832. 

Iucia di Lammermoor, perhaps the most popular 
of all Donizetti’s works, was written for Naples in 
1835, the part of Edgardo having been composed ex- 
pressly for Duprez, that of Lucia for Persiani. 

The lively little operetta called Il Campanello ai 
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Notte was produced under very interesting circum- 
stances, to save a Neapolitan manager and his com- 
pany from ruin. “If you would only give us something 
new our fortunes would be made,” said one of the 
singers. Donizetti declared they should have an operetta 
from his pen within a week. But where was he to get 
‘a libretto? He determined himself to supply that 
first necessity of the operatic composer; and, recol- 
lecting a vaudeville which he had seen some years be- 
fore at Paris, called La Sonnette de Nuit, took that 
for his subject, re-arranged the little piece in operatic 
form, and forthwith set it to music. It is said that in 
nine days the libretto was written, the music composed, 
the parts learned, the opera performed and the theatre 
saved. Donizetti seems to have possessed considerable 
literary facility. He designed and wrote the last acts 
both of the Lucia and of La Favorita; and he himself 
translated into Italian the libretto of Betly and La Fille 
du Regqument. 

Donizetti had visited Paris in 1835, when he pro- 
duced, at the Théatre des Italiens, his Marino Faliero. 
Five years later another of his works was brought out 
at the same establishment. This was Lucrezia Borgia 
(composed for Milan in 1834); of which the run was 
cut short by Victor Hugo, who, as author of the tragedy 
on which the libretto is founded, forbade the representa- 
tions. Lucrezia Borgia became, at the Italian Opera 
of Paris, La Rinegata—the Italians of Alexander the 
Sixth’s Court being changed into Turks. Lwucrezia 
Borgia may be ranked with Lucia and La Favorita 
among the most successful of Donizetti’s operas. It 
may be said to mark the distance half-way between the 
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style of Rossini, imitated by Donizetti for so many 
years, and that of Verdi which he in some measure 
anticipated: thus portions of Maria di Rohan (1843) 
might almost have been written by the composer of 
Rigoletto. In 1840 Donizetti revisited Paris, where 
he produced successively I Martirt (which, as Poliuto, 
had been forbidden at Naples by the censorship); La 
Fille du Régument, composed for the Opéra Comique, 
and afterwards brought out in the form of an Italian 
opera, with added recitatives; and La Favorite, repre- 
sented at the Académie. 

Jenny Lind, Sontag, Patti, Albani, all appeared with 
great success in La Mille du Régiment. But when 
La Fille du Régivment was first brought out, with 
Madame Thillon in the chief part, it produced com- 
paratively but little effect. La Favorite, on the other 
hand, met from the first with the most decided suc- 
cess. It is based on a very dramatic subject (bor- 
rowed from a French drama, Le Comte de Com- 
mingues), and many of the scenes have been treated © 
by the composer in a highly dramatic spirit. For a 
long time, however, it failed to please Italian audiences. 
The fourth and concluding act of this opera is prob- 
ably the most dramatic act Donizetti ever wrote. With 
the exception of the cavatina ‘“‘Ange si pur,” taken 
from an unproduced work, Le Duc d’Albe, and the 
slow movement of the duet, which was added at the 
rehearsals, the whole of this act was composed in from 
three to four hours. 

Leaving Paris, Donizetti visited Rome, Milan and 
Vienna. At Vienna he brought out Landa di Cha- 
mount, and contributed a Miserere and Ave Maria to 
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the Hofkapelle, written in strict style, and much rel- 
ished by the German critics. Then, coming back to 
Paris, he wrote (1848) Don Pasquale for the Théatre 
Italien, and Dom Sebastien for the Académie. Dom 
Sebastien has been described as “a funeral in five acts,” 
and the mournful drama to which the music of this 
work is wedded rendered its success all but impossible. 
As a matter of fact, it did not succeed. The brilliant 
gaiety, on the other hand, of Don Pasquale charmed 
all who heard it, as did also the delightful acting and 
singing of Grisi, Mario, Tamburini and Lablache, for 
whom the four leading parts were composed. For 
many years after its first production Don Pasquale was 
always played as a piece of the present day; but the 
singers perceived at last that there was a little absurdity 
in prima donna, baritone, and basso wearing the dress 
of every-day life; and it is usual now, for the sake of 
picturesquesness in costume, to put back the time of 
the incidents to the last century. 

Don Pasquale and Maria dt Rohan (Vienna) be- 
long to the same year; and in this last opera the com- 
poser shows much of that earnestness and vigor for 
which Verdi has often been praised. Donizetti’s last 
opera, Catarina Cornaro, was produced at Naples in 
1844, and apparently made no mark. This was his 
sixty-third work, without counting two operas which 
have never been played. One of these is the Duc 
d’Albe, composed to a libretto originally meant by 
Scribe, its author, for Rossini, but which Rossini re- 
turned when, after William Tell, he resolved to write 
no more for the operatic stage; the other, a piece in 
one act composed for the Opéra Comique, and which, 
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some years ago, used every now and then to be an- 
nounced for performance. — 

Donizetti, during the last three years of his life, 
was subject to fits of melancholy and abstraction which 
became more and more intense, until in 1848 he was 
attacked with paralysis at Bergamo, where he expired. 
Buried some little distance outside the town, his body 
was disinterred in 1876 and reburied in Bergamo. 


L’Elisire dS’ Amore. 


Opera in two acts by Gaetano Donizetti. Libretto 
by Scribe and Auber. 

Characters: Sergeant Belcore; Nemorino; Dulca- 
mara; Adina; Gianetta; Villagers and Soldiers. 

Place, Italy. Time, the Middle Ages. First pro- 
duced in Italy in 1829. 

Nemorino, a simple village swain, and Sergeant Bel- 
core are both suitors for the hand of Adina, the vil- 
lage heiress. At the beginning of the opera Nemorino 
is bewailing the improbability of his success with 
Adina. To console him Gianetta, Adina’s friend, reads 
the story of Isotta and Tristano, wherein a love-philtre 
is the means of producing a mutual love. 

Greatly interested, Nemorino resolves to procure an 
elixir of love, at all hazards. He has not long to wait, 
for Dulcamara, a dealer in charms and potent medicines, 
presently appears, and Nemorino confides in him. Dul- 
camara artfully charges Nemorino for the desired 
love-potion just as much money as he knows him to 
possess, and in order to avoid detection, and to elude 
pursuit, tells him that at least twenty-four hours must 
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elapse before the charm will become effective. The 
mixture purchased by Nemorino, however, proves to 
be excellent wine, and has the effect on Nemorino of 
rousing his fainting courage. Assuming indifference 
to her, he plays upon Adina’s jealousy, and in pique 
the maiden declares she will give her hand to Sergeant 
Belcore. 

Nemorino again appeals to Dulcamara, this time 
for a charm which will act instantly. Full of cupidity, 
Dulcamara demands immediate payment, no easy 
thing for Nemorino, who has parted with all his 
money to the sorcerer. In order to raise the required 
sum he enlists in Belcore’s regiment. 

Nemorino has no sooner taken ‘the second potion 
when news comes that an uncle has recently died, leav- 
ing him immensely wealthy. Still in ignorance of this 
fact, he finds himself suddenly exceedingly popular 
with the damsels of the village, which causes him in- 
tense astonishment. Adina’s jealousy is all the more 
aroused, and when she is offered a love-philtre by the 
wily Dulcamara replies that her own natural charms 
only can win her beloved Nemorino. Adina, there- 
fore, uses her witchery with so much tact and power 
that the village youth can no longer hesitate, and they 
quickly come to a perfect understanding. 


Anna Bolena. 


Opera by Gaetano Donizetti. Libretto by Romani. 

Characters: Henry VIII; Lord Percy; Anne 
Boleyn; Lady Jane Seymour; Smeaton, Anne’s page; 
Noblemen and Courtiers; Ladies of the Court, ete. 
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Place, England. Time, Sixteenth Century. First 
produced at Milan in 1830. 

When the opera begins, King Henry has grown 
weary of the charms of his queen, Anne Boleyn, and 
has come under the influence of Lady Jane Seymour. 
He is unable to betray the queen into acting dishonor- 
ably, and seeks to create a good reason for casting 
her off. 

Owing to the king’s persecutions, Anne becomes men- 
tally afflicted, and carries on an unlawful intrigue with 
Lord Perey, by which Henry justifies his subsequent 
conduct. The courtiers surrounding the king are in- 
strumental in carrying out his wicked designs, and 
Anne and Percy, as well as Smeaton, are denounced 
as guilty. 

The plot of the opera departs from historical verity, 
in some degree, but terminates with the death of the 
queen as it actually occurred. The curtain falls upon 
the scene of her condemnation and delivery to the exe- 
cutioner. 


Lucrezia Borgia. 


Opera in three acts by Gaetano Donizetti. Libretto 
adapted by Romani from Victor Hugo’s drama. 

Characters: Don Alfonso, Duke of Ferrara; Lu- 
erezia Borgia, his wife; Gennaro; Orsino; Liveretto; 
Petrucci; Vitelozzi; Gazella; Young Venetian noble- 
men in attendance on the ambassador to Ferrara; Rus- 
tighello, servant of the duke; Gubetta, servant of the 
d achess. 

Place, Venice and Ferrara. Time, Sixteenth Cen- 
tury. First produced at Milan in 1834. 
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This opera commences with a prologue, the scene of 
which is Venice. On the terrace of the Grimani Palace 
a number of persons are talking, among them Gennaro, 
a young man who has been brought up as a fisherman, 
but who in reality is the son of Lucrezia Borgia. His 
friends leave him sleeping, after which Lucrezia, 
masked, arrives at the terrace in a gondola and, land- 
ing, gazes in tears upon her son, who is still sleeping. 
Taking off her mask, she is noticed and recognized 
by Alfonso, her husband, the Duke of Ferrara, who 
has followed her secretly. 

The Duke tells his companion to bring Gennaro to 
Ferrara by any means, and leaves without disturbing 
his wife. She then has an interview with Gennaro, 
who speaks of his love for his mother, whom he has 
never seen. They are interrupted by Orsino and others, 
who rudely tear off Lucrezia’s mask and disclose to 
Gennaro that she is the Borgia. Gennaro has not yet 
learned that she is his mother, and is horrified to find 
he has been talking with the hated Borgia. 

At this point the prologue ends, and the first act of © 
the tragedy opens in a square at Ferrara, on one side 
of which is the Palace of the Duke. On the wall in 
gilt letters is the name “Borgia.” Gennaro is living 
near the Palace. His friend Orsino taunts him with 
still thinking of Lucrezia, whom they had seen him 
talking with at Venice. He professes his hatred for 
her, and to show it strikes out with his sword the first 
letter of Borgia from the characters on the Palace wall. 
The Duke has sent out emissaries to take Gennaro, and 
Lucrezia also instructs agents to take the person who 
has thus insulted her name. She appeals to her hus- 
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band to avenge her. To her horror Gennaro is brought 
in as the culprit. The Duke compels her against her 
will to pour out some poisoned wine for Gennaro, hay- 
ing made a pretence of sparing his life. But Lucrezia 
gives him an antidote, and Gennaro escapes by a secret 
door. 

In the last act Gennaro and his old companions of 
Venice—Orsino and the rest, who were rude to Lucrezia, 
as is told in the prologue—are at supper with the 
Princess Negroni. Gubetta, an agent of the Duchess, 
is there, and contrives, by quarreling with Orsino, to 
get the ladies out of the room. Wine is then brought 
in, which all drink but Gubetta. It contains poison. 
Lucrezia appears to explain to her victims how she has 
thus revenged their insulting conduct at Venice, when, 
to her horror, she finds Gennaro there. She beseeches 
him to take the antidote again, but he will not, as 
there is not enough for his friends as well as himself. 
He takes a knife to kill Lucrezia, when she reveals 
the fact that she is his mother. He dies in her arms. | 
Alfonso and soldiers then enter, and in her husband’s 
presence Lucrezia falls lifeless on the body of her 
son. 


Lucia di Lammermoor. 


Opera in three acts, by Gaetano Donizetti. Libretto 
by Salvator Cammerano. 

Characters: Edgar of Ravenswood; Henry Ashton; 
Norman; Raymond; Lord Arthur Bucklaw; Lucy of 
Lammermoor; Alice; friends, relatives, and retainers 
of Henry Ashton. 
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Place, Scotland. Time, latter part of the Seventeenth 
Century. First produced at Naples in 1835. 

The opera opens with the discovery by Henry Ash- 
ton, Lord of Lammermoor, that his sister Lucia loves 
his mortal enemy, Sir Edgardo of Ravenswood. He 
confides to Lucia’s tutor, Raymond, that he is lost if 
Lucia does not marry another suitor of her brother’s 
choice. 

Lucia and Edgardo meet in the park. Edgardo 
tells her that he is about to leave Scotland for France, 
in the service of his country. He wishes to be re- 
conciled to his enemy, Lord Ashton, for though the 
latter has done him many wrongs, though he has slain 
his father and burnt his castle, Edgardo is willing to 
sacrifice his oath of vengeance to his love for Lucia. 
But the lady, full of evil forebodings, entreats him to 
wait, and swears eternal fidelity to him. After having 
bound himself by a solemn oath, he leaves her half-dis- 
tracted with grief. 

In the second act Lord Ashton shows a forged letter” 
to his sister, which apparently proves that her lover 
is false. Her brother now urges her to wed his friend 
Arthur, Lord Bucklaw, declaring that he and his party 
are lost, and that Arthur alone can save him from 
the executioner’s axe. At last, when even her tutor 
Raymond beseeches her to forget Edgardo, and like the 
others believes him to be faithless, Lucia consents to 
the sacrifice. The wedding takes place in great haste, 
but just as Lucia has finished signing the marriage- 
contract, Edgardo enters to claim her as his own. 

With grief and unbounded passion he sees in his 
bride a traitress, and tearing his ring of betrothal from 
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her finger throws it at her feet. Henry, Arthur and 
Raymond order the raving lover to leave the castle, and 
_ the act closes amid confusion and despair. 

The third act opens with Raymond’s announcement 
that Lucia has lost her reason and has killed her hus- 
band in the bridal room. Lucia herself enters to con- 
firm his awful news; she is still in bridal attire, and in 
her demented condition believes that Edgar will pres- 
ently appear for the nuptial ceremony. Everyone is 
full of pity for her, and her brother, too late, repents 
his harshness. Lucia is fast dying and Eliza leads 
her away amid the lamentations of all present. 

Hearing of this, Edgardo, while wandering amid 
the tombs of his ancestors, resolves to see Lucia once 
more. 

While dying she asks for him, but he comes too 
late. The funeral-bells toll, and Edgardo stabs him- 
self, praying to be united to his bride in heaven. 


Belisarins. 


Opera in three acts by Donizetti. Libretto adapted 
by S. Cammarano from the drama by Schenk. 

Characters: Justinian, Emperor of the East; Beli- 
sarius, commander-in-chief; Antonina, his wife; Irene, 
his daughter; Eudoxia, her friend; Alamir, Belisarius’ 
prisoners; Eutropius, of the Imperial Guard; Eusebius, 
prison-keeper; Ottavio, leader of the Alannae. 

Place, Byzantium and the Hamus mountains. Time, 
Sixth Century, B. C. First produced at Venice in 
1836. 

The opening scene takes place in Justinian’s palace. 
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Irene hastens with the jubilant populace to greet the 
returning victor, Belisarius, her father. His wife, An- 
tonina, hates him, because she has been informed by a 
dying slave that Belisarius caused their son to be left _ 
to die on the seashore. Justinian greets Belisarius, 
whose request for the freedom of the prisoners is | 
sranted. Alamir, devoted to Belisarius, remains with 
him and is adopted by the general as his son. Antonina 
causes Justinian to distrust Belisarius and throw him 
into prison. 

The scene of the second act is a prison yard. Belli- 
sarius has been deprived of his sight, through his 
enemies’ misinterpretation of the Emperor’s com- 
mands. Alamir seeks revenge. Irene impersonates a 
boy and guides her father, who is dismissed from 
prison. 

The final act takes place in the mountains. At the 
sound of arms, Irene and her father hide in a cave. 
To avenge Belisarius’ wrongs, Alamir attacks Byzan- 
tium with the Alannae. Belisarius discovers Alamir 
to be his long lost son, and requests him to give up com- 
mand of the enemy. But the Alannae are led by Ot- 
tavio, and no longer fear the Byzantines, thinking Beli- 
® sarius helpless. 

The scene then changes to a hall in Byzantium. An- 
tonina, stricken with remorse, tells Justinian she has 
falsely accused her husband. Irene brings the news 
of her father’s victory and of her brother’s preserva- 
tion from the death to which the informing slave, in- 
stead of Belisarius, had exposed him. 

Meanwhile, Belisarius, although blind, had won the 
victory over the Alannae, but is mortally wounded. 
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The Emperor then promises to be a father to Irene 
and Alamir. 


3 Martiri. 


Opera in three acts by Gaetano Donizetti. Libretto 
by Scribe. 

Characters: Paolina; Poliuto; Felix; Severus; Cal- 
listhenes; Nearco; Christians; Priests; Choruses of 
People; Guards; Lictors, ete. 

Place, Melitenes, in Armenia. Time, Third Cen- 
tury, during the reign of the Roman Emperor, Decius. 
First produced in Paris in 1840. 

Paolina, daughter of the Governor of Armenia, for- 
merly in love with Severus, has given her hand to 
Poliuto, a noble and worthy citizen of her native 
country. She esteems her husband, but her old love 
for the Roman, who was reported killed in battle, is 
not forgotten, and she is given to fits of melancholy 
abstraction. Her husband, hearing her talk in her 
sleep, has doubts as to the constancy of his wife, whom 
he passionately loves. These doubts are encouraged 
by Callisthenes, high priest of Jupiter, a subtle villain 
who has been repulsed by Pavlina, and seeks revenge. 
In the meantime Poliuto has become a convert to 
Christianity, and we are introduced in the first act to 
a company of Christians, led by Nearco, whois promi- 
nent among them. The band has assembled in the Cata- 
combs for the purpose of receiving the distinguished 
neophyte. 

Upon his entrance Poliuto is followed, unobserved, 
by his wife, who desires to draw him away from 
these dangerous associates. She stands outside the 
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chapel while the Christians are singing, and is much 
affected by the music, and by the words of a prayer 
which pleads for the forgiveness of their enemies. As 
Nearco and Poliuto are coming away from the chapel 
they are met by Paolina, who is frightened by learn- 
ing from their conversation of a new and more severe 
imperial edict against the despised sect of Christians. 
She is still more terrified by the news that Severus is 
alive, and that he has arrived as Pro-Consul, with rigid 
instructions as to the execution of the laws. 

Then follows the demonstrative reception of the Pro- 
Consul by Felix the Governor, and the magistrates of 
the city. Severus, after listening for a time to the 
plaudits of the crowds, turns to renew acquaintance 
with his old friends. He makes eager inquiries in re- 
gard to Paolina, and is troubled to find that she is 
married and that her husband is present. Noticing 
the agitation of the general, Poliuto is confirmed in 
his fatal suspicions as to Paolina’s faithfulness. The 
sight of Severus leaving his wife’s apartments, a few 
days later, still further excites him. Severus had been 
assured by Callisthenes that he was still the object of 
the affections of Paolina, and that although she had 
been forced by her father to marry Poliuto, he would, 
as he was a Christian, soon cease to be an obstacle in 
his path. 

Although she is disturbed by the interview with 
Severus, Paolina shows herself to be an honorable 
woman, and is faithful to her marriage vows. Not 
knowing this, Poliuto first resolves upon revenge, but 
is recalled to a better frame of mind on hearing of 
the arrest of his friend Nearco. He determines to 
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share the same fate as that in store for the leader of 
the Christians. 

In a harrowing scene at the temple of Jupiter Ne- 
arco is threatened with torture if he will not reveal the 
name of the new convert. Poliuto boldly declares that 
he is a Christian, amid the clamorous derision of the 
priests and people. Paolina seeks the pardon of Poli- 
uto first at the feet of the Governor and then at those 
of Severus, without avail. She is afterwards, however, 
permitted to visit him in his cell, and to endeavor to 
save him by inducing him to recant. He refuses to 
lose his soul in order to gain his life. While they are 
talking a supernatural light fills the cell, and the sound 
of angelic music is heard. fPaolina, by instant con- 
version, becomes a Christian. 

The last scene is that of the terrible arena of the 
Circus, where a number of Christians are about to be 
sacrificed to the wild beasts. Paolina and Poliuto 
enter, and the loving wife proclaims herself to be a 
Christian. Horror-struck, Severus tries in vain to dis- 
suade her from her purpose to die with her husband. 
He then attempts to defend her, but the enraged priests 
and people, led by Callisthenes, are too strong for him. 
Triumphing in the immediate prospect of death, the 
Christians sing a hymn. The people hurry from the 
arena. The dens of the beasts are opened, and the 
lions are about to spring upon their prey when the 
curtain falls. 


La Fille du Regiment. 


Opera in two acts by Gaetano Donizetti. Libretto 
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adapted by Gollmich from the French of St. Georges 
and Bayard. 

Characters: The Marchioness of Maggiorivoglio; 
Sulpice, sergeant; Tonio, a young Swiss; Marie, a 
vivandiére; the Duchess of Craquitorpi; Hortensio, 
master of ceremonies; a corporal; a notary; a servant. 

Place, near Bologna and at the castle of the mar- 
chioness. First produced at Paris in 1840. 

The scene of the first act is near Bologna, in the 
year 1815; in the second it is laid in the castle of the 
Marchesa di Maggiorivoglio. Marie, a vivandiére, has 
been found and educated by a French sergeant, named 
Sulpice, and therefore, in a sense, belongs to his regi- 
ment, which is on a campaign in Italy. She is called 
the “daughter” of the regiment which has adopted her, 
and she has grown up a bright and merry girl, full of 
pluck and spirit, the pet and delight of the whole regi- 
ment. 

Tonio, a young Swiss, who has fallen in love with 
Marie, is believed by the grenadiers to be a spy, and 
is about to be hanged. But Marie, knowing that he 
has come only to see her, tells them that he lately saved 
her life, when she was in danger of falling over a 
precipice. This changes everything, and, on his ex- 
pressing a desire to become one of them, the grenadiers 
suffer the Swiss to enlist in their company. 

After the soldiers’ departure he confesses his love 
to Marie, who returns it heartily. The soldiers agree 
to give their consent, when the Marchesa di Maggior- 
ivoglio appears, and by a letter once affixed to the 
foundling Marie, addressed to a Marchesa of the same 
name and carefully kept by Sulpice, it is proved that 
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Marie is the Marchesa’s niece. Of course, this noble 
lady refuses her consent to a marriage with the low- 
born Swiss and claims Marie from her guardian. With 
tears and laments Marie takes leave of her regiment 
and her lover, who at once decides to follow her. But 
he has enlisted as a soldier and is forbidden to leave 
the ranks. Sulpice and his whole regiment curse the 
Marchesa, who thus carries away their joy. 

In the second act Marie is in her aunt’s castle. She 
has masters of every kind for her education in order 
to become a lady, but she cannot forget her freedom 
and her dear soldiers, and, instead of singing solfeggios 
and cavatinas, she is caught warbling her ‘‘Rataplan,”’ 
to the Marchesa’s grief and sorrow. Nor can she cease 
to think of Tonio, and only after a great struggle has 
she been induced to promise her hand to a nobleman, 
when she suddenly hears the well-beloved sound of 
drums and trumpets. It is her own regiment, with 
Tonio as their leader, for he has been made an officer 
on account of his courageous conduct. Hoping that 
his altered position may turn the Marchesa’s heart in 
his favor, he again asks for Marie, but his suit is once 
more rejected. He then proposes flight, but the Mar- 
chesa, detecting his plan, reveals to Marie that she is 
not her niece, but her own daughter, born in early 
wedlock with an officer far beneath her in rank, who 
soon after died in battle. This fact she has concealed 
from her family, but as it is now evident that she has 
closer ties with Marie, the poor girl dares not disobey 
her, and, though broken-hearted, consents to renounce 
Tonio. 

The Marchesa invites a large company of guests to 
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celebrate her daughter’s betrothal to the son of a neigh- 
boring duchess. But Marie’s faithful grenadiers sud- 
denly appear to rescue her from those hateful ties, and 
astonish the whole company by their recital of Marie’s 
early history. The obedient maiden, however, sub- 
missive to her fate, is about to sign the marriage con- 
tract, when at last the Marchesa, touched by her obe- 
dience and her sufferings, conquers her own pride and 
consents to the union of her daughter with Tonio. Sul- 
pice and his soldiers burst out into loud shouts of ap- 
probation, and the highborn guests silently retire dis- 
gusted. 


La Favorite. 


Opera in four acts by Gaetano Donizetti. Libretto 
by Scribe. 

Characters: Alfonso XI, King of Castile; Leonore 
de Guzman; Fernando; Balthasar, Prior of the Mon- 
astery of St. Jacob; Don Gasparo, officer of the king; 
Inez, confidante to Leonore. 

Place, Castille. Time, 1340. First produced at 
Paris in 1840. 

The scene is laid in a Spanish monastery. Fernando, 
a novice, about to take monastic vows, suddenly startles 
his friends, the monks, by telling them that he is in 
love and means to renounce the life of a priest, for 
which he was preparing himself. The object of his ad- 
miration is one Leonora, who also loves him, but has 
not dared to disclose to him the fact that she is the 
“Favorite” for whom his Majesty, Alfonso XI, is 
prepared to put aside his wife, and whom he then 
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means to make the partner of his throne. Fernando 
is the soul of honor, and: Leonora, knowing this, does 
not tell him who and what she is, but she procures for 
him a commission in the army from the King, and 
beseeches him never to see her again. | 

Meanwhile, the King is threatened with excommuni- 
cation if he divorces his wife, Leonora, and shortly 
Fernando reappears, having greatly distinguished him- 
self in war. The King is ready to grant him anything. 
He asks for Leonora’s hand, not knowing who she is. 
The King grants his request, and loads him with titles 
and honors. The marriage is celebrated, when, to his 
horror, Fernando finds he has married the King’s 
mistress. In a storm of indignation he renounces the 
King’s service, breaks his sword, and leaves, to rejoin 
the monastic life he abandoned for Leonora’s sake. 

In the last act Fernando is followed by Leonora to 
the church, where he is preparing for his religious life. 
In a heart-breaking scene in the church she tells him 
that she had always thought her confidante, Ines, had 
told him who she was, and implores his forgiveness. 
His love for her overcomes his scruples, so that he 
proposes to fly with her; but she refuses to put his 
soul in peril, and dies with the words of his love and 
forgiveness in her ears. 


Linda di Chamonnix. 


Opera in three acts by Gaetano Donizetti. Libretto 
adapted by Proch from the Italian of Rossi. 

Characters: The Marquis of Boisfleury; Arthur de 
Sirval, his nephew; the parish priest; Antonio, a 
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farmer; Martha, his wife; Linda, their daughter; 
Pierotto, a poor Savoyard; the Bailiff of the Marquis. 

Place, Chamounix and Paris. Time, 1760. First 
produced at Vienna in 1842. 

This opera tells the love-story of Linda, a Swiss girl, 
the daughter of a farmer, Antonio, who lives at Cham- 
ounix. The first act opens in this village. Martha, 
Linda’s mother, consults with her husband on what 
is to them the all-important topic of whether or not 
they will have to give up their farm, which is owned 
by the Marchioness of Sirval. The Marquis Bois- 
fleury, a roué, is her brother, and he, having designs 
upon Linda, promises her father and mother that their 
farm shall be secure. Linda is in love with Charles, 
a young artist apparently, but in reality Viscount di 
Sirval, son of the Marchioness, and nephew to Bois- 
fleury. The good Prefect of the village tells Antonio 
that Boisfleury is deceiving him in pretending to be kind 
to them, his real object being to obtain Linda, and re- 
commends that Linda should go to Paris, out of his way, 
with the peasants, who are making their annual winter 
journey thither. She goes, under the escort of Pier- 
otto, and is to stay with a brother of the Prefect. 

The second act introduces Linda in handsome apart- 
ments in Paris, provided for her by Charles, who has 


~ followed her from Chamounix. Pierotto had found 


the Prefect’s brother dead, and while he was away 
she had fled from him with Charles. Pierotto by 
chance finds her, having been singing in the streets for 
money under her window. Boisfleury also finds her 
out and visits her, much to her disgust. Charles, 
meanwhile, has been forbidden by his mother to marry 
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her, and is about to be forced into a match which he dis- 
likes, but on which his mother insists. Before he has 
divulged this to Linda, Antonio, her father, who also 
has come to Paris, calls at the house of Charles to 
ask for charity as a dependent of the Sirval family. 
Linda and he recognize each other, and the good An- 
tonio, shocked at his daughter’s position, renounces her 
forever. At the same time Pierotto informs her that 
Charles is about to be married. She loses her reason, 
and the second act closes as she, conducted by Pierotto, 
leaves Paris for her old home. 

The last act opens with the scene at Chamounix 
again. The Marquis has returned from Paris, and, 
in jovial fashion, announces the approaching marriage 
of his nephew, the Viscount. In the midst of this, 
Pierotto appears, leading back to her home Linda, bereft 
of reason. But the Viscount also appears on the scene; 
and it turns out that he is intending to marry Linda 
after all, and has come to settle the farm on her parents, 
when he hears of her sad mental condition. In an in- 
terview with her, however, the sound of his voice in 
the old love-song restores her to her right mind; and 
the story ends at this satisfactory point, amid the 
general rejoicings of the villagers at the approaching 
nuptials of Charles, now the Viscount, and Linda. 


Don Pasquale. 


Comic opera in three acts by Donizetti. Libretto 
adapted from the older Italian opera, Ser Marc’ An- 
tonio, by Camerano. 

Characters: Don Pasquale, an old bachelor; Dr. 
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Malatesta, physician; Ernesto, nephew of Don Pas- 
quale; Norina, a young widow; a notary. 

Place, Rome. First produced at Paris in 18438. 

A wealthy old bachelor, Don Pasquale, desires to 
marry his only nephew to a rich and noble lady, but, 
finding a hindrance in Ernesto’s love for another, de- 
cides to punish his headstrong nephew by entering him- 
self into marriage and thus disinheriting Ernesto. His 
physician, Malatesta, Ernesto’s friend, pretends to have 
discovered a suitable partner for him in the person 
of his (Malatesta’s) sister, a young lady educated in 
a convent, and utterly ignorant of the ways of the 
world. 

Don Pasquale maliciously communicates his inten- 
tions to the young widow, Norina, telling her to distrust 
Malatesta. The latter, however, has forestalled him, 
and easily persuades Norina to play the part of his 
(Malatesta’s) sister, and to endeavor, by the beauty of 
her person and the modesty of her demeanor, to gain 
the old man’s affections. Should she succeed in doing 
this, Don Pasquale and Norina agree to go through 
a mock form of marriage. A notary, in the person 
of a cousin named Carlo, has already been selected for 
the purpose. After the mock ceremony Norina, by 
her obstinacy, extravagance, capriciousness and co- 
quetry is to make the old man repent of his infatuation 
and induce him to comply with their wishes. 

Urged on by her love for Ernesto, Norina consents 
to play the part assigned to her, and the charming 
simplicity of her manners, her modesty and loveliness 
so captivate the old man, that he falls into the trap, 
and makes her an offer of his hand. The marriage 
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_ takes place, and one witness failing to appear, Ernesto, 
who happens to be at hand, and who is aware of the 
plot, is requested to take his place. Besides appoint- 
ing Norina heiress of half his wealth, Don Pasquale 
at once makes her absolute mistress of his fortune. 
Having succeeded in attaining her aim, Norina throws 
aside her mask, and by her self-will, prodigality and 
waywardness drives her would-be husband to despair. 
She squanders his money and visits the theatre on the 
very day of their marriage, ignoring the presence of 
her husband in such a manner that he wishes himself 
in his grave, or rid of the termagant who has destroyed 
the peace of his life. 

The climax is reached on his discovering in the ac- 
counts (all giving proof of his wife’s reckless extrav- 
agance) a billet-doux, pleading for a clandestine meet- 
ing in his own garden. Malatesta is summoned and 
cannot help feeling remorse on beholding the wan and 
hageard appearace of his friend. He recommends pru- 
dence, advises Don Pasquale to attend the clandestine 
meeting without being seen, and then to drive the guilty 
wife from the house. The jealous husband, though 
frankly confessing the folly he had committed in tak- 
ing so young a wife, at first refuses to listen to Mala- 
testa’s counsel, and determines to surprise the lovers 
and have them brought before the judge. Finally, how- 
ever, he suffers himself to be dissuaded and leaves the 
matter in Malatesta’s hands. 

In the last scene the lovers meet, but Ernesto es- 
eapes on his uncle’s approach. Don Pasquale is sorely 
disappointed at having to listen to the bitter reproaches 
of his supposed wife instead of being able to turn her 
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out of doors. Meanwhile Malatesta arrives, summons 
Ernesto, and in his uncle’s name gives his (Don Pas- 
quale’s) consent to Ernesto’s marriage with Norina, 
promising her a splendid dowry. 

Don Pasquale’s wife, true to the part she has un- 
dertaken to play, of course opposes this arrangement, 
and Don Pasquale, too happy to be able to thwart his 
wife, hastens to give his consent, telling Ernesto to 
fetch his bride. His dismay on discovering that his 
own wife, whom he has only known under the name of 
Sophronia, and his nephew’s bride are one and the 
same person may be easily imagined. His rage and 
disappointment, however, are somewhat diminished by 
the reflection that he will no longer have to suffer from 
the whims of the young wife, who. had inveigled him 
into the ill-assorted marriage, and he at length consents, 
giving the happy couple his blessing. 


Maria di Rohan. 


Opera in three acts by Gaetano Donizetti. Libretto 
by Cammarano. 

Characters: Richard, Count of Calais; Enrico; the 
Viscount of Suze; Armand de Gondi; De Fiesco; 
Aubry; Maria, Countess of Rohan; Cavaliers and 
Ladies; archers; messengers from the King’s Cabinet ; 
pages, guards and domestics of Chevreuse. 

Place, Paris. Time, Seventeenth Century. First 
produced at Vienna in 1843. 

Cardinal Richelieu, Prime Minister of Louis XIIT, 
has disgusted the nobles of France by his arrogance, 
and is threatened with dismissal from his high office. 
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At the same time Enrico, Duke of Chevreuse, having 
killed a nephew of the Cardinal in a duel, lies in 
prison daily expecting execution. 

Enrico has been united in secret marriage to Maria, 
Countess of Rohan, although against her inclinations, 
as she is in love with another. Maria has asked pardon 
for her husband in every direction, without result. At 
length she asks his freedom of her former lover, Count 
Richard of Calais. The Count’s pleadings with the 
King secure the release of the lady’s husband. Un- 
fortunately, the interview has renewed Maria’s affec- 
tion for Richard, and his own hopes are raised by the 
fact that Maria has sought him. : 

The Duke is filled with gratitude towards his libera- 
tor, and when Richard of Calais challenges Armand de 
Gondi, a courtier, to a duel because of an insult of- 
fered to Maria, Chevreuse and the Viscount of Suze 
offer to be his seconds. At this time the removal of 
the Cardinal from office takes place, and the Count 
of Calais is appointed as his successor. His honors 
fail to gratify him, however, for he has just learned 
that Maria is the wife of the Duke of Chevreuse, and 
his happiness is destroyed. 

Meanwhile, in spite of Maria’s marriage, the lovers 
are in frequent communication, and on one occasion are 
very nearly discovered by Chevreuse, who comes to the 
apartments of the Count of Calais to tell him that 
the hour for the duel has arrived. Maria overhears 
the conversation of the two young men. She begs Ca- 
lais, by all he holds dearest, not to risk his life. He 
is delayed by her attempt to persuade him, and on 
reaching the field finds that Chevreuse has taken his 
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quarrel upon himself, and has been wounded in the 
encounter. 

Having heard also of his friend’s danger, Chevreuse 
shows him a secret passage in his house, through which 
he may escape from the royal archers who are in 
search of him. Escape seems hopeless. The archers 
have in the first place visited Calais’s house and 
seized his private papers, among which is a letter to 
Maria that he had placed in a secret. drawer, in- 
structing his secretary, Aubrey, to deliver if by night- 
fall he should not have returned. When Calais hears 
that the archers have visited his house he becomes 
alarmed at Maria’s danger, informs her of the cir- 
cumstances, and urges her to fly with him. She re- 
fuses, and he threatens to return and give himself up 
if she does not follow him before the clock strikes 
again. ) | 

The Captain of the Archers has placed a guard 
around Chevreuse’s house, to guard against the escape 
of its inmates. He appears before Chevreuse and de- 
mands information as to the flight of Calais, placing 
the dangerous letter in his hands. They imagine, how- 
ever, that it is too late to overtake the fugitive, who 
has had ample time to get out of danger. Chevreuse, 
therefore, resolves to take revenge upon his wife, al- 
though his affection for her will not allow him to plot 
against her life. 

As the clock approaches the hour, her evident anxiety 
attracts his attention. She betrays the expectance of 
her lover’s return by the glances she casts at the secret 
door. Anxiously, but with differing motives, the duke 
and duchess both await the appearance of Calais. The 
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clock strikes the hour, the door flies open, and the 
Count enters. 

Guards again surround the house, but their action 
is delayed by the orders of Chevreuse, who desires 
to wreak his vengeance on the lover of his wife. He 
seizes a pistol, and, thrusting another into the hands 
of Calais, forces his rival into an adjoining room, for 
a duel a l’outrance. The report of the pistol is heard. 
Chevreuse re-enters, overcome with horror. In order 
to escape from the executioner the unhappy Count of 
Calais has taken his own life. 

Chevreuse spares his wife, but casts before her her 
lover’s letter, and the miniature which had accompanied 
it, and abandons her to an infamous and remorseful 
life. 


Wom Sebastian. 


Opera by Donizetti. Libretto by Scribe. 

Characters: Dom Sebastian, King of Portugal; Ca- 
moens; the Usurper; Zaida, an Arab Maid; Noble- 
men; Ladies and Gentlemen of the Court; slavetraders 
and soldiers. 

Place, Portugal and Africa. Time, Sixteenth Cen- 
tury. First produced at Paris in 1843. 

Zaida, an Arab maid captured by a Portuguese pirate 
and sold into slavery in Lisbon, is about to be executed 
as a seller of poisons. In the first scene of the opera 
Dom Sebastian, King of Portugal, encounters the 
maiden and her captors on the way to the place of 
execution. Struck by her great beauty he asks for in- 
formation as to her offense, and learning the cause of 
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her sentence mitigates it to exile in her native country. 
Dom Sebastian, accompanied by the poet Camoens, 
leads his army on an expedition into Africa. There 
the King is defeated in battle, and would be slain but 
for the pleadings of Zaida, for whose sake he is spared. 
It is presumed in Portugal that he is dead, and upon 
his return he finds, to his distress, that his throne is 
occupied by a usurper. Upon an attempt to reassert 
his right he is denounced as an impostor, and with 
Zaida, who is brought from Africa, he is condemned 
to death. 

Camoens, the poet, bribes the king’s guards, and the 
two prisoners attempt escape down a rope-ladder pro- 
vided by him. The ropes are treacherously cut, how- 
ever, and the King, Zaida and Camoens are hurled to 


death. _. 


Hellini. 


Vincenzo Bellini, born at Catania, the capital of 
Sicily, Nov. 3, 1802, was, like so many distinguished . 
musicians, the son of an organist. From his father 
he received his first lessons in music; but a Sicilian 
nobleman, struck by the child’s talent, persuaded old 
Bellini to allow him to send his son to Naples, where 
he offered to pay the child’s expenses at the famous 
Conservatorio, directed at that time by Zingarelli. 
Here Donizetti, who was born nine years before and 
died thirteen years after Bellini, had preceded his 
short-lived contemporary by only a few years. 

Bellini’s first work for the stage was produced while 
he was still at the Conservatory. His Adelson e Sal- 
vino had the good fortune to be played in presence of 
the celebrated Barbaja, manager at that time of La 
Scala at Milan, of the San Carlo at Naples, and of 
numerous minor opera-houses. The great impresario, 
with the keen-sightedness which always distinguished 
him, gave the promising student a commission to write 
an opera for Naples; and in 1826 Bellini’s Branca e 
Fernando was brought out at the San Carlo without 
being so successful as to attract European attention. 
Bianca e Fernando, however, pleased the Neapolitan 
public, while its general merit encouraged Barbaja to 
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entrust the young musician with the composition of 
another work, which this time was to be brought out at 
La Scala. 

Owing in a great measure to Rubini’s admirable 
delivery of the tenor airs, Jl Pirata—the earliest of 
those works by Bellini which are still remembered— 
obtained a great success. JBellini’s next work was La 
Stramera, first performed at Milan in 1828, and was 
less successful than its predecessor, and Zaira (Parma, 
1829) may be said to have failed. J Capuletti ed 1 
Monteccht, composed for Venice and represented for 
the first time at La Fenice in 1830, was brilliantly 
successful. 

In 1831 Bellini, now 29 years of age, composed for 
La Scala the work generally regarded as his master- 
piece. Romani, the first of modern Italian librettists, 
had prepared for him, on the basis of a vaudeville and 
ballet by Scribe, the ‘ book” of La Somnambula; and 
the subject, so perfectly suited to Bellini’s idyllic and 
elegiac genius, found at his hands the most appropriate 
and most felicitous musical treatment. La Somnam- 
bula, originally represented at La Scala, made the 
tour of Europe. 

About a year after the production of La Somnam- 
bula, Bellini delighted the world of music with Norma, 
_ which, very different in character from its immediate 
predecessor, is equally in its way a work of genius. 

Norma was succeeded by Beatrice di Tenda, which 
did but little to keep up the composer’s reputation. In 
1834 Bellini went to Paris, where, by the advice of 
Rossini, he was engaged to write an opera for the 
Théatre Italien. In I Purttani—which, according to 
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almost invariable rule, owed its dramatic materials 
and its stage form to a Frenchman—Bellini was not 
well served by his librettist. On the other hand, the 
score is full of the most engaging melodies of the true 
Bellinian type. 

I Puritant was Bellini’s last opera. Soon after its 
production he went on a visit to an English friend, Mr. 
Lewis, at Puteaux, at whose bouse he was attacked with 
an illness from which he never recovered. He died on 
Sept. 23, 1835, in the thirty-third year of his age— 
not the greatest, but by far the youngest, of many ad- 
mirable composers (like Purcell, Mozart, Schubert, 
Mendelssohn, Hérold) who scarcely lived to accomplish 
half the allotted years of man. 

The funeral mass was celebrated in the Church of 
the Invalides, and Bellini lies buried in the cemetery 
of Pére la Chaise. 


5 Canuletti ed) J Montecchi. 


Opera in three acts by Bellini. Libretto by Romani. 
Characters: Capellio, head of the Capuletti; 
Giulietta, his daughter; Romeo, head of the Montecchi; 
Tebaldo; Lorenzo, a physician; followers of the two 
‘ Houses, retainers and servants. } 

Place, Verona. Time, Thirteenth Century. First 
produced at Venice in 1830. 

At the beginning of the opera the followers of Ca- 
pulet are assembled in his palace to receive the news 
that Romeo, head of the Montecchi, is coming to offer 
terms of peace. The Capuletti vote for resistance, and 
among those who are most ardent in their protestations 
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of continued enemity is Tebaldo, to whom has been 
promised the hand of Giulietta, the daughter of the 
Capulet. The arrival of Romeo, who proposes to ter- 
minate the feud between the two houses by espousing 
Giulietta, affords an opportunity for a dramatic scene. 

The next act discloses the chamber of Giulietta. In 
love with Romeo, she plans to elude the result ¢f her 
betrothal to Tabaldo by taking a sleeping potion, which 
causes her to appear as if dead. Romeo and Tebaldo, 
involved in a violent quarrel on account of the maiden, 
are about to fight each other in the open street when 
a bier on which Giulietta is extended passes them, and 
the bitterness of the rivals is converted into deepest 
Sorrow. 

The last scene is that of the cemetery of the Capulet 
family. In his despair at the supposed death of Giul- 
ietta Romeo has taken poison, but before he dies Giul- 
letta, reviving from her death-like sleep, has time to 
bid him an eternal farewell, as in the modern altera- 
tion of Shakespeare’s play of Romeo and Juliet, and 
then falls upon his lifeless body and expires. 


La Sonnambnia.. 


Opera in three acts by Vincenzo Bellini. Libretto 
by Romani. 7 
_ Characters: Amina, a sleep-walker, bride of Elvino; 
Elvino, a rich young farmer; Rudolph, lord of the 
Castle, traveling incognito; Lisa, mistress of the inn; 
Alessio, a young peasant; Teresa, foster-mother of 
Amina; notary; peasants; postilions. 
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Place, Switzerland. Time, Eighteenth Century. 
First produced at Milan in 1881. 

The scene of action of this simple village-peasant story 
is a village in Switzerland, where the rich farmer EI- 
vino has married a poor orphan, Amina. The ceremony 
has taken place at the magistrate’s, and Elvino is about 
to obtain the sanction of the church to his union, when 
the owner of the castle, Count Rudolph, who fled from 
home in his boyhood, returns most unexpectedly, and, 
at once making love to Amina, excites the bridegroom’s 
jealousy. Lisa, the young owner of a little inn, who 
wants Elvino for herself and disdains the devotion of 
Alessio, a simple peasant, tries to avenge herself on her 
happy rival. Lisa is a coquette and flirts with the 
Count, whom the judge recognizes. While she is chat- 
ting with him, the door opens and Amina enters, walk- 
ing in her sleep and calling for Elvino. Lisa conceals 
herself, but forgets her handkerchief. The Count, 
seeing Amina’s condition and awed by her purity, quits 
the room, whereupon Amina lies down, still in a deep 
sleep. 

Just then the people, having heard of the Count’s 
arrival, come to greet him and find Amina instead. 
At the same moment Elvino, summoned by Lisa, rushes 
in, and, finding his bride in the Count’s room, turns 
away from her in disdain, snatching his wedding-ring 
from her finger in his wrath, and utterly disbelieving 
Amina’s protestations of innocence and the Count’s as- 
surances. Lisa succeeds in attracting Elvino’s notice 
and he promises to marry her. 

The Count once more tries to persuade the angry 
bridegroom of his bride’s innocence, but without result, 
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when Teresa, Amina’s foster-mother, shows Lisa’s hand- 
kerchief, which was found in the Count’s room. Laisa 
reddens, and Elvino knows not whom he shall believe, 
when suddenly Amina is seen emerging from a window 
of the mill, walking in a trance, and calling for her 
bridegroom in most touching accents. 
_ All are convinced of her innocence when they see 
her in this state of somnambulism, in which she crosses 
a very narrow bridge without falling. Elvino him- 
self replaces the wedding-ring on her finger, and she 
awakes from her trance in his arms. Everyone is happy 
at the turn which affairs have taken; Elvino asks 
Amina’s forgiveness, and Lisa is left to her own bitter 
reflections. 


Norma. 


Opera in two acts by Vincenzo Bellini. Libretto by 
Felice Romani. 

Characters: Norma, High-priestess of the temple 
of Esus; Adalgisa, a virgin of the temple; Clothilde, 
attendant on Norma; Pollio, a Roman Proconsul, com- 
manding the legions of Gaul; Flavius, his lieutenant; 
Oroveso, the Arch-Druid, father of Norma; priests and 
attendants of the temple; Gallic warriors, priestesses 
and virgins of the temple; two children of Norma and 
Pollio. 

Place, Druidic Gaul. Time, 50 B.C. First pro- 
duced at Milan in 1832. 

Norma, daughter of Oroveso, chief of the Druids and 
herself High-priestess, has broken her vows and se- 
cretly married Pollio, the Roman Proconsul. They have 
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two children. But Pollio’s love has vanished. In the 
first act he confides to his companion, Flavius, that he 
is enamored of Adalgisa, a young priestess in the 
temple of Irminsul, the Druid’s god. 

Norma, whose secret no one knows but her friend 
Clothilde, is worshipped by the people, being the only 
one able to interpret the oracles of their god. She 
prophesies Rome’s fall, which she declares will be 
brought about, not by the prowess of Gallic warriors, 
but by its own weakness. She sends away the people 
to invoke alone the benediction of the god. When she 
also is gone, Adalgisa appears and is persuaded by 
Pollio to fly with him to Rome. But remorse and fear 
induce her to confess her sinful love to Norma, whom, 
like the others, she adores. Norma, however, seeing 
the resemblance to her own fate, promises to release 
hér from her vows and give her back to the world and 
to happiness, but hearing from Adalgisa the name of her 
lover, who, as it happens, just then approaches, she 
reviles the traitor, telling the poor young maiden that 
Pollio is her own spouse. The latter defies her, but 
she bids him leave. Though as he goes he begs Adal- 
gisa to follow him, the young priestess turns from the 
faithless lover, and craves Norma’s pardon for the 
offence of which she has unwittingly been guilty. 

In the second act, Norma, full of despair at Pollio’s 
treason, resolves to kill her sleeping boys. But they 
awake, and the mother’s heart shudders as she thinks 
of her purpose. She calls for eer and bids her 
fetch Adalgisa. 

When she appears, Norma entreats her to be a mother 
to her children, and to take them to their father Pollio, 
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because she has determined to free herself from shame 
and sorrow by a voluntary death. But the noble-hearted 
Adalgisa will not hear of this sacrifice, and promises 
to bring Pollio back to his first love. After a touch- 
ing duet, in which they swear eternal friendship to each 
other, Norma takes courage again. Her hopes are vain, 
however, for Clothilde enters to tell her that Adalgisa’s 
prayers were of no avail. Norma, distrusting her rival, 
calls her people to arms against the Romans, and gives 
orders to prepare the funeral pile for the sacrifice. The 
victim is to be Pollio, who was captured in the act of 
carrying Adalgisa off by force. Norma orders her 
father and the Gauls away, that she may speak alone 
with Pollio, to whom she promises ‘safety, if he will 
renounce Adalgisa and return to her and to her chil- 
dren. But Pollio, whose only thought is of Adalgisa, 
pleads for her and for his own death. Norma, de- 
nying it to him, calls the priests of the temple to de- 
nounce as victim a priestess who, forgetting her sacred 
vows, has entertained a sinful passion in her bosom 
and betrayed the gods. Then she firmly tells them that 
she herself is this faithless creature, but to her father 
alone does she reveal the existence of her children. 
Pollio, recognizing the greatness of her character, 
which impels her to sacrifice her own life in order to 
save him and her rival, feels his love for Norma 
revive, and, stepping forth from the crowd of specta- 
tors, takes his place beside her on the funeral pile. 
Both commend their children to Norma’s father 
Oroveso, who finally pardons the poor victims. 
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Opera in three acts by Vincenzo Bellini. Libretto 
by Count Pepoli. 

Characters: Lord Walter Walton, a Puritan; Sir 
George, his brother; Lord Arthur, a cavalier; Sir 
Richard Forth, a Puritan colonel; Sir Bruno Robert- 
son, a Puritan; Henrietta, widow of Charles I; Elvira, 
daughter of Lord Walton; chorus of Puritans; soldiers 
of Cromwell; followers of Lord Arthur; country 
people, maid-servants and pages. 

Place, Plymouth, England. Time, Seventeenth 
Century. First produced at Paris in 1835. 

This opera is founded upon an incident supposed 
to have taken place during the great English civil war 
of the “Cavaliers and Roundheads.” The scene is 
laid at a fortress near Plymouth, of which Lord 
Walter Walton is the Puritan, or Roundhead, governor. 
He has under his care a woman prisoner, supposed to 
be an emissary of the Stuart cause, but who in reality 
is no less a personage than Henrietta, widow of the 
late King Charles I. 

Lord Walter had promised the hand of his daughter 
Elvira to Sir Richard Foster, a Puritan colonel, but 
as she is in love with Lord Arthur Talbot, a cavalier, 
her uncle, Sir George Walton, pleads her cause with 
her father and secures his consent to her being allowed 
to refuse the addresses of the colonel and accept Lord 
Arthur as her future husband. 

All is prepared for their nuptials, and Lord Arthur 
comes laden with bridal presents. Henrietta manages 
to tell him who she is, and how she has been sum- 
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moned to appear before the Parliament in London, 
whereupon he determines to somehow effect her escape. 
Elvira, entering with her bridal veil, and wishing to 
see how it will look, throws it over Henrietta. Sud- 
denly the idea strikes Lord Arthur that he can pass 
her off as his bride, and by this means effect her escape 
from the Castle. Elvira, on hearing of their flight, be- 
lieves her lover untrue to her, and goes mad. Lord 
Walter is excused by the Parliament for allowing the 
escape of his prisoner, but a large reward is offered 
for the capture of Lord Arthur. Nevertheless, he 
gains an interview with his love, Elvira. She recognizes 
him, and in her frenzy, being anxious he should not 
again escape her, she calls for help and he is seized by 
the guard. She then recovers her senses to find him a 
doomed prisoner. He is about to be led off when a 
messenger arrives bearing a despatch from the Parlia- 
ment, which contains a free pardon to all political of- 
fenders, Cromwell having finally crushed the Stuart 
cause, and feeling that only by showing mercy could 
he gain future peace. 


PWeroly. 


Louis Joseph Ferdinand Hérold was born in Paris, 
January 28, 1791. He was the only child of Francois 
Joseph Hérold, an able pianist of the school of Em- 
manuel Bach. His gifts for music were soon apparent. 
He was educated at the Institution Hix, where he 
distinguished himself, and at the same time worked 
at solfegeio under Fétis, and took piano lessons from 
his godfather, Louis Adam, father of Adolphe Adam. 

In 1806 Hérold entered the Conservatoire, where he 
obtained the first piano prize, studied harmony under 
Catel, and composition under Méhul, whom he always 
held in great admiration, and at length, in 1812, car- 
ried off the “Grand prix de Rome’ for his cantata 
Mlle. de la Valliére, the unpublished score of which is 
in the library of the Conservatoire, together with his 
EHnvois de Rome, which show that Hérold would have 
shone in symphony if he had adhered to that branch 
of composition. 

The stage, however, possesses an irresistible attrac- 
tion for a man gifted with ardent imagination and 
capacity for expressing emotion. It was natural, there- 
fore, that he should wish to make his début as a 
dramatic composer at Naples, where he was pianist to 
Queen Caroline, and where he led a happy life, in 
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good relations with the court and society. With 
Landriani’s assistance he compiled a libretto from 
Duval’s comedy La jeunesse de Henri V, and the opera 
was a success. 

Shortly after this he left Italy, and made a stay of 
some months at Vienna on his way home. On his re- 
turn to Paris he at once tried to procure a good opera- 
book, but might have waited long for an opportunity 
of coming before the public, if Boieldieu had not 
asked him to write the latter half of Charles de France, 
an opéra de circonstance produced June 18, 1816. 
This led to his obtaining from Thiaulon the libretto 
of Les Rosvéres (1817), which was a complete success. 
Ia Clochette (1817) was full of new and fresh ideas. 
The charming air “Me voila” soon became popular, 
while those competent to judge were struck by the ad- 
vance in knowledge of the stage, and the originality 
of instrumentation which it displayed. 

Hérold’s industry and fertility were further proved 
by Le premier venu (1818), Les Troqueurs (1819), 
and L’Auteur mort et vivant (1820); but unfortu- 
nately he accepted librettos that were neither interesting 
nor adapted for music. Le Muletier (1823), how- 
ever, is full of life and color, and assured his reputa- 
tion with all who were competent te judge. 

After the success of this lively little piece it is 
difficult to understand how a man of literary tastes 
and culture could have undertaken dramas, so tame 
and uninteresting as Lasthénie (1823) and Le Lapin 
blanc (1825). The fever of production which consumes 
all composers of genius affords the only possible ex- 
planation. In fact, rather than remain idle he under- 
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took any employment, however uninviting. Thus 
from 1820-27 he was pianiste-accompagnateur to the 
Opéra Italien; and in 1821 was sent to Italy to en- 
gage singers, among whom he brought back no less a 
person than Mme. Pasta, and Galli. 

In 1827 he became choir-master at the Académie de 
Musique, and began to write ballets. During these 
laborious years, Hérold threw off for the publishers 
an immense quantity of pianoforte music. Fifty-nine 
of these pieces, on which he laid no value, have been 
published. He also made arrangements for the piano. 

In spite of his daily drudgery, Hérold kept one aim 
steadily in view—that of becoming a great composer. 
Any opportunity of making himself known was wel- 
come, and accordingly he consented to join Auber in 
writing the opéra de circonstance, Vendome en Espagne 
(1823); and also composed Le Ror Réné (1824) for 
the féte of Louis XVIII. In Marie (1826) he evinced 
thorough knowledge of the stage, great sensibility, and 
graceful and refined orchestration. 

Urged by a desire to give a practical scope to his 
fancy, Hérold composed a series of ballets, Astolphe 
et Joconde ; La Sonnambule (1827); La Fille mal gar- 
dée (1828); and La Belle aw bois dormant (1829). 
It was largely owing to him that the music of French 
ballets acquired its peculiarly graceful, poetical, ex- 
pressive and passionate character. His next opera, 
T’Illusion, was brought out in 1829. Hmmeline, 
also produced in 1829, was a fiasco, chiefly owing 
to the libretto; but a rich compensation was in store 
for him in the brilliant success of Zampa (1831). 
The public recognized in Zampa the hand of a master, 
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who to the spirit of Italian music united the depth — 
of the German and the elegance of the French schools. 

It is a curious fact that Hérold’s own countrymen 
rank the Pré aux Clercs (1832) above Zampa, while 
the Germans give the preference to the latter. This 
_ arises probably from the criticism to which a French 
audience instinctively subjects the literary part of an 
opera. Any want of unanimity between dramatist and 
composer is felt at once. In Zampa this is very 
marked. 

On January 19, 1833, within a few days of his 
forty-second year, and but a month after the produc- 
tion of Pré aux Clercs, Hérold succumbed to the chest- 
malady from which he had been suffering for some 
time, and was buried with great pomp three days later. 
He died in the Maison des Temes, which had been 
his home since his marriage with Adécle Elise Rollet 
in 1827. Halévy completed the score of Ludovic, which 
Hérold left unfinished. 

In society Hérold showed himself a brilliant and 
original talker, though inclined to sarcasm. His friend, 
David d’Angers, made a medallion of him in Rome in 
1815; and there are busts by Dantan (1833), Demes- 
may—now in the foyer of the new Opéra at Paris, and 
Charles Gauthier—in the library of the Paris Con- 
servatoire. 


Zampa. 
Opera in three acts, by Louis Joseph Ferdinand 
Hérold. Libretto by Mellesville. 


Characters: Zampa, a corsair; Alfonso, a Sicilian 
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officer; Daniel, Zampa’s mate; Dandalo, a peasant; 
Seegano; Camilla; Rita; corsairs, peasants and 
soldiers. 

Place, Sicily. Time, the Seventeenth Century. 
First produced at Paris in 18381. 

In the first act Camilla, daughter of Count Lu- 
gano, expects her bridegroom, Alfonso di Monza, a 
Sicilian officer, for the wedding ceremony. Dandalo, 
her servant, who was to fetch the priest, comes back 
in a fright. With him is the notorious pirate-captain, 
Zampa, who has taken her father and her bridegroom 
captive. He tells Camilla who he is, and forces her 
to renounce Alfonso and consent to a marriage with 
himself, threatening to kill the prisoners if she re- 
fuses compliance. 

The pirates then hold a drinking-bout in the Count’s 
house, and Zampa goes so far in his insolence as to 
put his bridal-ring on the finger of a marble statue 
which stands in the room. It represents Alice, formerly 
Zampa’s bride, whose heart was broken by her lover’s 
faithlessness. The fingers of the statue close over the 
ring, while the left hand is upraised threateningly. 
Nevertheless, Zampa is resolved to wed Camilla, though 
Alice appears once more, and even Alfonso, who in- 
terferes by revealing-Zampa’s real name and by im- 
ploring his bride to return to him, cannot change the 
brigand’s plans. 

Zampa and his comrades have received the Viceroy’s 
pardon on consideration of fighting against the Turks, 
and so Camilla dares not provoke the pirate’s wrath 
by retracting her promise. Vainly she implores Zampa 
to give her father his freedom and to let her enter a 
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convent. Zampa, hoping that she only detests him 
because he is a pirate, tells her that he is Count of 
Monza, and Alfonso, who had drawn his sword, throws 
it away, terrified by recognizing in the dreaded pirate 
his own brother, who by his extravagances has already ~ 
once impoverished him. . 
Zampa sends Alfonso to prison and orders the statue 
to be thrown into the sea. Camilla once more begs for 
mercy, but seeing that it is likely to avail her nothing, 
she flies to the Madonna’s altar, charging Zampa openly 
with Alice’s death. With scornful laughter he seizes 
Camilla to tear her from the altar, but, instead of the 
living hand of Camilla, he feels the icy hand of Alice, 
who draws him down with her into the waves. Camilla 
is saved and united to Alfonso, while her father, who 
has been set free, arrives in a boat, and the statue rises 
again from the waves, to bless the union. 


Le Pré Anx Clercs. 


Opera in three acts by L. J. F. Hérold. Libretto 
by Planard. 

Characters: Henry III, of France; Henry IV, of 
Navarre; Baron de Mergy; Comminge, favorite of 
Henry III; Cantarelli, musical director; Girot; Queen 
Marguerite; Isabelle de Montral; Nicette, an inn- 
keeper; nobles and ladies of the Court, soldiers, citi- 
zens and servants. 

Place, France. Time, Sixteenth Century. First 
produced at Paris in 1832. 

Marguerite, Queen of Navarre, is detained at the 
Louvre as a hostage for the preservation of peace be- 
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tween her husband, Henry IV, of Navarre, and her 
brother, Henry III, of France. Her maid of honor, 
Isabelle de Montral, is exciting general admiration 
among the French courtiers, and is especially ad- 
mired by the king’s favorite, Comminge, a colonel and 
a famous swordsman, who is bent on gaining her hand. 
Tsabelle’s affections are, however, already bestowed on 
the Baron de Mergy, who fully reciprocates them, and 
whose suit is regarded with favor by the Queen. 

The King of Navarre sends Mergy to Paris in order 
to recall the Queen. On reaching Etampes he stops 
at Nicette’s inn, and there finds preparations being 
made for Nicette’s wedding with Girot, the host of 
the famous Pré aux Clercs at Paris. At Etampes, 
Mergy meets Cantarelli, the director of court festivities, 
and hears all that has happened with respect to Isa- 
belle. Shortly afterwards Queen Marguerite and Isa- 
belle, while hunting in the neighborhood, stop at Ni- 
cette’s inn, and the lovers meet. Comminge, observ- 
ing their emotion, is filled with suspicious forebodings 
as to its cause. | 

Mergy delivers his despatches to the King, who not 
only refuses to comply with the demands contained 
in them, but announces the approaching marriage of 
Isabelle and Comminge. Queen Marguerite, howeve1, 
succeeds in secretly arranging with Nicette and Can- 
_tarelli that Mergy and Isabelle shall be quietly mar- 
ried at the same time as Nicette and Girot in the 
chapel of the Pré aux Cleres. Cantareili succeeds in 
deceiving Comminge by informing him that a love 
intrigue exists between Mergy and the Queen. Mergy 


and Comminge meet at a masked ball, when the latter 
5 | 
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rallies Mergy on the subject. They quarrel, and a 
duel is arranged for the following night. 

Mergy and Isabelle are secretly united, as arranged, 
and immediately afterwards the former engages in 
a duel with Comminge, and kills him. The happy 
couple escape from Paris, and fly to Navarre for 
safety. 


fHeverbeer. 


Giacomo Meyerbeer was born on September 5, 1791*, 
in Berlin. He was the son of a Jewish banker, Herz 
Beer, and was originally called Jakob Liebmann Beer. 
The addition of the name “Meyer” was the condition 
on which he received a rich inheritance left to him 
by a relative of that name. His father was rich, and 
various members of his family were distinguished in 
science and art. One brother took rank among the 
first German astronomers, and another, who died young, 
had been hailed as a poet of much promise. At the age 
of four years Meyerbeer’s musical intelligence began 
to display itself. Catching up the tunes played on 
street organs, he was able to reproduce them with his 
right hand on the piano, and to accompany himself 
with his left hand. His father, struck by this proof 
of the child’s musical ability, and being in circumstances 
to cultivate it thoroughly, caused young Meyerbeer’s 
musical education to be conducted with the utmost care. 
His first teacher was a distinguished pupil of Clementi, 
and go well did he discharge his office to a sympathetic 
pupil, that, at the age of six, we are told, Meyerbeer, 
like Mozart, shone in private concerts. By the time 
he was nine years of age he was considered one of the 
best pianists in Berlin. 

* According to some authorities, Meyerbeer was not born till 1794. 
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The Abbé Vogler, then the first musical theorist 
in Germany, greatly impressed by the originality of 
Meyerbeer’s improvising, predicted that he would be a 
great musician. On Clementi’s visit to Berlin, he also 
took a lively interest in the child, and, although on the 
eve of relinquishing his vocation of teacher, gave the 
boy lessons during his stay in the city. Before young 
Meyerbeer was ten years of age, and before he had 
learned composition, he had composed many little 
pieces for the piano. By the advice of friends his 
father entrusted Meyerbeer to Bernard Weber, a pupil 
of Vogler, for instruction in composition. To a certain 
extent the selection of Weber was judicious, as he was 
a passionate admirer of Gluck, and a master of operatic 
composition; but for the higher branches of counter- 
point Meyerbeer had to pass on to the care of Vogler 
himself, who had written to the ardent, aspiring lad, 
“There is for you a beautiful future in art. Come to 
me; repair to Darmstadt: I will receive you there as 
a son, and I will make you drink at the source of 
musical knowledge.” | 

Weber had sent a fugue composed by Meyerbeer to 
Vogler, expecting him to praise it, when back came 
a thick packet, containing, first, the principles of 
fugues; second, young Meyerbeer’s fugue analyzed by 
such principles and found wanting; and third, a cor- 
rect fugue on the same theme by Vogler himself, an- 
alyzed and explained. Im place of being affronted or 
daunted by such honest dealing, the boy declared that 
~it was as if scales fell from his eyes, immediately set 
himself to write a fugue in the new light given him, 
and sent it to Vogler, whose reply was the letter quoted. 
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Meyerbeer went to Vogler at the age of fifteen, and 
remained two years, taking lessons in composition, and 
leading a severely artistic life in company with other 
musical students (among them Carl Maria von Weber), 
who were taking oral lessons on counterpoint, com- 
posing church music on a given theme, and hearing 
their compositions analyzed. Meyerbeer’s recreation was 
to accompany Vogler to the cathedral, where there were 
two organs on which the master and his pupil im- 
provised by turns on the subject of the given fugues. 
At the end of two years Vogler closed his school, and 
set out with his pupils to visit the principal towns 
of Germany. | 

Meyerbeer was then seveniccn, and had already been 
appointed court composer at Darmstadt, owing to the 
Grand Duke’s satisfaction with the young man’s ora- 
torio of God and Nature, written—along with much 
church music not given to the world—in the school of 
Vogler. Meyerbeer’s first independent composition, 
represented at Munich in 1812, when he was eighteen 
years of age, was The Daughter of Jephthah, which 
was not a success. Fétis characterizes it as more of 
an oratorio than an opera, and as “saturated” with 
scholastic forms. Meyerbeer afterwards proceeded to 
Vienna. He relied on his powers as a pianist and 
improvisatore, but, on the very night of his arrival, he 
heard the playing of Hummel, then at the height of 
his fame in Vienna. According to Fétis, Hummel did 
not possess either the majestic character or the bril- 
liance and novelty which had been remarked in Cle- 
menti’s playing, which Meyerbeer had derived, to a 
certain extent, from Clementi, and to which he gave 
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fresh vigor. But Hummel’s performance had a charm 
all its own, which Meyerbeer was catholic and candid 
enough in his taste at once to perceive. He dreaded 
odious comparisons, or to be beaten on the field which 
had seemed all his own since infancy, while he de 
sired to acquire a novel and distinct excellence. He 
gave another proof of the courage, constancy, and 
discretion which did not fail him throughout life, and 
perhaps also afforded an indication of his too ready 
tendency to allow himself to be swayed by the humor 
of the moment. Instead of trying to rival Hummel, 
by immediately displaying his own gifts and attain- 
ments, Meyerbeer shut himself up in Vienna for ten 
months, as if he had come to study, and not to perform, 
and it was only after the most sedulous practice in 
harmonizing the two styles, and in subjecting his finger- 
ing to the necessary modifications, that he consented to 
appear in public and confirm his reputation as a finished 
pianist. As a proof that there was no want of con- 
fidence in this course, Meyerbeer was so fully satisfied 
afterwards of his own great merits as a pianist, that 
he was possessed with the idea that he would become a 
model for others, and determined not to publish the 
music which he played for several years, in order to 
prevent its becoming a common supply for pianists. 
Eventually, when his mind took a new bent, and his 
energy was turned in a fresh direction, he became so 
indifferent to his reputation as a pianist, that he left 
off playing in public and even for himself, and finished 
by forgetting the greater part of his instrumental music 
which he had not written down, and which was thus 
lost to art. At the time when Vienna was brilliant 
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with the congress of united sovereigns, Meyerbeer was 
intimate with Moscheles—a friendship which proved 
permanent. During their early association, when they 
would sit for hours together extemporizing and impro- 
vising on one piano, they produced, among other lively 
duets, the Invitation to a Bowl of Punch. 

Meyerbeer’s eminence as a pianist caused him to 
receive, at the age of nineteen, a commission to write 
for the Court Theatre, Vienna. He produced in 1813 
Alameleck, or the Two Caliphs, which failed. He was 
told by a friendly and competent critic that he had not 
studied enough the mechanism of the human voice, and 
that he wrote badly for singers. He was, therefore, 
advised to study in Italy. 

Up to this time Meyerbeer had heard no Italian 
music to win him from his low opinion of Italian art; 
but acting on the counsel which he had received, and 
arriving in Venice in time to hear the Tancredi of 
Rossini in the first flush of its success, the sympathetic 
young German musician was seized with the utmost 
enthusiasm for the new romantic school, as opposed to 
the old classic school, and was ready to become himself 
its most eager disciple; not, however, without several 
years’ study to accomplish the transformation. In 1818 
Meyerbeer, at twenty-four years of age, brought out at 
Padua his first opera in the free melodious effective 
Ttalian style, Romilda e Costanza. The Paduans gave 
the opera a warm reception, partly for its own sake, 
and partly as a compliment to Vogler, who had himself 
studied music in Padua. 

In the next year, 1819, Meyerbeer wrote his Semira- 
mida Riconascinta for Turin; but it was his Hmma de 
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Rosburgo, produced at Venice in 1820, the same year 
in which Rossini brought out his Hduardo e Christina, 
which established Meyerbeer’s fame in Italy. 

In the meantime his German countrymen had looked 
askance at his abandonment of the great traditions of 
German music. Especially Carl Maria von Weber, 
who had never yielded to, or even comprehended, the 
attraction of Italian music, and who regarded ruefully 
the secession of his old comrade. Happily, their 
clashing opinions did not break the two composers’ firm — 
friendship, and Weber showed his unalterable esteem 
for Meyerbeer as a man, and even as an artist, by pro- 
ducing at Dresden Meyerbeer’s German opera of the 
Two Caliphs, the rejection of which at Vienna had 
sent the composer off to Italy. 

But Meyerbeer was not a man to hesitate or turn 
back from a course adopted on due reflection. Not- 
withstanding his tact, neither his genius nor his family’s 
influence in Berlin could make Hmma de Rosburgo go 
down with a German public, when Meyerbeer had it 
represented in his native city, on a visit home in 1821. 
The misadventure probably sent him back to Italy, where 
in Milan, at the Scala, in the following year, he 
brought out Margherita d Anjou. 

His next work was [’Hsule di Granata, distinguished 
in Meyerbeer’s career by the circumstances that it 
narrowly escaped defeat through the jealous machin- 
ations of Italian rivals, and that its hardly won triumph 
was, therefore, more complete and precious. Meyer- 
beer’s last distinctly Italian opera was Il Crociato in 
Hgitto, represented in Venice in 1825, when he was 
thirty-one years of age. So great was the enthusiasm 
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with which it was heard on its first representation that 
the composer was called for again and again, and at 
last crowned on the stage. This opera carried his 
mame into both France and England. Fétis says of 
the Crociato “that critics may remark in it, though it 
is still distinctly Italian, a reaction on Meyerbeer’s 
part—shown for the first time since he had subjected 
himself to the influence of Italian music—and an in- 
_clination to attempt to harmonize the German and 
Italian schools, together with an expression of his own 
powerful dramatic instinct.” 

Meyerbeer was invited to Paris to direct the repre- 
sentation of the Crociato, which, however, was not so 
successful in the French capital as it had been else- 
where. Fétis explains this by saying that the French 
do not divide their crowns; they fall all on one head; 
and at this time they rested on the head of Rossini. 
Besides, the Parisians had imbibed the notion that 
Meyerbeer had already done his utmost, and that the 
Crociato was, as it were, his last word. On the contrary, 
Meyerbeer only bided his time, as on former occa- 
sions. In the meantime events were occurring in his 
private life which distracted his attention from the 
world of art. He married, and two children were born 
to him, both of whom died in infancy. 

It was not till 1828, after six years of rest, that 
Meyerbeer brought out his Robert le Diable, written 
to a libretto by Scribe. It was the opera which was 
to show him in another light—no longer the scholarly 
German or the naturalized Italian, but the original, 
vigorous and passionate, if somewhat ‘‘theatrical,” 
dramatic composer. The French revolution of 1830 de- 
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layed the representation of Robert le Diable till the 


winter of 1831, when it was given at the Académie 
Royale with thunders of applause. Some fear had 
been expressed beforehand that the piece would not 


endure. ‘Don’t disturb yourself,” said a wise official, © 


“it will rise to the clouds, and will make the tour of 
the world.” The prediction was so far fulfilled, that 
while Robert le Diable sustained, and still sustains, 
severe assaults from certain critics, it made the fortune 
of the entrepreneur of the opera, besides saving from 
bankruptcy various provincial directors of theatres. 
Tt stood through a hundred and sixty representations, 
and still the French public were not wearied. 


_ This opera has been translated into German, English, 


Italian, Dutch, Russian, Polish, Danish, and played 
in great and small towns up to the present day; and 
its echoes have reached beyond the United States to 
Mexico and Havana. 

After the splendid success of Robert le Diable, 
Meyerbeer was engaged by the French opera ‘“ad- 
ministration” to write Les Huguenots. It was to be 
produced within a certain time, under penalty of a fine. 
Madame Meyerbeer was suffering from chest-complaint, 
and was ordered to Italy. Her husband, removing 
there with his family, asked for more time for his work, 
and, on being refused, paid the forfeit and threw up 
the commission. He was too powerful a magnate to 


be offended without serious loss. In the end matters | 


were arranged between the contending parties, and 
the Huguenots was brought out in 1836. It failed to: 


create the sensation produced by its predecessor, and 
even excited some disappointment, being declared tedi- 
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ous in the beginning and deficient in intense interest 
throughout. But in course of time the Huguenots be- 
came as popular as Robert le Diable, and has passed 
into the standard repertoire of metropolitan opera- 
houses. | 

In 1841 Meyerbeer was appointed by the King of 
Prussia to the position of General Director of Music 
in Prussia. 

In 1843 Meyerbeer produced a cantata called La 
Festa alla Corie di Ferrara for a féte given by the 
King of Prussia. A work of greater moment, an opera 
named Hin Feldlager in Schlesien, written for the 
opening of the new opera-house at Berlin in 1844, was 
produced under the title of Vielka at Vienna in 1847, 
and is still better known by its third and French name 
of L’Etoile du Nord, under which it was represented 
with considerable modifications and alterations in 1855, 
eleven years after its appearance in Berlin. Meyerbeer 
went to England to superintend the rehearsals when 
the opera was brought out in London in 1855. 

In 1846 Meyerbeer wrote the incidental music to 
the tragedy of Struensee, written by his dead brother, 
Michael Beer. 

_It was not till the production of his opera, Le Pro- 
phéte, in 1849, when the composer was fifty-five years 
of age, that he won full recognition for the power that 
he had shown in Robert le Diable and the Huguenots. 

In 1859 Meyerbeer brought out in Paris Le Pardon 
de Ploérmel, which was immediately afterwards given 
in London with the new name of Dinorah, under the 
personal superintendence of the composer. 

Meyerbeer had yet another great opera—kept in 
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store, it 18 said, as in the case of the detention of the 
Prophete, for lack of a competent singer to take the 
principal part. This last opera was L’Africaine, pro- 
duced posthumously in Paris in 1865. 

L’Africaine suffered somewhat from the incessant 
change of intention of its composer. The original con- 
ception of the music belongs to the same period as 
the Huguenots—Meyerbeer’s golden age—having oc- 
cupied him from 1888 till 1843. Laid aside at that 
time for many years, and the book then undergoing 
a complete alteration, a second story being engrafted 
on to the first, the composition, when resumed, was 
carried on intermittently to the end of his life. The 
chorus of Bishops, and Nelusko’s two airs, for instance, 
were written in 1858; the first duet between Vasco 
and Selika in 1857; while the second great duet took 
its final form as late as the end of 1862. The ex- 
cessive length of the opera on its first production (when 
the performance occupied more than six hours) neces- 
sitated considerable curtailments detrimental to co- 
herence of plot. But, in spite of all this, the music has 
a special charm, a kind of exotic fragrance of its own, 
which will always make it to some minds the most 
sympathetic of Meyerbeer’s works. It is, in fact, the 
most purely musical of them all. None is so melodious 
or so pathetic, or so free from blemishes of conven- 
tionality ; in none is the orchestration so tender; it may 
contain less that is surprising, but it 1s more imagin- 
ative; it approaches the domain of poetry more nearly 
than any of his other operas. 

In addition to his operas, Meyerbeer wrote music 
to celebrate the centenary of Schiller’s birth, the in- 
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auguration of the statue of Gutenberg at Mayence, and 
various events in the Prussian royal family. He was 
invited to furnish a choral piece for the London Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1862, but his compliance pro- 
duced a failure. A Stabat Mater, a Miserere, and a 
Te Deum, and the setting of the ninety-first Psalm 
and of the Lord’s Prayer are among his sacred music. 
Hie wrote many separate songs and melodies, including 
the Lanz des Vaches d Appenzell, and Le Veu pendant 
VOrage. No song of Meyerbeer has been more ad- 
mired than the Robert, tor que j7avme, which is sung 
by Isabelle in Robert le Diable. 

During the last fifteen years of his life Mey Ssboee 8 
health was precarious, and he was compelled annually 
to take the waters at Spa. He died in Paris in 1864, 
at the age of seventy-three. He was in his day Kapell- 
Meister to the King of Prussia, member of the Acad- 
emy of the Fine Arts at Berlin, foreign member of 
the Institut, officer of the Legion of Honor, and chev- 
alier of the Belgian order of Leopold and of that of 
the Southern Cross. Mr. Haweis remarks of Meyer- 
beer that he was, like Spohr, distinguished for his 
abstemious and laborious life. “The name of neither 
is associated with excess of any kind; both were 
personally respected and beloved by a large circle of 
friends.” 

It is common to speak of Meyerbeer as the founder 
of a new school. Fétis affirms that whatever faults 
or failings have been laid to his charge by his op- 
ponents, one thing—his originality—has never been 
called in question. “All that his works contain—char- 
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acter, ideas, scenes, rhythm, modulation, instrumenta- 
tion—all are his and his only.” » 

Between this view and that of Wagner, who calls 
him a ‘miserable music-maker,” ‘1a Jew banker to 
whom it occurred to compose operas,” there seems an 
immeasurable gulf. The truth probably may be ex- 
pressed ‘by saying that he was unique rather than 
original, 


Robert Le Diable. 


Opera in three acts by Meyerbeer. Libretto by Scribe 
and Delavigne. 

Characters: Robert, Duke of Normandy; Bertram, 
his friend; Raimbaut, a peasant; Alberti; First 
Knight; Second Knight; Pierre, squire to Robert; 
Herald-at-arms; Isabella, Princess of Sicily; Alice, 
Robert’s foster-sister; King of Sicily; Prince of Gran- 
ada; Robert’s chaplain; Helena, an abbess; knights, 
nobles, soldiers, monks, nuns and country-people. 

Place, Sicily. Time, Middle Ages. First produced 
at Paris in 18381. 

Previous to the beginning of the opera, Robert, Duke 
of Normandy, has a friend, of gloomy exterior, named 
Bertram, with whom he travels, but to whose evil in- 
fluence he owes much trouble and sorrow. Without 
knowing it himself, Robert is the son of this erring 
knight, who is an inhabitant of hell. During his 
wanderings on earth he seduced Bertha, daughter of 
the Duke of Normandy, whose offspring Robert is. 
This youth is very wild, and has therefore been ban- 
ished from his country. 
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Upon his arrival in Sicily, Isabella, the King’s 
daughter, and he fall mutually in love. 

In the first act we find Robert in Palermo, sur- 
rounded by other knights, to whom a young country- 
man of his, Raimbaut, tells the story of Robert le 
Diable and his fiendish father, warning everyone 
against them. Robert, giving his name, is about to 
deliver the unhappy Raimbaut to the hangman, when 
the peasant is saved by his bride Alice, Robert’s foster- 
sister. She has come to Palermo by order of Robert’s 
deceased mother, who sends her last will to her son, in 
the event of his having changed his bad habits and 
proved himself worthy. Robert, feeling that he is 
not likely to do this, begs Alice to keep it for him. 
He confides in the innocent maiden, and she promises 
to reason with Isabella, whom Robert has irritated by 
his jealousy, and who has banished him from her 
presence. 

As a recompense for her service Alice asks Robert’s 
permission to marry Raimbaut. Seeing Robert’s 
friend, Bertram, she recognizes the latter’s likeness to 
Satan, whom she saw in a picture, and instinctively 
shrinks from him. When she leaves her master, Bert- 
ram induces his friend to try his fortune with the dice, 
and he loses all. 

In the second act the scene is laid in the palace of 
Isabella, who laments Robert’s inconstancy. Alice 
enters, bringing Robert’s letter, and the latter instantly 
follows to crave his mistress’ pardon. Isabella presents 
him with a new suit of armor, and he consents to 
meet the Prince of Granada in mortal combat. But 
Bertram lures him away by deceiving him with a phan- 
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tom. Robert vainly seeks the Prince in the forest, and 
in his absence the Prince of Granada is victorious in 
the tournament, and obtains Isabella’s hand. 

The third act opens with a view of the rocks of 
St. Irene, where Alice hopes to be united with Raim- 
baut. The peasant expects his bride, but meets Bert- 
ram instead, who makes him forget Alice, by giving 
him gold and offering dangerous advice. Raimbaut 
goes away to spend the money, while Bertram descends 
to the evil spirits in the deep. When Alice comes, 
Raimbaut is gone, and she hears the demons calling for 
Bertram. Bertram extracts a promise from her not 
to betray the dreadful secret of the cavern. She clings 
to the Saviour’s cross for protection, and is about to 
be destroyed by Bertram, when Robert approaches, to 
whom she decides to reveal all. But Bertram’s re- 
newed threats at last oblige her to leave them. 

Bertram now profits by Robert’s rage and despair 
at the loss of his bride, his wealth and his honor, to 
draw him on to entire destruction. He tells Robert 
that his rival used magic arts, and suggests that he 
should try the same expedient. Then he leads him to a 
ruined cloister, where he resuscitates the guilty nuns. 
They try to seduce Robert first by drink, then by gamb- 
ling, and last of all by love. Helena, the most beautiful 
of the nuns, succeeds in winning him, and makes him 
remove the cypress-branch, a talisman, by which in the 
fourth act he enters Isabella’s apartment unseen. He 
awakes his bride out of her magic sleep, to carry her 
off, but, overcome by her tears and her appeal to his 
honor, he breaks the talisman, and is seized by the now 
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awakened soldiers. Bertram appears, and takes him 
under his protection. 

The fifth act opens with a chorus sung by monks, 
which is followed by a prayer for mercy. Robert, con- 
cealed in the vestibule of the cathedral, hears it, full 
of contrition. But Bertram is with him, and, his 
term on earth being short, he confides to Robert. the 
secret of his birth and appeals to him as his father. 

He almost succeeds, when Alice comes up, bringing 
the news that the Prince of Granada renounces Isa- 
bella’s hand, being unable to pass the threshold of the 
ehurch. Bertram urges Robert all the more vehemently 
to come over to him, suggesting that Isabella is 
likewise lost to him who has transgressed the laws of 
the church, when in the last extremity Alice produces 
his mother’s will, in which she warns him against 
Bertram, and entreats him to save his soul. Then at 
last his good angel is victorious, his demon-father van- 
ishes into the earth, and Robert, united by prayer to 
the others, is restored to a life of peace and goodness. 


Les fjugnuenots. 


Opera in five acts by Meyerbeer. Libretto by Scribe 
and Deschamps. 

Characters: Marguerite de Valois; St. Bris, Cath- 
olic nobleman; Valentine, his daughter; Raoul de 
Nangis, Protestant nobleman; Marcel, his servant; 
Urbain, a page; Count de Nevers; Bois Rosé, a Prot- 
estant soldier; Cossé, Tananneo and Thoret, Catholic 
noblemen; Petz, Mérée and Maurevert; a night watch- 


man. 
6 
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Place, Paris.and Touraine. Time, 1572. First pro- 
duced at Paris in 1836. 

The scene is laid in France, at the time of the bloody 
persecutions of the Protestants or Huguenots by the 
Catholics. The Duke of Medicis has apparently made 
peace with Admiral Coligny, the greatest and most fa- 
mous of the Huguenots, and the first act takes place 
in the castle of Count Nevers, where the catholic noble- 
men receive Raoul de Nangis, a Protestant, who has 
lately been promoted to the rank of captain. During 
the meal they speak of love and its pleasures, and every- 
body is called on to give the name of his sweetheart. 
Raoul begins by telling them that once, when taking a 
walk, he surprised a band of students which had mo- 
lested a lady in a litter. He rescued her, and, as she 
graciously thanked him for his gallant service, he 
thought her more beautiful than any maiden he had 
ever before seen. His heart burned with love for her, 
though he did not know her name. While Raoul drinks 
with the noblemen, Marcel, his old servant, warns him 
of the danger of doing so. 

Marcel is a strict old Protestant, and sings a ballad 
. of the Huguenots to the young people—a wild and fan- 
atic song. They laugh at his impotent wrath, when 
a lady is announced to Count Nevers, in whom Raoul 
recognizes the lady of his dreams. 

Of course, he believes her false and bad, while, as 
a matter of fact, she comes only to beseech Nevers, her 
destined bridegroom, to set her free. Nevers does so, 
though not without pain. When he returns to his com- 
panions, he conceals the result of the interview, and 
presently Urbain, a page, enters with a little note for 
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Raoul de Nangis, in which he is ordered to attend a 
lady unknown to him. The others recognize the seal 
of Queen Margarita of Valois, and at once seek to gain 
his friendship. 

In the second act we find Raoul with the beautiful 
Queen, who is trying to reconcile the Catholics with 
the Protestants. To this end the Queen has resolved 
to unite Raoul with Valentine, her lady of honor, and 
daughter of the Count of St. Bris, a staunch Catholic. 
Valentine tells her heart’s secret to her mistress, for 
to her it was that Raoul brought assistance, and she 
loves him. The noble Raoul, seeing Margarita’s beauty 
and kindness, vows himself her knight, when suddenly 
the whole court enters to render her homage. Recog- 
nizing her at last to be the Queen, Raoul is all the more 
willing to fulfil her wishes, and offers his hand in 
reconciliation to the proud St. Bris, promising to wed 
his daughter. But when he perceives in her the un- 
known lady, whom he believes to be so unworthy, he 
takes back his word. All are surprised, and the 
offended father vows vengeance. 

In the third act Marcel brings a.challenge to St. Bris, 
which the latter accepts; but Maurevert, a fanatical 
Catholic nobleman, tells him of other ways in which to 
annihilate his foe. Valentine, though deeply offended . 
with her lover, resolves to save him. Seeing Marcel, 
she bids him tell his master not to meet his enemy 
alone. Meanwhile, Raoul is already on the spot, and 
so is St. Bris with four witnesses. While they fight, a 
quarrel arises between the Catholic and the Protestant 
citizens, which is stopped by Queen Margarita. The 
enemies accuse each other, and when the Queen is in 
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doubt as to whom she shall believe, Valentine appears 
to bear witness. Then Raoul hears that her interview 
with Nevers had been but a farewell, sought for but to 
loosen forever the ties which her father had formed 
for her against her will. But the knowledge of his 
error comes too late, for St. Bris has once more prom- 
ised his daughter to Nevers, who at this moment ar- 
rives with many guests, invited for the wedding. The 
presence of the Queen preserves peace between the dif- 
ferent parties, but Raoul leaves the spot with bitterness 
in his heart. 

In the fourth act the dreadful night of St. Bar- 
tholomew is already beginning. Valentine is seen in 
her room, despairing. Raoul comes to take a last fare- 
well, but almost immediately St. Bris enters with a 
party of Catholics, and Raoul is obliged to hide in 
the adjoining room. There he hears the whole con- 
spiracy for the destruction of the Protestants, begin- 
ning with their leader, Admiral Coligny. The Cath- 
olics all assent to this diabolical plot. Nevers alone 
refuses to soil his honor, and swears only to fight in 
open battle. The others, fearing treason, decide to 
bind and keep him a prisoner until the next morning. 
Raoul prepares to save his brethren or die with them. 
Vain are Valentine’s entreaties, and although she con- 
fesses her love for him, yet he leaves her, though 
with a great effort, to follow the path of duty. 

In the last act Raoul rushes, pale and bloody, into 
the hall where Queen Margarita sits with her husband, 
Henry of Navarre, surrounded by the court. He tells 
them of the terrific events which are going on outside, 
and beseeches their help. It is too late, however. Co- 
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ligny has already fallen, and with him most of the 
Huguenots. Raoul meets Valentine once more. She 
promises to save him if he will go over to her faith. 
But Marcel reminds him of his oath, and Valentine, 
seeing that nothing can move her lover’s fortitude and 
firmness, decides to remain with him. She accepts 
his creed and they meet death together, Valentine fall- 
ing by the side of her mortally wounded lover, both 
praising God with their last breath. 


Le Prophete. 


Opera in five acts by Meyerbeer. Libretto by Scribe. 

Characters: John of Leyden, the Prophet, chosen 
leader of the Anabaptists; Bertha, his sweetheart; 
Fides, mother of John; Count Oberthal, ruler of the 
domain of Dortrecht; Zacharias, Jonas and Mathison, 
three Anabaptist preachers; nobles, citizens, peasants, 
soldiers and prisoners. 

Place, Holland and Germany. Time, Sixteenth 
Century. First produced at Paris in 1849. 

The scene of Le Prophete is laid in Holland at the 
time of the wars with the Anabaptists. Fides, mother 
of the hero, John von Leyden, keeps an inn near Dor- 
trecht. She has just bethrothed a young peasant-girl 
to her son, but Bertha is a vassal of the Count of Ober- 
thal, and dares not marry without his permission. As 
they set about getting his consent to the marriage, three 
Anabaptists, Jonas, Mathison, and Zacharias, appear, 
exciting the people with their speeches and false prom- 
ises. While they are preaching, Oberthal enters. At- 
tracted by Bertha’s charms, he refuses his consent to 
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her marriage, and carries her off, with Fides as a com- 
panion. 

In the second act we find John waiting for his bride. 
‘As she delays, the Anabaptists try to win him for their 
cause. They predict a crown for him, but as yet he is 
not ambitious, and life with Bertha looks sweeter to 
him than the greatest honors. As the night comes on, 
Bertha rushes in to seek refuge from her pursuer, from 
whom she has fled. Hardly has she hidden herself, 
when Oberthal enters to claim her. John refuses his 
assistance, but when Oberthal threatens to kill his 
mother, he gives up Bertha to the Count, while his 
mother, whose life he has saved at such a price, asks 
God’s benediction on his head. Then she retires for 
the night, and the Anabaptists appear once more, again 
trying to win John over. This time they succeed. 
Without a farewell to his sleeping mother, John fol- 
lows the Anabaptists, to be henceforth their leader, 
their Prophet, their Messiah. 

In the third act we see the Anabaptists’ camp. Their 
soldiers have captured a party of noblemen, who are 
to pay ransom. They all make merry, and the famous 
ballet on the ice forms part of the amusements. In 
the background we see the town of Miinster, which 
is in the hands of Count Oberthal’s father, who re- 
fuses to surrender it to the enemy. They resolve to 
storm it, a resolution which is heard by young Ober- 
thal, who has come disguised to the Anabaptists’? camp 
in order to save his father and the town. But as a 
light is struck, he is recognized and is about to be killed, 
when John hears from him that Bertha has escaped. 
She sprang out of the window to save her honor, and, 
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falling into the stream, was saved. When John learns 
this, he bids the soldiers spare Oberthal’s life, that he 
may be judged by Bertha herself. 

John has already endured pangs of conscience at 
seeing his party so wild and bloodthirsty. He refuses 
to go further, but hearing that an army of soldiers 
has broken out of Miinster to destroy the Anabaptists, 
he rallies. Praying fervently to God for help and 
victory, John and his adherents become so inspired with 
religious zeal that they resolve to storm Miinster. 
They succeed, and in the fourth act the scene changes 
to the interior of the town, where Fides appears. 
Knowing that her son has turned Anabaptist, though 
not aware of his being their Prophet, she is solicit- 
ing alms to save his soul by masses. She meets 
Bertha, disguised in a pilgrim’s garb. Both vehemently 
curse the Prophet, when the latter appears to be crowned 
im state. His mother recognizes him, but he disowns 
her, declaring her mad, and by strength of will he 
compels the poor mother to renounce him. Fides, in 
order to save his life, avows that she was mistaken and 
she is led to prison. 

In the last act we find the three Anabaptists, Mathi- 
son, Jonas and Zacharias together. The Emperor is 
near the gates of Miinster, and they resolve to deliver 
their Prophet into his hands in order to save their 
lives. Fides has been brought into a dungeon, where 
John visits her to ask her pardon, and to save her. She 
curses him, but his repentance moves her so, that she 
pardons him when he promises to leave his party. At 
this moment Bertha enters. She has sworn to kill the 
false Prophet, and she comes to the dungeon to set 
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fire to the gunpowder hidden beneath it. Fides detains 
her, but when she recognizes that her bridegroom and 
the Prophet are one and the same person, she wildly 
denounces him for his bloody deeds, and stabs herself 
in his presence. Jobn then decides to die also, and 
after the soldiers have led his mother away, he him- 
self sets fire to the vault. Then he appears at the 
coronation-banquet, where he knows that he is to be 
taken prisoner. When Oberthal, the Bishop and all 
his treacherous friends are assembled, he bids two of 
his faithful soldiers close the gates and fly. This done, 
the castle is blown into the air with all its inhabitants. 
At the last moment Fides rushes in to share her son’s 
fate, and all are thus buried under the ruins. 


Etoile dit Nord. 


Opera in three acts by Meyerbeer. Liberetto by 
Scribe. 

Characters: Peter I, Czar of Russia, under the 
name of Peter Michaeloff, a carpenter; George Skaw- 
ronsky, cabinet maker; Catherine, his sister; Pras- 
covia, his bride; Danilowitsch, confectioner; Grit- 
zensko, corporal; General Tschéréméteff; Colonel Ker- 
meloff; Natalia and Eskimona, vivandiéres; Ismailoff, 
a Cossack. 

Place, Wiborg, the Russian camp, and Moscow. 
Time, Eighteenth Century. First produced at Paris 
in 1854. . 

At Wibord, a village on the coast of Finland, a party 
of workmen are drinking and making merry. One of 
them, named Peter, appears proud and imperious. No 
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one suspects his rank, but he is no other than Peter, 
the Czar of Russia, who is in love with a young orphan, 
Catherine, brought up by a gypsy. 

Catherine comes to Wiborg with her brother, George 
Skawronsky. She exercises an absolute control over 
the mind of Peter, and an occasion now arises for a 
display of that power. Sweden and Russia are at 
war. Catherine has made arrangements for the mar- 
riage of her brother to Prascovia, the niece of Meynolds, 
the keeper of a tavern. At the moment when the mar- 
riage procession is advancing towards the chapel, a 
band of Tartars swoops down upon them, and threat- 
ens them with death. Peter seizes a hatchet, and is 
about to attack the barbarians, but is prevented by 
Catherine, who with a gesture overawes and disperses 
them. He, in his turn, yielding to charms so ir- 
resistible, solicits her to unite her destiny with his. She 
consents, on condition that he will become a soldier. 
Peter accepts the proposal, and placing a ring upon the 
finger of his betrothed, departs for the army with his 
friend, Danilowitsch. Catherine now looks for her 
brother. Prascovia, in tears, informs her that George 
is forcibly enlisted, and is on the point of setting out 
for the wars, unless a substitute can be found. “I 
will find him one,” cries Catherine, ‘‘provided that 
he promises to join his regiment after the expiration of 
the honeymoon.” The bargain made, Catherine puts 
on men’s attire, and takes the place of her brother, to 
whom she bears a striking resemblance. 

The second act passes in the camp of Marshal 
Tschérémétoff. Catherine goes through the drill with 
a grace and precision which astonishes Gritzensko. The 
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Czar arrives disguised, under the name of Captain 
Peter, and is accompanied by Danilowitsch. They re- 
pair to the tent. Catherine, who is outside, peeps 
through an opening in the tent, and perceives that her 
lover has kept his word, and won his epaulettes. Peter 
gets intoxicated—she despises him; he drinks to his 
beloved Catherine—she pardons him. He sends for 
his two cup-bearers, handsome vivandiéres, and takes 
liberties with them. Catherine, excited to tears, wishes 
to go, but cannot force herself to it. Gritzensko enters 
to relieve the guard; Catherine pays no attention to 
him, and strikes him in the face. Infuriated, the 
Tartar demands satisfaction of his captain. The Czar, 
stupefied with drink, does not recognize his betrothed, 
and orders her to be shot. Catherine utters a ery of 
despair and rushes from the tent. The voice reminds 
Peter of Catherine, and he sends a messenger to bring 
her back, but he is informed that the soldier has thrown 
himself into the river. At the same time a conspiracy 
breaks out in the army, and Peter rushes amid the 
soldiers, offering to deliver the Czar, alone and un- 
armed, into their hands. “Bring him hither!” the 
soldiers ery. ‘‘Behold him,” exclaims Peter, uncover- 
ing his breast, ‘‘ Now, strike!” At this the troops pros- 
trate themselves, and the Ozar Die them follow him 
to the field of battle. 

The third act takes place at Moscow. In the gardens 
of the palace the Ozar has built a little village, a fac- 
simile of Wiborg, to remind him of his lost Catherine, 
who is not dead, but has lost her reason. Peter, seeing 
that a violent emotion can alone restore her mind, has 
her conveyed to the little counterfeit village erected 
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in the gardens, and invites a few of her old friends 
to meet her. Catherine fancies that she is dreaming, 
until, on beholding Peter, she falls fainting into his 
arms. On recovering, the Czar proclaims her as Em- 
press of the Russias. 


Minorah. 


Opera in three acts by Meyerbeer. Libretto by 
Barbier and Carré. 

Characters: Hoél, a goatherd; Corentin, bagpiper; 
Dinorah; Huntsman; Harvester; First Shepherd 
Boy; Second Shepherd Boy. 

Place, Brittany. Time, the Middle Ages. First 
produced in Paris in 1859. 

A year before the beginning. of the action of the 
opera a young goatherd, Hoél, and Dinorah were on 
the point of being united in marriage at the altar of 
the church of Notre Dame, when the ceremony was in- 
terrupted by a tremendous storm, and a falling thunder- 
bolt destroyed the cottage of Dinorah’s father. Hoel 
yielded up all his worldly possessions to enable the 
father of his betrothed to rebuild his cottage, and was 
persuaded by a village sorcerer to hide himself in a 
neighboring forest for the space of a twelvemonth, 
promising that immense wealth would be the immediate 
consequence of his temporary concealment. 

The sorcerer has been summoned away by death, 
but not until he had confided to Héel the place where 
the money is concealed, and informed him of certain 
conditions attached to the recovery of the treasure, 
namely, that he who first touches the stone under which 
it is hidden will die within a year. This puts Hoél 
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in a quandary, and he looks about for a victim and 
substitute. 

Corentin is an artist who displays his talents by 
performing on the bagpipes. Moreover, he is the 
nephew of the sorcerer, and a great coward. Not- 
withstanding his timidity, Corentin is so fond of money 
that when Hoél acquaints him with the secret of the 
treasure, only concealing the fatal condition, he is 
ready to face the devil himself, providing that there 
is no danger. 

Directed by his friend to the secret spot, Corentin 
is just on the point of removing the stone when he 
hears a voice in the distance singing a romance, in 
which the legend of the treasure and the fatal conse- 
quence to the discoverer are related. Corentin swears 
vengeance on Hoél for the strategem he intended to 
have practiced upon him. Nevertheless, he cannot 
forego the idea of the golden prize, and determines to 
select as his victim the singer of the legend. She 
proves to be Dinorah, who, on the desertion of Hoél, 
has lost her mind, and has become a wanderer in the 
mountains. Corentin, by great ingenuity, contrives to 
lead Dinorah to follow his direction. The moment 
arrives, the girl is about to remove the stone, when the 
tinkling of a goat’s bell is heard, and Dinorah, diverted 
from her purpose, follows the goat, whom she recog- 
nizes as an old favorite. Overtaken by a storm, and 
carried away by the overflow of a torrent, Dinorah is 
rescued by her lover, whose voice restores her reason. 
Finally she is conducted with great pomp to the chapel 
of Notre Dame, and married to Hoél. 
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Opera in five acts by Meyerbeer. Libretto by 
Scribe. 

Characters: Dom Pedro, councillor to the King of 
Portugal; Dom Diego, admiral; Inez, his daughter; 
Vasco da Gama, an officer; Dom Alvar; the Grand 
Inquisitor; Nelusko; Selika; High-priest of Brahma; 
soldiers, sailors, citizens, prison wardens and servants. 

Place, Lisbon and Madagascar. Time, Sixteenth 
Century. First produced at Paris in 1865. 

The first act of this opera is laid m the Council 
Chamber of the King of Portugal. Vasco da Gama, 
sent to find the new route to India, suddenly appears, 
first, because he is in love with Dofia Inez, and secondly 
because he is anxious to discover the new route to India. 
Called upon to explain himself upon this latter point 
before the council, he is condemned to prison for hav- 
ing maintained the existence of countries unknown to 
Scripture. | 

The second act takes place in the cells of the In- 
quisition, where Vasco da Gama is in company with 
the beautiful African slave, Selika. Dona Inez pre- 
sents herself in the prison, and announces to Vasco that 
he is free. She, however, has paid dearly for the 
freedom of her lover, having given her hand to Dom 
Pedro, who has by intrigue got himself nominated as 
the admiral of the fleet which is about to start for 
India. 

The third act takes place in the Indian seas, on board 
the admiral’s vessel, on which Dom Pedro has put his 
wife, and of which Nelusko is pilot. It is easily 
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guessed that Vasco da Gama will find some means of 
uniting himself with the object of his passion—the two 
objects, indeed, for Selika has become the slave of 
Dofia Inez. He is surprised, however, and is about to 
be put to death when a tempest arises, and the vessel, 
put on a wrong course by Nelusko, strikes upon a rock, 
and the inhabitants of the surrounding country leap on 
board to massacre the crew and passengers. A gesture 
from Selika stops them. 

The fourth and fifth acts take place in Madagascar. 
Selika, from a slave, has risen to the position of queen, 
and, being desperately in love with Vasco da Gama, 
tries to save his life by announcing that he is her hus- 
band. Nelusko is astonished. In the midst of all 
this the voice of Dofia Inez, who is about to be put 
to death, is heard. Vasco turns pale, and Selika divines 
the reason. 

In the fifth act the scene is laid in the Queen’s 
garden. Selika has invited her rival to come to her, 
for the purpose of putting her to death, but she re- 
pents, and orders Inez and da Gama to be placed on 
board a vessel about to sail for Portugal. Then, know- 
ing that she could not survive the loss of her European 
lover, she proceeds to the headland, where the ma- 
chineel tree, whose shadow is death, rises in funereal 
majesty. Selika, having before her eyes the vast ocean 
and the diminishing vessel, inhales the fatal poison of 
the tree, and dies. 


Werliot. 


Hector Berlioz is one of the most difficult of all 
musicians to discuss fairly. He appeals to us on 
many counts—as a musician pure and simple, as a 
revolutionary, and as a man of letters. We may like 
him or dislike him, but we cannot ignore him. No 
man has left his mark more enduringly upon the his- 
tory of music. Orchestral music, as we now know 
it, can be said almost without exaggeration to be his 
creation. Tschaikowski and all the modern masters of 
orchestral expression are in a sense hig children. It is 
true, perhaps, that his own musical achievements are 
not destined for immortality. His interests were too 
varied, his range of sympathy was too wide, for him 
to succeed as a pure musician. He tried to make music 
do too much, but in the effort—whether we write it 
down a failure or not—he opened new worlds to the 
ken of man, worlds which have proved a goodly heri- 
tage to those who came after him. 

The incidents of Berlioz’s career and the various in- 
fluences with which he came into contact affected his 
music profoundly, and in considering his works it is 
necessary to bear in mind his environment more than 
in the case of any other great musician. There was 
little in his upbringing that tended to foster his musical 
genius; in fact, few musicians found more difficulty in 
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reaching the goal of their desires. He was born on 
the 11th of December, 1803, at La Cote St. André, 
near Grenoble. His father was a country doctor, who 
intended that his son should follow his own profession. 
As a boy, Berlioz was allowed to amuse himself with - 
music, but he had no regular musical education, and 
when he went to Paris in 1822 to study at the School 
of Medicine, his musical attainments embraced only a 
moderate knowledge of the flageolet and a smattering 
of harmony picked up from Catel’s standard work on 
the subject. Paris soon showed him in what direction 
his real career lay. The dissecting-room disgusted 
him, and the library of the Conservatoire opened a 
haven of refuge. His determination to relinquish the 
study of medicine entailed a rupture with his parents, 
but admission to the Conservatoire and lessons from 
Lesueur consoled him, though for many years he had 
a hard struggle for existence, and had to support him- 
self by singing in the chorus of one of the minor 
theatres. 

At the Conservatoire, too, his revolutionary views 
upon music made him enemies, of whom the most 
bitter and relentless was the director, Cherubini. How- 
ever, he never lost heart, and he was rewarded in 1830 
by winning the Prix de Rome. He had already writ- 
ten a good deal of music, most of it drawn from the 
literary sources which were to exercise so powerful 
an influence upon him throughout his career. Shake- 
speare had given him the Fantasia on The Tempest, 
Goethe the Hight Scenes from Faust, Scott the Waver- 
ley overture, while though the extraordinary Sym- 
phome Fantastique was ostensibly a nightmare of his 
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own devising, it was, as a matter of fact, a musical 
exposition of the popular Byronism of the day—an 
attitude of mind which is reflected in much of Ber- 
hioz’s music with singular fidelity. Berlioz was not 
happy in Italy, and after eighteen months at Rome 
he obtained leave to return. How far his own mar- 
vellous description of that return is to be accepted as 
true may be left to the taste and fancy of the reader. 
The important point is that his Italian trip resulted 
in more music, of which the King Lear and Corsair 
overtures—further tributes to Shakespeare and Byron 
—formed the chief part. 

Berlioz was fated to carry his literary predilections 
into private life with lamentable results. In Hen- 
rietta Smithson, an Ivish actress who played in Paris 
with Kemble, he found an embodiment of Shake- 
speare’s heroines. He married his Ophelia in 1833— 
for the strange tale of his courtship the reader may 
be referred to the composer’s autobiography—but the 
union was not a happy one. JBerlioz’s music was 
not popular, and in order to keep the wolf from 
the door he was forced to take to musical journalism, 
a task which his soul abhorred. He used to complain 
that feuilleton-writing left him no time for composi- 
tion, but as a matter of fact his journalistic period 
was singularly fruitful in music. Between the years 
1833 and 1840 he produced some of his most im- 
portant works, including the Requiem, Harold en 
Italie, Symphonie Funébre et Triomphale, Roméo et 
Juliette, and the opera Benvenuto Cellin. 

In 1838 came a welcome present of 20,000 francs, 
conveyed to him by the hand of Paganini, but now 
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said to have been the gift of M. Bertin, the proprietor 
of the Journal des Débats, the newspaper for which 
Berlioz principally wrote. This relieved him for the 
time from the bonds of journalism, and enabled him 
to visit Germany, where his music was far better known 
and more justly appreciated than in France. His Ger- 
man tour was the beginning of a series of foreign 
triumphs, but no news of his successes abroad could 
convince his compatriots that they had a great composer 
in their midst. In 1847 he paid the first of a series 
of visits to London, having been engaged by Jullien to 
conduct an opera season at Covent Garden. Both on 
this occasion and when he came later the man and his 
music were popular in England. 

His Benvenuto Cellini failed at Covent Garden in 
1853, largely, as Berlioz himself believed and declared, 
owing to a cabal organized by Costa, who was jealous 
of French conductors and composers; but his Roméo et 
Julvette and other works, performed during his con- 
ductorship of the New Philharmonic Society in 1852 
and 1855, pleased press and public alike. In Paris he 
never won genuine popularity during his lifetime. The 
great works of his later years, La Damnation de Faust, 
the Te Deum and Les Troyens, received but scanty 
recognition, and the official honors that at length were 
decreed to him—his election to the Académie de 
Beaux Arts, and his appointment to the post of libra- 
rian at his old Alma Mater, the Conservatoire—came 
too late to heal the wounds dealt by a lifetime of 
neglect. Berlioz died in 1869, a soured and disap- 
pointed man, unable for his peace of mind to foresee 
the influence that his music was to exercise upon the 
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development of his art and the place that he himself 
was destined to occupy in the affections of his fellow- 
countrymen. 

The secret at once of Berlioz’s weakness and of his 
strength les in the essence of his own genius—he was 
as much a poet as a musician. His imagination was 
literary rather than musical. He did not conceive in 
terms of music but in terms of literature, and after- 
wards translated his conception into the language of 
sound. This does not affect the value of his work in 
the extension of musical form and in orchestral tech- 
nique, but it seriously affects the value of his own 
productions. It is this that gives Berlioz’s orchestral 
music what might be called its experimenta) char- 
acter. He does not give the impression of recording 
emotion in music as Beethoven and Schubert do; he 
is always trying to find the right musical equivalent 
for ideas that presented themselves to his mind in a 
different medium. 

This is by no means the same thing as saying that 
Berlioz worked from a poetic basis. A poetic basis 
can generate musical ideas, as in Weber’s Concertstiick, 
which was written while Berlioz was still slaving among 
his gallipots at La Céte St. André, but in Berlioz’s case 
it generated literary ideas, and between the two lies 
a world of difference. The difference between Weber 
and Berlioz in this respect is just the difference be- 
tween good and bad art, between a man working in a 
medium that he fully understands and one struggling 
with forces that he has not properly learned to master. 
Weber, for all his poetic basis, is never anything but 
a musician. His ideas come to him in a musical form, 
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and he develops them in a musical way. Berlioz, striv- 
ing to put his literary ideas into a musical form, is 
continually outraging music, neglecting her limita- 
tions and forcing her to express things that by her 
nature she cannot express. The contrast between the 
two embodies the whole squabble about programme 
_ music. SR 

Some writers on music still continue to affirm that 
music cannot express definite emotions, and quote the 
works of Berlioz as an instance. Had Berlioz con- 
tented himself with making music express definite 
emotions, his works would have been a triumphant re- 
futation of this absurd proposition. It was because 
he tried to make music express physical facts that 
he failed. Hadow, in his article on Berlioz in the 
new edition of Grove’s Dictionary, says naively: “It 
is as idle to inquire the meaning of a composition 
as to inquire the meaning of a sunset.” Why should 
a musical composition, the work of human imagina- 
tion and industry, be compared to a natural phenom- 
enon? The two have nothing in common. Music may 
often have a definite meaning into which it is perfectly 
legitimate to inquire; but music, like all other arts, 
has limitations. Its province is to depict emotions, 
not to record facts. It was because Berlioz, with his 
poet’s imagination, did not recognize these limitations, 
which a true musician instinctively feels, that so much 
of his orchestral music must be written down a failure. 
‘But even in his failure he accomplished great things. 
He brought new elements into music and gave her new 
resources. He was a true child of the romantic 
renascence, a scorner of boundaries and a leaper over 
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the fences of tradition. If some of his experiments 
recoiled upon his own head, others bore lasting fruit 
in the subsequent history of music. 

To call him the creator of programme music is 
absurd. Programme music there had been before him 
in many senses. In one sense, all music is programme 
music, since music that is worthy of the name must 
almost of necessity be an expression of feeling, or at 
any rate of a mood, however vague and indetermin- 
ate that feeling or that mood may be. In a narrower 
sense Beethoven’s symphonies may be called programme 
music, being unquestionably records of definite per- 
sonal emotions, even when not, as in the case of the 
Pastoral symphony, actually descriptive. Nor can the 
name of programme music be denied to the Coriolan 
overture, in which Beethoven, putting personal emo- 
tion aside, describes in music the heroic character of 
the great Roman. But it is a long step from Beethoven 
to Berlioz—from the Cortolan overture to the Sym- 
phome Fantastique. What Berlioz did that was new 
was to take a definite poetic narrative and translate it 
into the language of’ sound, following the development 
of the story step by step, as though he were writing 
a poem or painting a picture. Even this, as we know, 
had been attempted by Weber, but Berlioz carried 
the idea much further, using infinitely more elaborate 
technique, though, as has been already said, his musical 
taste was not unerring enough to carry him over the 
difficulties that beset the pioneer. 

But though Berlioz’s own works are marred by 
grave defects, and do not appear to have in them the 
seeds of immortality, his influence upon those who came 
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after him can hardly be overestimated. He enlarged 
the boundaries of musical form, he opened new vistas 
of expression to the world. Not merely by his sublime 
disregard of tradition and by his restless search for 
new means of expression is he the herald of the revolu- 
tion in music that the nineteenth century witnessed, 
but his extraordinary mastery of the orchestra prac- 
tically revolutionized the whole system of instrumental 
music. Berlioz handled the orchestra as nobody had 
handled it before his day. He is the first of the great 
colorists, indeed to him color was at least as important 
as design. He knew every secret of instrumental ef- 
fect, wielding his orchestra as a painter wields his 
brush and palette. 

His famous Trawté de lOrchestration marks an 
epoch in the history of music. The book is like a 
romance. ‘To Berlioz’s eye the orchestra was a land 
of fairies peopled with beings whom his magic touch 
could call into life. He talks of musical instruments 
almost as if they were alive, dilating upon the special 
qualities of each and its capacity for expressing certain 
shades of emotion with a knowledge and sympathy 
that seem to have been born in him. Berlioz has often 
been compared to Victor Hugo, another child of the 
romantic movement. What Victor Hugo did for poetry 
Berlioz did for music; the verbal magic of the one, 
his delight in the sheer beauty of words, and his power 
of drawing sudden loveliness from their combined har- 
monies, recalls the marvelous orchestral touch of the 
other and his rapture in the mere glory of orchestral 
color. But Berlioz was not the accomplished artist 
that Hugo was, and we find him too often playing his 
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delightful tricks with the orchestra to the detriment 
of the musical effect of the work he had in hand, 
while Hugo’s magical power over words is but rarely 
used save in subservience to the design of a poem. 
The essential qualities of Berlioz’s genius made it 
only natural that his best work should be found in 
his vocal compositions. There are marvellous things 
in the Symphonie Fantastique and Harold en Titalie. 
The unmistakable seal of genius is upon them, but 
neither is satisfactory as a whole. Apart from the 
hopelessness of the task which Berlioz set himself in 
attempting to put into music things essentially un- 
musical, the attitude of mind betrayed in both works 
is fundamentally insincere. Berlioz is himself, of 
course, the hero of both works, but is it the real Ber- 
lioz we find there? Is it not rather Berlioz as he 
wished to appear to the world, Berlioz seen through 
very Byroniec spectacles indeed? Berlioz in the guise 
of the Pilgrim of Eternity, the melancholy youth who 
has drunk of all fountains and is satisfied with none, 
seemed no doubt an impressive figure to the man him- 
self; but it is considerably less impressive to us, who, 
in music as well as in literature, find the Byronic 
pose of the thirties the most insufferable thing in the 
world. Even in his Roméo et Juliette, that strange 
and unsatisfactory compound of symphony, cantata 
and opera, the Byronic Berlioz is still with us. Ber- 
lioz was an enthusiastic admirer of Shakespeare, and 
had saturated himself with Shakespeare’s plays; but 
in his Romeo there is a great deal more of Byron than 
of Shakespeare. SBerlioz’s love-music is nearly always 
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maudlin, and the love-scene in Roméo et Juliette has 
not a suggestion of the virile passion of Shakespeare. 

To say that Berlioz’s music is best when it is least 
subjective is almost the same thing as saying that he 
was a great artist but not a great man—and this is 
perhaps the truth about him put as briefly as possible. 
Berlioz’s personality, to be perfectly frank, is not en- 
gaging. It is possible to sympathize with his trials 
and disappointments—and he had many—without feel- 
ing any overmastering admiration for the man him- 
self. Berlioz was really something very much more 
than a querulous poseur, but often it becomes neces- 
sary to remind oneself of the fact. He was naturally 
self-conscious, and his self-consciousness was increased 
by his lifelong struggle to win recognition from the 
world in which he lived. He was emphatically not 
one of those men to whom art is enough. Success 
was the breath of life to him, and he fought for it with 
all his strength. His constant endeavor to impress the 
world with a sense of his greatness undoubtedly af- 
fected his music. It led him into extravagances and 
sensationalism, which possibly in his later days he may 
have deplored. 

A man of this type is found at his best in works 
which lead him away from himself, and thus we find 
Berlioz’s strongest and finest music not in those works 
such as the Symphome Fantastique and Harold en 
Italie, in which, roughly speaking, he is writing about 
himself, but in his Te Deum, his Requiem, and his 
Damnation de Faust, in which a fine subject appeals 
to his imagination, and takes him into a new world of 
thought and emotion. In his two great ecclesiastical 
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works we have him at his best. Berlioz worked best 
with a vast canvas and a broad scheme of color. The 
Te Deum and Requiem are colossal in conception, and 
carried out with splendid mastery of detail. There 
is a primitive grandeur about this music of his which 
has rarely been reached by other composers. 

Heine said of Berlioz: “He makes me think of 
vast mammoths and other extinct animals, of fabulous 
empires filled with fabulous crimes, and other enor- 
mous possibilities’—a happy description of the dim, 
cloudy grandeur of such splendid achievements of 
musical imagination as, for instance, the Judex. cre- 
deris, a conception of the Last Judgment which may 
well be ranked with that of Michael Angelo. In the 
Damnation de Faust the scheme is less grandiose, but 
the color is richer and more varied, and the emotion 
more poignant and searching. Berlioz sent the kernel 
of his work—the eight scenes from Faust, which he 
wrote in 1828—to Goethe, but the offering was never 
acknowledged. Probably the sedulous Zelter, whose 
life was devoted to keeping all other musicians outside 
the Olympian circle, intercepted it, or at any rate pre- 
vented Goethe from studying it. Whether Goethe 
would have approved of it as an interpretation of his 
own poem may be doubted, but he would have appre- 
ciated the earnestness of the musician. 

The Faust of Berlioz is a very different person from 
Goethe’s, and the work as a whole is somewhat un- 
satisfactory, being too dramatic in style for the con- 
cert room and not dramatic enough for the stage, 
as recent attempts to play it as an opera have con- 
elusively proved; but Berlioz put his best and most 
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living work into it, and if not altogether successful as 
a transcription of Goethe’s Faust, it is unquestionably 
the finest piece of music inspired by the poem that 
has been given to the world as yet. Berlioz’s operas 
show as plainly as does his Yaust that he had not the 
dramatic gift. His Les Troyens has many noble pages, 
often showing unmistakable traces of the enthusiasm 
for Gluck that was one of Berlioz’s earliest and most 
lasting emotions, but the atmosphere of the work is 
epic rather than dramatic, and on the stage Les Troyens 
leaves the spectator cold. 

Of all great composers—and in many senses the title 
cannot be denied to Berlioz—few have left behind them 
less music that can sincerely be called great, and as 
time goes on it is probable that Berlioz will figure 
less and less actively as a direct influence in music. 
An indirect influence he must always be. The man 
who gave us the modern orchestra and showed us how 
to use it must always be a historical figure of supreme 
interest, even when, as Wagner aptly said, the musician 
in him is buried beneath the ruins of his own ma- 
chines. 


Benvennto Cellini. 


Opera in three acts by Hector Berlioz. Libretto by 
de Wailly and Barbier. German text by Peter Cor- 
nelius. 

Characters: Benvenuto Cellini, a Florentine gold- 
smith; Giacomo JBalducci, the Papal treasurer; 
Fieramosea; Cardinal Salviati; Francesco, Bernadino, 
Cellini’s head-workmen; Pompeo, a bravo; an inn- 
keeper; Teresa, daughter of Balducci; Ascanio, pupil 
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of Cellini; personages of the Pantomine; the counter- 
feit Treasurer; Harlequin; Punchinello; Columbine; 
two fighters; servants and neighbors of Balducci, metal 
workers, founders, maskers, Roman archers, monks, 
members of the Cardinal’s suite, people. 

Place, Rome. Time, Sixteenth Century. First pro- 
duced at Paris in 1838. 

The events of this opera are supposed to have oc- 
curred in the year 1532, under Pope Clement VII, 
during three days, Monday before Shrove-tide, Shrove- 
Tuesday and Ash-Wednesday. Benvenuto Cellini, the 
Tuscan goldsmith, has been called to Rome by the 
Pope, in order to embellish the city with his master- 
pieces. He loves Teresa, the daughter of the old papal 
treasurer, Balducci, and the love is mutual. At the 
~same time another suitor, Fieramosca, the Pope’s 
sculptor, is favored by her father. Old Balducci 
erumbles in the first scene at the Pope’s predilection 
for Cellini, declaring that such an excellent sculptor 
as Fieramosca ought to suffice. He goes for a walk, 
and Cellini finds Teresa alone. To save her from 
Fieramosca he plans an elopement, selecting the close 
of the Carnival as the time best suited for carrying 
out their design. The rendezvous is to be the Piazza 
di Colonna, where he will wait for her, disguised as a 
monk in white, accompanied by a Capuchin, his pupil 
Ascanio. 

Unhappily the rival, Fieramosca, has entered unseen, 
and has overheard all. While the lovers are bidding 
each other farewell Balducci returns, and Cellini has 
scarcely time to hide behind the window-curtain before 
he enters. The father is surprised to find his daughter 
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still up, and Teresa, seeking for an excuse to send him 
away, feigns to be frightened by a thief in her cham- 
ber. There Balducci finds the hapless Fiermosca hid- 
den and Cellini meanwhile escapes. Balducci and his 
daughter calling for help, all the female servants and 
_ women of the neighborhood appear armed with brooms 
and wooden spoons. They fall upon the hapless lover 
and finally force him to escape through a window. 

In the second act we find Cellini in a tavern with 
his pupils and friends. They have no money left to 
pay for their wine, when Ascanio brings gold from 
the Pope, which, however, he only delivers after Cel- 
lini has given a solemn promise to finish at once the 
statue of Perseus he is engaged upon. Great is the 
general wrath when they find the money consists of 
but a paltry sum, and they resolve to avenge them- 
selves on the avaricious treasurer, Balducci, by im- 
personating him in the theatre. Fieramosca, who has 
again been eavesdropping, turns for help to his friend 
Pompeo, a bravo. They decide to outwit Cellini by 
adopting the same costumes as he and his pupil. 

The scene changes. We see the Piazza di Colonna 
and the theatre, in which the pantomime of King Midas 
is acted. Balducci, who is there with his daughter 
among the spectators, recognizes in the snoring King a 
portrait of himself and furiously advances to grapple 
with the actor. Cellini profits by the ensuing tumult 
to approach Teresa, but at the same time Fieramosca 
comes up with Pompeo, and Teresa cannot discern 
which is the true lover, owing to the masks worn by 
each. A fight ensues, in which Cellini stabs Pompeo. 
He is arrested, and Teresa flies with the Capuchin 
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Ascanio to Cellini’s atelier. The enraged people are 
about to lynch the murderer, when three cannon shots 
are fired, announcing that it is Ash-Wednesday, the 
lights are extinguished and Cellini escapes in the dark- 
ness, 

The third act represents Cellini’s atelier with the 
workmen in it. ‘Teresa, not finding her lover, is in 
great distress. Ascanio consoles her, and when the 
Miserere of the Penitents is heard, both join in a prayer 
to the Holy Virgin. 

Suddenly Cellini rushes in, and, embracing Teresa, 
relates that he fled the night before into a house. A 
procession of penitent monks passing by in the morn- 
ing, he joined them, as their white cowls were similar 
to his own disguise. He decides to escape at once to 
Florence with Teresa, but is already pursued by Bal- 
ducci, who appears with Fieramosca, and insists on his 
daughter returning to marry the latter. At this mo- 
ment the Cardinal Salviati steps in to look. for the 
statue. He is highly indignant that Cellini, thought- 
less, like most artists, has not kept his promise. More- 
over, hearing him accused by Balducci, he threatens 
severe punishment, and finally declares that Perseus 
shall be cast by another. Cellini, in the pride of genius, 
and full of rage, seizes a hammer, and, surrounded by 
his workmen, declares that he will destroy his work 
rather than see it finished by another. 

The Cardinal, fearful of losing the statue, changes 
his tactics, and, in compliance with Cellini’s request, 
promises him full pardon and Teresa’s hand, if he will 
finish Perseus in an hour’s time, as Cellini offers to do. 
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Should he fail in his gigantic task, his life will be 
forfeited. 

All set to work at once. At the Cardinal’s request, even 
Fieramoscea assists. More and more metal is demanded, 
and Cellini sacrifices all his masterpieces in gold and 
silver. At last the casting is completed, Cellini breaks 
the mould and the statue of Perseus shines faultlessly 
forth, a glorious work of art, bringing immortality to 
its maker. All present bow before the greatness of 
genius, and Fieramosca, the rival in art and love, is 
the first to embrace Cellini, who obtains full pardon 
and the hand of Teresa, accompanied by her father’s 
blessing. 

he Damnation of Fanst. 


Opera in four parts by Hector Berlioz. Libretto 
founded upon Goethe’s Faust, and adapted by Berlioz, 
Gérard and Gadonniére. 

Characters: Faust; Mephistopheles; Brander; 
Marguerite; soldiers and students, angels and demons, 
enomes, sylphs, men and women. 

Place, Hungary and Northern Germany. Time, 
Seventeenth Century. First produced at Paris in 
1846. 

The first part opens with Faust wandering on the 
plains of Hungary, and meditating upon the approach- 
ing spring. Peasants are heard dancing and singing 
in the distance, which renders Faust sorrowful. The 
Hungarian troops march by, leaving him to melancholy 
soliloquy. 

In the second part the scene changes to Faust’s 
laboratory, in a city in the north of Germany. He is 
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eager for knowledge, yet tired of life. He resolves 
to destroy himself, and raises a cup of poison to his 
lips. At this moment Mephistopheles appears, and 
promises to take him where he will enjoy all the pleas- 
ures of life. Faust consents to go, and they disappear 
into the air. 

Auerbach’s cellar in Leipzig is the next scene. 
Brander, surrounded by students, burgesses and 
soldiers, sings a drinking song, which is followed by 
one from Mephistopheles. Faust is disgusted by the 
brutality and vileness of the drinking-cellar, and Me- 
phistopheles carries him off again, through the air, on 
the mantle of Faust. 

The fourth scene of this part of the opera is on 
the banks of the Elbe, where the travelers are greeted 
by a chorus of gnomes and sylphs. Sleeping, Faust 
dreams of Marguerite, and is promised that she shall 
be his. Mephistopheles now invites Faust to accom- 
pany him to the cottage of Marguerite, and the part 
ends with a chorus of passing soldiers and students. 

The third part opens in the chamber of Marguerite. 
Faust and Mephistopheles enter, and, concealing Faust 
in the curtains of Marguerite’s bed, the demon leaves 
him alone. Marguerite enters, a lamp in her hand. 
She thinks of Faust, whom she has seen and spoken 
to in a vision, and she wonders if her dream will 
return. While braiding her hair she sings a ballad, 
and then sighs deeply. The scene here changes ab- 
ruptly to the square outside Marguerite’s home. Me- 
phistopheles invokes the spirits of fire, who come at 
his summons, and dance a weird minuet around the 
house. The scene returns to the chamber of Mar- 
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guerite. She has suddenly discovered Faust, and is 
overcome with astonishment. [aust passionately woos 
her, but Marguerite, doubting, resists him. Mephis- 
topheles suddenly enters, to warn the maiden that the 
neighbors have taken alarm and are coming to call on — 
Marguerite and warn her mother. Faust hurriedly 
leaves with Mephistopheles by a side-gate of the 
garden, after Marguerite has confessed her love for 
him, and has agreed to meet him on the next day. 

The first scene of the fourth part again opens in 
Marguerite’s chamber, where she sits singing of her 
love. Drums and trumpets sound the retreat for the 
soldiers, and the chorus of men is heard behind the 
scene. Marguerite recalls that it was on such a night 
that she first learned to love Faust, and she mourns 
because he has deserted her. 

The next scene is laid in a sombre forest full of 
caverns. Faust meditates upon nature, and describes 
the sufferings caused by his stormy emotions. Me- 
phistopheles appears and taunts him with his incon- 
stancy to Marguerite. He informs him that she is 
languishing in a dungeon on account of Faust, and 
the latter is penitent and indignant. He declares that 
' Mephistopheles must save her. Mephistopheles con- 
sents to do so upon condition that Faust will sign a 
parchment which he presents to him. Faust signs the 
pioffered document without reading it, and begs to be 
conducted to the cell where his mistress is confined. 
Mephistopheles and Faust depart on the magic black 
horses of the demon. As they ride swiftly through 
the open country in the night, they pass a crowd of 
kneeling peasants, which disperses with frightened 
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cries. Faust believes that the hosts of hell are pursu- 
ing them. Mephistopheles, slackening speed, declares 
that he hears the passing bell tolling for Marguerite, 
and inquires of Faust if he is afraid to go on. Faust 
cries out that he is not, and they urge on their horses. 
Faust is again overtaken with terror of the shapes 
that pursue them, while Mephistopheles shouts in a 
voice of thunder, ‘His soul is mine... for ever- 
more!”’ and with cries of horror from Faust they fall 
into the abyss which has opened before them. 

In the last scene Faust is delivered to the flames of 
hell. The princes of darkness ask Mephistopheles if 
he has truly conquered the proud soul of the doctor, 
and the demon replies that Faust has signed away his 
soul of his own free will, and that it is enslaved for- 
ever. The curtain falls on infernal orgies and the 
triumph of Mephistopheles. 

In the epilogue to this opera the scene is laid first 
on earth, and then in heaven. Voices are heard de- 
claring that there was heard out of hell only the seeth- 
ing of the lakes of fire and the gnashing of the teeth of 
the damned, while in the depths profound was wrought 
an awful deed. 

Then the voices of seraphim are heard, lauding God, 
and pleading for the reception of a contrite soul. A 
voice from the highest heaven calls her name, and 
the opera ends with the apotheosis of Marguerite, saved 
by her faith and hope, and called by the heavenly choir 


to the courts of the blest. 
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Les Tropens. 


Opera in two parts by Hector Berlioz. Libretto by 
the composer. 

Part I. The Conquest of Troy. Opera in three acts. 

Characters: Priam, King of Troy; Cassandra, his 
daughter; Polyxena; MHector’s spirit; Andromache; 
Astyanax; Aeneas; Ascanius; Pantheus; Choroébus. 

Place, before and in Troy. Time, the heroic age. 
First produced at Paris in 1863. 

The first act shows the camp of the Greeks before 
the gates of Troy. No Greek warriors are to be seen, 
as they are concealed within a huge wooden horse, 
which the Trojans, who have come beyond their gates 
to plunder the camp, discover and gaze at with in- 
terest and curiosity. The Trojan prophetess, Cas- 
sandra, daughter of the King, predicts that the wooden 
horse forebodes misfortune, and she tries in vain to 
persuade her betrothed, Choroébus, to escape the im- 
pending doom. 

In the second act, the Trojans, while engaged in 
their sports, hear of the death of Laocodn, who had in- 
sulted Pallas. They think they can atone for his act 
by bringing the wooden horse into the city. Cassandra 
again warns the Trojans, but in vain. When the 
wooden horse is within the gates of Troy, the Greek 
warriors rush out of it and devastate the city. Aeneas, 
who has been warned by the spirit of Hector of the 
impending fall of Troy, and has been directed by 
Hector’s spirit to found a new kingdom in Italy, leads 
the Trojan forces in the ensuing conflict with the 
Greeks. 
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The death of Choroébus is being announced by Cax 
sandra to the priestesses in the sanctuary of Vesta, 
when the Greeks enter, but fail to capture the vestals, 
as all prefer death to bondage. 

Part If. The Trojans in Carthage. Opera in five 
acts. 

Characters: Dido, Queen of Carthage; Anna; 
Aeneas; Ascanius; Pantheus; Narbal; Jarbas; Hylas. 

Place, Carthage. Time, after the Trojan War. 
First produced at Paris in 1863. 

The defeated Trojans follow Aeneas to Carthage, 
where they seek shelter at Dido’s palace. Aeneas learns 
that Dido is about to be forced to marry Jarbas, the 
Numidian King, who is’ approaching with his army. 
Aeneas summons his companions to Dido’s assistance, 
and they conquer her enemy. Dido receives Aeneas 
in state, and hears from him the story of Troy. She 
falls in love with him, and for a time they are very 
happy. But Mercury reminds Aeneas of his duty in 
Italy, and Narbal warns Dido that he cannot remain 
in Carthage. While the lovers find shelter from a 
storm in a grotto, they see the spirits of the woods, 
which are shown in a panorama. 

Aeneas finally listens to the spirits of the slain Tro- 
jans and resists the power of Dido’s love. He breaks 
up the Trojan camp and the ships set sail. Queen 
Dido, after vain attempts to detain hin, resolves to 
die, and orders the erection of a funeral pyre on the 
terrace by the sea. Cursing Aeneas, she mounts the 
pyre, and after phophesying that from her ashes an 
avenger shall arise (Hannibal), she stabs herself with 
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the sword of Aeneas. She sees a vision of the Roman 
Capitol with the inscription “Roma” on it, and then 
expires with the word “‘Rome”’ upon her lips. 


Walebny. 





Jacques Francois Fromental Elias Halévy, whose 
real name was Lévi, was born in Paris, May 27, 1799; 
entered the Conservatoire in 1809, gained a prize in 
solfeggio in 1810, and the second prize for harmony in 
1811. From Berton’s class he passed to that of Cher- 
ubini, who put him through a severe course of counter- 
point, fugue, and composition. In 1816 he competed 
for the Grand Prix de Rome, and gained the second 
prize for his cantata Les dermers moments du Tasse. 
In the following year he won the second Grand Prix 
for La Mort d’ Adonis, and in 1819 his Hermime car- 
ried off the Grand Prix itself. Before leaving for 
Rome he composed a funeral march and De Profundis 
in Hebrew, on the death of the Duc de Berry (Feb. 
14, 1820). It was dedicated to Cherubini, and per- 
formed March 24, 1820, at the synagogue in the Rue 
St. Avoye. | 

During his stay in Italy Halévy studied hard, and 
not only wrote an opera and some sacred works, but 
found time to learn Italian. On his return to France 
he encountered the usual difficulties of obtaining a 
hearing. Les Bohémiennes and Pygmalion, which he 
offered to the Grand Opera, and Les deux Pavillons, 
opéra comique, remained on his hands in spite of all his 
efforts; but in 1827 L’Artesan, which contains some 


pretty couplets and an interesting chorus, was produced 
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at the Thédtre Feydeau. This was followed in 1828 
by Le Roi et le Batelier, a little piéce de circonstance, 
composed conjointly with his friend Rifaut for the féte 
of Charles X. A month later, Dec. 9, 1828, he pro- 
duced Clari at the Théatre Italien, with Malibran in 
the principal part. It contains some remarkable music. 
Le Dilettante d’Avignon (1829), a clever satire on 
the poverty of Italian librettos, was very successful, 
and the chorus “ Vive, vive VItalie”» speedily became 
popular. La Langue musicale was not so well received, 
owing to its poor libretto, but the ballet Manon Lescaut 
(1830) had a well-merited success at the Opéra. La 
Lentation (1832), a ballet-opera in five acts, written 
conjointly with Casimir Gide (1804-1868), contains 
two fine choruses, which were well received. 

In spite of so many proofs of talent, Halévy still 
accepted any work likely to bring him into notice; and 
on March 4, 1833, brought out Les Souvenirs de La- 
fleur, a one-act comic opera written for the farewell 
appearances of Martin, the baritone; and on May 16th 
of the same year Ludovic, a lyric drama in two acts, 
which had been begun by Hérold. 

At length, however, his opportunity arrived. To 
produce successfully within the space of ten months 
two works of such ability and in such opposite styles 
as La Juive (Feb. 23, 1885), and L’Hclair (Dec. 16, 
1835), the one a grand opera in five acts and the other 
a musical comedy without choruses, for two tenors and 
two sopranos only, was indeed a marvellous feat, and 
one that betokened a great master. They procured him 
an entrance into the Institut, where he succeeded 
Reicha in 1836. 
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During the next twenty-two years Halévy composed 
a large number of dramatic works, including Guido et 
Gumevra, in 1838; Les Treize and Le Shérif, in 1839; 
Le Drapier, in 1840; Le Guttarrero and La Reine de 
Chypre, in 1841; Charles VI, in 1843; Le Lazzarone, 
in 1844; Les Mousequetaires de la Reine, in 1846; 
Le Val dAndorre, in 1848; incidental music for 
Prométhée Hnchainé (a translation by Léon Halévy of 
the tragedy of Atschylus), and La Fée aux Roses, in 
1849; La Tempesta, an Italian opera produced in 
London in 1850, and in Paris in 1851; La Dame de 
Pique, in 1850; Le Juwif Hrrant, in 1852; Le Nabab, 
in 1853; Jaguarita V’Indienne, in 1855; Valentine 
d Aubigny, in 1856; and La Magicienne, in 1858. He 
also wrote Les Plages du Nil, a cantata with orchestra 
and chorus, some piano music, and many vocal pieces. 
An opera called Noé was left unfinished. 

By devoting his life to the production of such varied 
and important works, Halévy proved his versatility; 
but the fact remains that throughout his long and meri- 
torious career he wrote nothing finer than La Juive or 
more charming than L’Hclair. He was unfortunately 
too easily influenced, and the immense success of The 
Huguenots, in 1836, had an undue effect upon him. 
Instead of following in the direction of Hérold, giving 
his imagination full play, husbanding his resources, 
and accepting none but interesting and poetic dramas, 
he over-exhausted himself, took any libretto offered 
him, no matter how melancholy and tedious, wrote in a 
hurry and carelessly, and assimilated his style to that 
of Meyerbeer. 

Tt must be acknowledged also that in Guido et Gin- 
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evra, La Reine de Chypre, and Charles VI, side by side 
with scenes of ideal beauty, there are passages so ob- 
scure that they seem impenetrable to light or air. He 
excelled in stage pageantry—the entrance of a cortége, 
or the march of a procession; and in the midst of this 
stage pomp his characters are always sharply defined. 

Not content with supplying the repertoires of three 
great lyric theatres, Halévy also found time to become 
one of the first professors at the Conservatoire. As 
early as 1816 he was teaching solfeggio, while com- 
pleting his own studies; and in 1827 was appointed 
Professor of Harmony, while filling at the same time 
the post of “Maestro al cembalo” at the Italian Opéra, 
a post he left two years later in order to become ‘‘Chef 
du Chant” at the Académie de Musique. In 1833, he 
was appointed Professor of Counterpoint and Fugue, 
and in 1840 Professor of Composition. His lessons 
were scholarly and interesting, but he lacked method. 
Among his pupils may be mentioned Gounod, Victor 
Massé, Bazin, Deldevez, Eugéne Gautier, Deffés, Henri 
Duvernoy, Bazille, Charles Delioux, Aristide Hignard, 
Gastinel, Mathias, Samuel David, and George Bizet, 
who married his daughter. With Cherubini he main- 
tained to the last an intimate and affectionate friend- 
ship which does credit to both, though sometimes put 
rudely to the proof. 

Halévy’s only didactic work was an elementary book 
called Lecgons de Lecture Musicale, published in 1857. 
This book was revised and completed after his death, 
and was adopted as the standard work for teaching 
solfeggio in the primary schools of Paris. In 1854 
Halévy was elected permanent secretary of the Acad- 
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émie des Beaux Arts, and in this capacity had to pro- 
nounce eulogiums, which he published with some 
musical critiques in a volume entitled Souvenirs et Por- 
traits; Htudes sur les Beaux Arts (1861). These 
criticisms and biographical essays are very entertain- 
ing. They secured Halévy’s reputation as a writer, 
which, however, he did not long enjoy, as he died of 
‘consumption at Nice, on March 17, 1862. His remains 
were brought to Paris, and interred with great sol- 
emnity. 


La Bnive. 


Opera in five acts by Halévy. Libretto by Eugene 
Scribe. eidin, 

Characters: Cardinal de Brogni; Prince Leopold; 
Ruggiero; Eleazar; Princess Eudora; Recha; nobles 
and ladies; soldiers; people. 

Place, Constance. Time, the year 1414. First pro- 
duced at Paris in 1835. 

In the first act the opening of the Council of Con- 
stance is celebrated with great pomp. The Catholics 
having gained a victory over the Hussites, Huss is to 
be burned, and the Jews, equally disliked, are to be 
oppressed and persecuted with more severity than 
heretofore. All the shops are closed. Only Eleazar, 
a rich Jewish jeweler, has kept his open, and is there- 
fore about to be imprisoned and put to death, when 
Cardinal de Brogni intervenes, and saves the Jew and 
his daughter Recha from the people’s fury. The 
Cardinal has a secret liking for Eleazar, though he 
once banished him from Rome. He hopes to gain news 
from him of his own daughter, who was lost in early 
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childhood. But Eleazar hates the Cardinal bitterly. 
When the mob is dispersed, Prince Leopold, the Im- 
perial Commander-in-Chief, approaches Recha. Under 
the assumed name of Samuel he has gained her 
affections, and she begs him to be present at a religious 
feast, which is to take place that evening at her father’s 
house. The act closes with a splendid procession of 
the Emperor and all his dignitaries. Ruggiero, the 
chief judge in Constance, seeing the hated Jew and his 
daughter amongst the spectators, is about to seize them 
once more, when Prince Leopold steps between and 
delivers them, to Recha’s great astonishment. 

In the second act we are introduced to a great 
assembly of Jews, men and women, who are assisting at 
a religious ceremony. Samuel is there. The holy act, 
however, is interrupted by the Emperor’s niece, Prin- 
cess Eudora, who comes to purchase a golden chain, 
which once belonged to the Emperor Constantin, and 
which she desires for a gift to her bridegroom, Prince 
Leopold. Eleazar himself is to bring it on the follow- 
ing day. Samuel, overhearing this, is full of trouble. 
When the assembly is broken up and all have gone, he 
returns once more to Recha, and, finding her alone, con- 
fesses that he is a Christian. Love prevails over 
Recha’s filial devotion, and she consents to fly with her 
lover, but they are surprised by Eleazar. Hearing of 
Samuel’s falseness, he first swears vengeance, but, 
mollified by his daughter’s entreaties, he only bids him 
marry Recha. Samuel refuses, and has to leave, the 
father cursing him, Recha bewailing her lover’s false- 
ness. 

In the third act the scene is that of the Imperial 
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banquet. Eleazar brings the chain, and is accompanied 
by Recha, who at once recognizes in Eudora’s bride- 
groom her lover Samuel. She denounces the traitor, 
accusing him of living in unlawful wedlock with a 
Jewess, a crime which is punishable by death. Leo- 
pold (alias Samuel) is outlawed, the Cardinal Brogni 
pronounces the anathema upon all three, and they are 
put into prison. 

In the fourth act Eudora visits Recha in prison, and 
by her prayers not only overcomes Recha’s hatred, but 
persuades her to save Leopold by declaring him inno- 
cent. Recha nobly pardons Leopold and Eudora, and 
resolves to die alone. 

Meanwhile the Cardinal has an interview with 
Eleazar, who tells him that he knows the Jew who once 
saved the Cardinal’s little daughter from the flames. 
Brogni vainly entreats him to reveal the name. He 
promises to save Recha, should Eleazar be willing to 
abjure his faith, but the latter remains firm, fully pre- 
pared to die. 

In the fifth act we hear the clamors of the people 
who furiously demand the Jew’s death. Ruggiero an- 
nounces to father and daughter the verdict of death by 
fire. Leopold is set free through Recha’s testimony. 
When in view of the funeral pile, Eleazar asks Recha 
if she would prefer to live in joy and splendor and to 
accept the Christian faith, but she firmly answers in 
the negative. She is led on to death, and, just as she 
is thrust into the glowing furnace, Eleazar, pointing to 
her, informs the Cardinal that the poor victim 1s his 
long-lost daughter. Eleazar then follows Recha into 
the flames, while Brogni falls back, senseless, 
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Opera in three acts by Léon Halévy. Libretto by 
Planard and Saint-Georges. 

Characters: Madame Darbel; Henriette, her sister; 
a Physician, their uncle; George, a rich young English- 
man, their cousin; Lionel, an American naval officer. 

Place, near Boston, Massachusetts. Time, Eigh- 
teenth Century. First produced at Paris in 1835. 

The first scene is laid in the country house of Henri- 
ette, whose sister, the lively widow Madame Darbel, 
has come from Boston to visit her. Their cousin 
George, a rich young Englishman, arrives, and informs 
them that they have inherited the fortune of an uncle 
upon condition that within twenty-one days George 
shall have married either one or the other of the young 
women. George is left alone to his own reflections for 
awhile. He is regaling himself with luncheon when a 
young American naval officer, Lionel, who has come 
ashore from his ship in the harbor, enters and makes 
George’s acquaintance. Lionel sings, and describes 
the pleasures and dangers of life at sea, after which he 
leaves, taking the gig back to his ship. A sudden 
storm comes up, the little boat is shattered by a thunder- 
bolt, and at the same time Lionel is blinded by the 
flash. Henriette finds him on the shore and leads him 
back to the house. 

In the second act George has made up his mind 
that he will propose marriage to Henriette, and expects 
her immediate consent. Henriette, however, who has 
been caring for Lionel during his illness, has fallen in 
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love with the young officer. He returns her love, tell- 
ing her of it in a charming scene. Meanwhile the 
uncle of the two women, who is a physician, has had 
Lionel for a patient, and under his treatment the 
officer Improves so much that the time soon comes for 
the removal of his bandages. When this is done, 
Lionel, who has never seen Henriette, mistakes her 
sister for her, and falling on his knees before Madame 
Darbel protests undying love for her. As the poor 
Henriette sees Lionel protesting love for her sister she 
believes him unfaithful, and faints. After recovering 
from the fainting spell Henriette disappears. 

Subsequently Henriette writes to Lionel from Boston, 
consenting to his marriage with Madame Darbel; and 
also writes to George, promising to be his wife. The 
two men and the widow employ a ruse to bring her 
back. Word is sent to her of the marriage of Lionel to 
Madame Darbel, and she returns, prepared to keep her 
promise to George. | 

Upon her arrival Henriette is undeceived, and is 
united to Lionel, while the coquettish widow accepts 
the attentions of her conceited but amusing cousin, 
George, who protests that he has always loved her. 


Le Dal D’Andorre. 


Opera by Halévy. Libretto by Saint-Georges. 

Characters: Georgette, Queen of the Harvest; 
Theresa; Rose de Mai; Stephan, the hunted; Jacques, 
the goatherd; Captain Lejoyeux; villagers and soldiers. 

Place, the Pyrenees. Time, Middle Ages. First 
produced at Paris in 1848. 
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A small republic in the valley of Andorre is com- 
pelled, owing to its peculiar position in the Pyrenees, — 
to pay subsidies both to Spain and France. To the 
former she sends tribute of a sum of money; to the 
latter a military force of young men, drawn by lot 
from the bachelors then in the district. 

At the beginning of the opera Georgette is intro- 
duced as presiding over some village festivities. 
Theresa, Rose de Mai, and the Harvest-Queen are all 
secretly in love with Stephan, the hunter, whose heart 
is given to Rose, a fact of which she is utterly ignorant. 

Jacques, the goatherd, who entertains for Rose a 
pure affection, extorts from her a confession of love, 
and, while promising to aid her, raises her hopes by com- 
municating the important information that she is the 
rightful heiress to a fortune of three thousand écus, 
which he declares she will have in her possession on his 
return from a neighboring town, to which he is on the 
point of starting to obtain the fortune from the hands 
of his agent. 

Meanwhile, a certain Captain Lejoyeux arrives for 
the purpose of raising an extraordinary levy of fifteen 
men from the little republic, and Stephan draws one of 
the fatal billets nowrs, which destines him to be sud- 
denly torn from home. Rose, in despair, entreats the 
intercession of Lejoyeux, but without avail. Stephan, 
however, vexed at his ill-luck, and regardless of all but 
Rose, conceals himself in the mountains, and when the 
little force is drawn up in martial order before Le- 
joyeux, in order to drill before departure, the young 
huntsman is missing. Stephan is declared a deserter, 
and is condemned to be shot. 
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Rose, who overhears this, learns from Lejoyeux that 
the liberation of the recruit can be procured by the 
payment of fifteen hundred francs. A thought sud- 
denly strikes her. Her mistress, Theresa, has left the 
valley on some pressing affair, and has entrusted Rose 
with the keys of her coffer. Rose, aware that a large 
amount of money is deposited there, and relying upon 
Jacques’ return for the acquisition of her legacy of 
three thousand écus, abstracts the sum needed for the 
ransom of Stephan, intending to replace it before the 
return of her mistress. The money is given to Lejoy- 
eux, who is satisfied, and Stephan is freed. 

Conscience, however, is not so easily quieted. 
Stephan, learning that some unknown person has 
bought his freedom, endeavors to obtain from Le- 
joyeux the name of his well-wisher, but the Captain 
witholds it, until, with wits upset by the wine with 
which he is plied by Stephan, he allows the secret to 
escape him by stating that Rose is acquainted with all 
the particulars. Perplexed, Rose points to Georgette 
as Stephan’s deliverer. Overcome by this mark of 
love he expresses his great affection for his cousin, who, 
astonished and pleased by his changed manner, indulges 
in the hope of having won his heart. 

Truth, however, asserts her sway. ‘Theresa returns, 
misses her money, and charges Rose with the theft. 
Unable to deny her guilt, she is brought before a tribu- 
nal of justice, and is about to be condemned when 
Theresa, her accuser, to everybody’s astonishment, de- 
clares her guiltless. The cause of this remains a secret 
known only to Jacques the goatherd. Theresa is Rose’s 
mother. Jacques overhears this secret and informs 
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Rose. At the conclusion of the opera Theresa endures 
all the contumely heaped upon her in order to secure > 
the safety and happiness of her daughter. 


La Meagicienne. 


Opera in four acts by Halévy. Libretto by Saint- 
Georges. 

Characters: Count of Lusignan; Melusina; ladies 
and gentlemen of the castle; retainers and servants. 

Place, France. Time, Middle Ages. First produced 
at Paris in 1858. | , 

The Count of Lusignan, whose ancestor was the 
King of Jerusalem, becomes enamored of Melusina, 
one of the rich and noble ladies of the country, and 
seeks her hand in marriage. Melusina accepts the 
suit of the Count, making only one condition to his hap- 
piness, which is that after she has become his wife she 
shall remain invisible to him during the whole of every 
subsequent night. As a reward of his compliance with 
this compact she gives him her love, riches and power. 

The marriage is solemnized. lLusignan is at first 
blessed with perfect felicity, for he remains true to the 
terms of his promise. But one evening, giving way 
to a jealous impulse, he enters a mysterious part of the 
castle, whither the Countess retreats from sunset to 
dawn. To his horror his wife suddenly appears before 
him in the form of a frightful monster. Startled from 
its sleep, the creature utters a terrible cry at the sight 
of the Count, flies into the air, and disappears forever. 


Auber. 





Daniel Frangois-Esprit Auber was born January 29, 
1784 (according to Fétis, 1782), at Caen, where his 
parents were on a visit. The family, although of Nor- 
man origin, had been settled in Paris for two genera- 
tions, and that city was always considered his home by 
the composer. In his mature years he hardly ever left 
it for a single day, and not even the dangers of the Prus- 
sian siege could induce him, then an octogenarian, to 
desert his beloved Paris. Although destined by his 
father for a commercial career, young Auber began to 
evince his talent for music at a very early period. At 
the age of eleven he wrote a number of ballads and 
romances, then much in vogue among the ladies of the 
Directoire period. 

A few years later we find Auber in London, nomi- 
nally as a commercial clerk, but in reality more than 
ever devoted to his art. Here also his vocal composi- 
tions are said to have met with great success in fashion- 
able drawing-rooms. His personal timidity, however— 
a trait which he never lost—prevented the young artist 
from reaping the full benefit of his precocious gifts. 
In consequence of the breach of the treaty of Amiens 
(1804), Auber had to leave England, and on his return 
to Paris we hear no more of his commercial pursuits. 

9 129 
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Music had now engrossed all his thoughts and faculties. 

His debut as an instrumental composer was attended ~ 
by somewhat peculiar circumstances, Auber had be- 
come acquainted with Lamarre, a violoncello player of 
considerable reputation, and to suit the peculiar style 
of his friend the composer wrote several concertos for 
his instrument, which originally appeared under La- 
marre’s name, but the real authorship of which soon be- 
came known. The reputation thus acquired Auber in- 
creased by a violin cencerto written for and first played 
by Mazas at the Conservatoire with signal success. 

Auber’s first attempt at dramatic composition was of 
a very modest kind. It consisted in the resetting of an 
old opera libretto called Julie, for a society of amateurs, 
in 1811 or 1812. The orchestra was composed of two 
violins, two violas, a violoncello and double-bass. The 
reception of the piece was favorable. Cherubini, the 
ruler of the operatic stage at that time, was in the au- 
dience, and recognizing at once the untrained yet pow- 
erful genius of the young composer, offered to superin- 
tend his further studies. To the instruction of this 
great composer Auber owed his mastery over the tech- 
nical difficulties of his art. 

Auber’s next work was a mass written for the private — 
chapel of the Prince de Chimay, from which the beau- 
tiful a capella prayer in Masaniello is taken. His first 
publicly performed opera was Le Séjour Militaire, 
played in 1813 at the Théatre Feydeau. The reception 
was anything but favorable, and so discouraged was the 
youthful composer by this unexpected failure that for 
six years he refrained from operatic productions. 
His second opera, Le Testament, or Les Bullets-douz, 
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brought out at the Opéra Comique in 1819, proved un- 
successful also; but Auber was now too certain of his vo- 
cation to be silenced by a momentary disappointment. 
He immediately set to work again, and his next effort, 
La Begere Chatelaine, first performed in the following 
year, realized to a great extent his bold expectations of 
ultimate success. 

The duration of this success was, to a great extent, 
founded on Auber’s friendship and artistic alliance 
with Scribe. To this union, which lasted unbroken 
until the death of Scribe, a great number of both comic 
and serious operas owe their existence, not all equal in 
beauty and value, but all evincing in various degrees the 
inexhaustible productive powers of their joint authors. 
Leicester, the first of Auber’s operas with a libretto by 
Scribe, was written in 1822; Le Macon, in 1825; La 
Muette de Portici, also known as Masaniello, in 1828; 
Fra Diavolo, in 1830; Lestocg and Le Cheval de Bronze, 
in 1835; L’Ambassadrice, in 1836; Le Domino Novr, 
in 1837; Les Diamants de la Couronne, in 1841; Carlo 
Broscht, in 1842; Haydée, in 1847; DL’ Enfant Prodigue, 
in 1850; Zerline, in 1851; Manon Lescaut, in 1856; 
La Fiancée du Roi des Garbes, in 1867; Le Premier 
Jour du Bonheur, in 1868; and Le Réve d Amour, first 
performed in 1869, at the Opéra Comique. 

‘Auber’s position in the history of his art may be 
defined as that of the last great eminent representative 
of opéra comique, a phase of dramatic music in which, 
more than any other, the peculiarities of the French 
character have found their full expression. In such 
works as Le Macon or Les Diamants de la Couronne 
Auber has rendered the chivalrous grace, the verve and 
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amorous sweetness of French feeling in a manner both 
charming and essentially national. It is here that he 
proves himself to be the legitimate follower of Boieldieu, 
and the equal, if not superior, of Hérold and Adam. 
With these masters Auber shares the charm of melody 
founded on the simple grace of the popular chanson, 
_ the piquancy of rhythm, and the care bestowed upon 
the distinct enunciation of the words, all characteristic 
of the French school. Like them also he is unable, or 
perhaps unwilling, to divest his music of the pe- 
culiarities of his own national type. 

We have cited the Diamanis de la Cowronne as evine- 
ing the charm of French feeling, although the scene 
of that opera is laid in Portugal. Like George Brown 
and the Tribut d’Avenel in Boieldieu’s Dame Blanche, 
Auber’s Portuguese are in reality Frenchmen in dis- 
guise—a disguise put on more for the sake of pretty 
show than of actual deception. We here again recognize 
that amalgamating force of French culture to which all 
civilized nations have to some extent submitted. But 
so great is the charm of the natural grace and the true 
gaieté de coeur with which Auber endows his creations 
that we forget the incongruity of the mongrel type. 

In comparing Auber’s individual gifts with those of 
other French composers, it may be said that he surpasses 
Boieldieu and others in brilliancy of orchestral effect. 
He is, on the other hand, decidedly inferior to Boiel- 
dieu as regards the structure of his concerted pieces. 
Auber here seems to lack that firm grasp which enables 
the musician, by a distinct grouping of individual com- 
ponents, to blend into a harmonious whole what seems 
most contradictory, without losing hold of the single 
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parts of the organism. His ensembles are, therefore, 
frequently slight in construction; but he is a master in 
the art of delineating a character by touches of subtlest 
refinement. 

Among his serious operas, it is particularly one work 
more than any other which has contributed to. its 
author’s wide reputation. At the same time it differs 
so widely from Auber’s usual style that without the 
most indubitable proofs one would hardly believe it 
to have been actually written by the composer of Le 
Dieu et la Bayadeére, or Fra Diavolo. We refer to 
La Muette de Portici, in England and America fre- 
quently called after its chief hero, Masaniello. In it 
the most violent passions of excited popular fury have 
their fullest sway, and the heroic feeling, of self-sur- 
rendering love and devotion are expressed in an original 
and effective manner. Auber’s style in Masaniello is 
as different as can be imagined from his usual mode 
of utterance, founded on Boieldieu, with a strong ad- 
mixture of Rossini. 

Wagner, who was undoubtedly a good judge in the 
matter, and certainly free from prejudice in the French 
master’s favor, acknowledges in this opera ‘‘the bold 
effects in the orchestration, particularly in the treat- 
ment of the strings; the drastic grouping of the choral 
masses, which here for the first time take an important 
part in the action, no less than the original harmonies 
and the happy strokes of dramatic characterization.” 
Various conjectures have been propounded to account 
for this singular flight of inspiration. It has been said, 
for instance, that the most stirring melodies of the opera 
are of popular Neapolitan origin, but this has been em- 
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phatically contradicted by the composer himself. The 
solution of the problem seems to us to lie in the thor- 
oughly revolutionized feeling of the time (1828), which 
two years after was to explode the established govern- 
ment of France and other countries. This opera was, 
indeed, destined to become historically connected with 
the popular movement of that eventful period. It is 
well known that the riots in Brussels began after a per- 
formance of La Muette de Portics (August 25, 1830), 
which drove the Dutch out of the country, thus in a 
manner acting the part of the famous ballad ‘Lilli- 
bulero.” There is a sad significance in the fact that 
the death of Auber, the author of this revolutionary in- 
spiration, was partly caused by the terrors of the Paris 
commune. Auber died on May 12, 1871. 

About Auber’s life little remains to be added. He 
received marks of highest distinction from his own and 
foreign sovereigns. Louis Philippe made him director 
of the Conservatoire, and Napoleon the Third added the 
dignity of Imperial Maitre de Chapelle. He never 
acted as conductor, however, perhaps owing to the 
timidity already alluded to. Indeed, he was never 
present at the first performance of his own works. 
When questioned about this extraordinary circumstance, 
he is said to have returned the characteristic answer, 
“Si 7 assistais a un de mes ouvrages, je wécrirais de ma 
vie une note de musique.’ His habits were gentle and 
benevolent, slightly tinged with epicureanism. He was 
a thorough Parisian, and the bon mots attributed to him 
are legion. | 
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Le flacon. 
(The Mason.) 


Opera in three acts by Auber. Libretto by Scribe 
and Delavigne. 

Characters: Colonel Léon de Mérinville; Roger, a 
mason; Baptiste, a locksmith; Henrietta, his sister; 
Irma, a Greek; Zobeide, playmate of Irma; Abdallah, 
the Turkish ambassador; Madame Bertrand; Rica and 
Usbeck, slaves; townspeople and servants. 

Place, the suburbs of St. Antoine, at Paris. Time, 
Highteenth Century (1788). First production at Paris 
in 1825. 

The first act represents the merry wedding of Roger, 
a mason, with Henrietta, sister of Baptiste, a lock- 
smith. A jealous old hag, Madame Bertrand, who 
would fain have married the young man, is wondering 
whence the poor mason has obtained the money for his 
wedding, when suddenly a young nobleman, Léon de 
Mérinville, appears, greeting Roger warmly. He re- 
lates to the astonished hearers that Roger saved his life, 
but would not take any reward, nor tell his name. 
Roger’ explains that the nobleman put so much money 
into his pocket, that it enabled him to marry his charm- 
ing Henrietta, but Mérinville is determined to do more 
for him. Meanwhile Roger tries to withdraw from the 
ball with his young wife; but Henrietta is called back 
by her relations, according to custom. 

Roger, being left alone, is accosted by two unknown 
men, who, veiling his eyes, force him to follow them 
to a spot unknown to him, in order to do some mason- 
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work for them. It is to the house of Abdallah, the 
Turkish ambassador, that he is led. The latter has 
heard that his mistress Irma, a young Greek maiden, is 
about to take flight with a French officer, who is no 
other than de Mérinville. 

The lovers are warned by a slave, named Rica, but it 
is too late; Abdallah’s people overtake and bind them. 
They are brought into a cavern, the entrance to which 
Roger is ordered to wall up. There before him he finds 
his friend, Léon, and his brother-in-law, Baptiste, who 
was likewise caught and is now forced to help him. 

Recognizing in the officer his benefactor, Roger re- 
vives hope in him by singing a song which Léon heard 
him sing at the time his life was saved. Meanwhile 
Henrietta has passed a dreadful night, not being able 
to account for her husband’s absence. In the morning 
Madame Bertrand succeeds in exciting the young wife’s 
sorrow and jealousy to a terrible degree, so that when 
Roger at last appears she receives him with a volley of 
reproaches and questions. 

Roger, unhappy about Mérinville’s fate and ignorant 
of where he has been in the night, scarcely listens to his 
wife’s complaints, until Henrietta remarks that she well 
knows where he has been, Madame Bertrand having 
recognized the carriage of the Turkish ambassador, in 
which he was carried off. This brings light into 
Roger’s brain, and without more ado he rushes to the 
police, with whose help the poor prisoners are delivered. 
Roger returns with him to his wife’s house, where 
things are cleared up in the most satisfactory manner. 
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La Mlunette de Portici. 
(Masaniello.) 


Opera in five acts by Auber. Libretto by Scribe. 

Characters: Alfonso, Count of Arcos, son of the 
Viceroy of Naples; Elvira, his betrothed; Lorenzo, 
Alfonso’s confidant; Masaniello, a Neapolitan fisher- 
man; Fenella, a mute, his sister; Selva, captain of the 
Spanish guard; Borella, Pietro and Morena, friends of 
Masaniello; a court lady; fishermen, guards, magis- 
trates, citizens. 

Place, Naples and Portici. Time, Seventeenth Cen- 
tury. First produced at Paris in 1828. 

In the first act occurs the wedding of Alfonso, son 
of the Viceroy of Naples, with the Spanish Princess 
Elvira. Alfonso, who has wronged Fenella, the Nea- 
politan Masaniello’s dumb sister and abandoned her, 
is tormented by doubts and remorse, fearing that she 
has committed suicide. During the festival Fenella 
rushes in to seek protection from the Viceroy, who has 
kept her a prisoner for the past month. She has es- 
caped from her prison, and narrates the story of her 
misfortune by gestures, showing a scarf which her lover 
gave her. Elvira promises to protect her and proceeds 
to the altar, Fenella vainly trying to follow. In the 
chapel Fenella recognizes her lover in the bridegroom 
of the Princess. When the newly married couple come 
out of the church, Elvira presents Fenella to her 
husband, and discovers from the dumb girl’s gestures 
that he was her faithless lover. Fenella flies, leaving 
Alfonso and Elvira in sorrow and despair. 

In the second act the fishermen, who have been 
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iello with the royal crown and he is proclaimed King of 
Naples. 

In the fifth act Pietro comes with the other fishermen 
before the Viceroy’s palace. He confides to Moreno 
that he has administered poison to Masaniello to pun- 
ish him for his treason, and that thus he will have been 
King for a day only. While he speaks, Borella rushes 
in to tell of the approach of a fresh troop of soldiers, 
marching against the people with Alfonso at their head. 
Knowing that Masaniello alone can save them, the fish- 
ermen entreat him to take the command of them once 
more, and Masaniello, though deadly ill and half bereft 
of reason, complies with their request. The combat 
takes place while an eruption of Vesuvius is going on. 
Masaniello falls in the act of saving Elvira’s life. On 
hearing these terrible tidings Fenella rushes to the ter- 
race, from which she leaps into the abyss below, while 
the fugitive noblemen again take possession of the city. 


Sra Diavolo. 


Opera in three acts by Auber. Libretto by Scribe. 

Characters: Fra Diavolo, also known as the Marquis 
of San Marco; Lord Cockburn, a traveling Englishman ; 
Pamela, his wife; Lorenzo, Roman officer of dragoons; 
Matteo, an innkeeper; Zerline, his daughter; Giacomo 
and Beppo, bandits; Francesco, a miller; dragoons, 
bandits, villagers. 

Place, a village near Terracina, in Italy. Time, 
Nineteenth Century. First produced at Paris in 1830. 

Fra Diavolo is a celebrated and much feared chief of 
brigands. The Roman court of justice has set a price of 
ten thousand piastres on his head. In the first act we 
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meet the Roman soldiers, who undertake to win the 
money. Their captain Lorenzo has a double aim in try- 
ing to catch the brigand. He is Zerline’s lover, but, hav- 
ing no money, Zerline’s father Matteo, the owner of a 
hotel, threatens to give her to a rich farmer’s son. 
Meanwhile Fra Diavolo has forced his society on a rich 
English lord, Cockburn by name, who is on his wed- 
ding tour with his fair young wife Pamela. Lord 
Cockburn looks jealously at Fra Diavolo, though he does 
not recognize in him a brigand. The English are 
robbed by Diavolo’s band. Disgusted with the inse- 
curity of la bella Italia, they reach the inn at Terracina, 
where the dragoons, hearing the account of this new 
robbery, believe that it was Fra Diavolo with his band, 
and at once decide to pursue him. 

Shortly afterwards Fra Diavolo arrives at the inn, 
disguised as the Marquis of San Marco, under which 
name the English lord has already made his acquaint- 
ance. Cockburn is not pleased by the arrival of this 
Marquis; he fears a new flirtation with his pretty wife. 
Pamela wears valuable diamonds, and these take the eye 
of Fra Diavolo. He sees that the English have been 
clever enough to conceal the greater part of their wealth, 
and resolves to put himself speedily into possession 
of it. 

Fra Diavolo is flirting desperately with Pamela and 
looking tenderly at the charming Zerline, when the sol- 
diers return, having captured twenty of the brigands 
and retaken the greater part of Lord Cockburn’s money 
and jewels. Lorenzo, captain of dragoons, is rewarded 
by the magnanimous lord with one thousand lire, and 
now hopes to win Zerline’s hand. But Fra Diavolo vows 
vengeance on Lorenzo for the death of his comrades. 
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In the second act the bandit-chief conceals himself 
behind the curtains in Zerline’s sleeping-room, and dur- 
ing the night admits his two companions, Beppo and 
Giacomo. Zerline enters and is about to retire to rest, 
after praying to the Holy Virgin for protection. Dur- 
ing her sleep Giacomo is to stab her, while the two 
others are to rob the English lord. 

But Zerline’s prayer and her innocence touch even 
the robbers, the deed is delayed, and this delay brings 
Lorenzo upon them. Fra Diavolo’s two companions 
hide themselves, and the false Marquis alone is found 
in Zerline’s room. He assures Lorenzo that he had a 
rendezvous with his bride, and at the same time 
whispers into “‘Milord’s” ear that he came by appoint- 
ment with ‘“‘Milady,” showing her portrait, of which he 
had robbed her the day before, as proof. 

The consequence of these lies is a challenge from 
Lorenzo, and a meeting with Diavolo is fixed. The lat- 
ter is full of triumphant glee; he hag arranged a deep- 
laid plan with the surviving members of his band, and 
hopes to ensnare not only Lorenzo but his whole com- 
pany. Ordinarily Diavolo is a noble brigand; he never 
troubles women, and he loads poor people with gifts, 
taking the gold out of rich men’s purses only. But now 
he is full of ire, and his one thought is of vengeance. 

Finally he is betrayed by the carelessness of his own 
comrades. Beppo and Giacomo, seeing Zerline, recog- 
nize in her their fair prey of the evening before, and 
betray themselves by repeating some of the words which 
she had given utterance to. Zerline, hearing them, is 
now able to comprehend the wicked plot which was 
woven to destroy her happiness. The two banditti are 
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captured and compelled to lure their captain into a trap. 
Diavolo appears, not in his disguise as a Marquis, but 
in his own well-known dress, with the red plume wav- 
ing from his bonnet, and being assured by Beppo that 
all is secure, is easily captured. Now all the false im- 
putations are cleared up. ‘Milord” is reconciled to his 
wife, and Lorenzo obtains the hand of Zerline. 


Le Domino Noir. 
(The Black Domano.) 


Opera in three acts by Auber. Libretto by Scribe. 

Characters: Lord Elfort; Count Juliano; Horatio 
di Massarena; Gil Perez, bailiff of the royal nunnery; 
Angela; Brigitta; Claudia, the Count’s housekeeper; 
Ursula, a nun; Gertrude, a doorkeeper; nuns, guests. 

Place, Madrid. Time, Seventeenth Century. First 
produced at Paris in 1837. 

The curtain rises on a masked ball given by the Queen 
of Spain, masked at which the heroine, Angela, is pres- 
ent, accompanied by her companion, Brigitta. There 
she is seen by Massarena, a young nobleman, who had 
met her a year previous at one of these balls, and had 
fallen in love with her without knowing who she was. 

This time he detains her at the ball, but is again un- 
able to discover her real name, and confessing his love 
for her, he receives the answer that she can be no more 
than a friend to him. Massarena detains her so long 
that the clock strikes the midnight hour as Angela pre- 
pares to seck her companion. Massarena confesses to 
having removed Brigitta under some pretext, and 
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Angela in despair cries out that she is lost. She is in 
reality the inmate of a convent, and destined to be 
Lady Abbess, though she has not yet taken the vows. 
She is very highly connected, and has secretly helped 
Massarena to advance in his career as a diplomatist. 
Great is her anxiety to return to her convent after mid- 
night, but she declines escort, and walking alone through 
the streets comes by chance into the house of Count 
Juliano, a gentleman of somewhat uncertain reputation, 
and Massarena’s friend. 

Juliano is giving a supper to his gay friends, and 
Angela bribes his housekeeper, Claudia, to keep her for 
the night. She appears before the guests disguised as 
an Arragonian waiting-maid, and charms them all, par- 
ticularly Massarena, with her grace and coquetry. But 
as the young gentlemen begin to be impertinent, she 
disappears, fearful of being recognized. Massarena, 
discovering in her the lady of the charming black dom- 
ino, is unhappy at seeing her in such company. 

Meanwhile Angela succeeds in getting the keys of 
the convent from Gil Perez, the porter, who has also 
left his post, seduced by his love of gormandizing, and 
has come to pay court to Claudia. Angela troubles his 
conscience and frightens him with her black mask, and 
then flies. When she has gone, the housekeeper con- 
fesses that her pretended Arragonian was a stranger, 
to all appearances a noble lady, who sought refuge in 
Juliano’s house. 

In the third act Angela reaches the convent, but not 
without having had more adventures. Through Brig- 
itta’s cleverness her absence has not been discovered. 

At length the day comes when she is to be made Lady 
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Abbess, and she is arrayed in the attire suited to her 
future high office, when Massarena is announced. He 
comes to ask to be relieved from a marriage with 
Ursula, Lord Elfort’s daughter, who is destined for 
him, and who is also an inmate of the convent, but 
whom he cannot love. Notwithstanding her disguise he 
recognizes his beloved ‘‘domino,” who, happily for both, 
is released by the Queen from her high mission and per- 
mitted to choose a husband. Her choice, of course, is 
no other than the happy Massarena. Ursula is con- 
soled by being made Lady Abbess, a position which 
suits her ambitious nature. 


Les Diamants de la Conronne. 


(The Crown Diamonds.) 


Opera in three acts by Auber. Libretto by Saint- 
Georges. 

Characters: Don Henry, Marquis di Sandoval; 
Count Campo Mayor; Don Sebastian; Rebolledo, the 
brigand chief; Diana; Caterina; Queen Maria Fran- 
cesca; ladies and gentlemen of the court; brigands, 
monks and villagers, ete. 

Place, Portugal. Time, the Middle Ages. First 
produced at Paris in 1841. 

When the opera begins a tempest is raging in the 
mountains of Estremadura, near the hermitage of St. 
Hubert. Don Henry, Marquis of Sandoval, after an 
absence of six years, has recently returned to Portugal 
to marry his cousin Diana, daughter of Count Campo 
Mayor, minister of justice to the Queen Maria Fran- 
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cesca. Don Henry is seeking shelter from the storm. 
He finds himself in a cave occupied by brigands 
and coiners. The bandits resolve to assassinate him, 
but he is protected by the niece of the chieftain, a hand- 
some girl named Caterina, who has fallen in love with 
him at first sight. 

Soldiers surround the cave of the bandits, and by a 
secret passage Caterina escapes. Disguised as monks 
the brigands also leave in safety, bearing with them 
what is supposed to be the shrine of St. Hubert, but 
which in reality is a hoard of false diamonds, the re- 
sult of their nefarious manufacture. 

The scene of the second act is laid at Lisbon, in the 
castle of Coimbra. The loss of the Crown Diamonds 
has reached the ears of Don Campo Mayor, and pre- 
vents him from extending his hospitality to the occu- 
pants of a carriage which has come to grief just out- 
side the castle walls. The marriage of Don Henry and 
Diana is about to be solemnized, although not altogether 
with the good-will of the expectant bride, who is se- 
cretly in love with a handsome young officer, Don Sebas- 
tian. In the persons of the strangers Don Henry 
recognizes the brigand chief and his daughter Caterina. 
Diana is about to betray them to her father, but on 
Don Henry declaring his love for Caterina, and prom- 
ising to give up his intentions towards her, she de- 
termines to aid Caterina to escape, and the brigand’s 
daughter departs in Campo Mayor’s carriage, the act 
terminating with Don Henry’s abrogation of the mar- 
riage contract. i 

The consummation takes place in the third act, the 


scene being the palace at Lisbon. The young Queen is 
10 
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about to be crowned, and Diana, her father and Sebas- 
tian are present on the occasion. Don Henry also 
comes in search of Caterina. Caterina’s father, Rebol- 
ledo, is now a court favorite, having enriched the royal 
coffers by selling the counterfeit crown jewels. He is 
made Minister of Police, and Don Henry, utterly be- 
wildered, is committed to prison. The Queen, however, 
relenting on the side of justice, summons Don Henry 
before her, and in her he recognizes Caterina. Allowed 
a husband of her own choice, she proclaims to her sub- 
jects that she has chosen Don Henry to be her consort 
and their king. 


Carlo Brosehi. 


Opera in three acts by Auber. Libretto by Scribe. 

Characters: Ferdinand VI of Spain; Queen Maria 
Theresa; Raphael d’Estuniga; Gil Vargas, his stew- 
ard; Carlo Broschi, a singer; Casilda, his sister; the 
Grand Inquisitor; nobles and ladies of the court; re- 
tainers and servants. 

Place, the vicinity of Madrid and Aranjuez, Spain. 
Time, Eighteenth Century. First produced at Paris 
in 1843. 

Carlo Broschi, a singer, has placed his only sister 
Casilda in a convent near Madrid, to save her from the 
persecutions of the clergy who have been trying for 
reasons of their own to give the beautiful maiden to the 
King. At the beginning of the opera Casilda confesses 
to her brother that she is in love with an unknown cava- 
lier, who entertains a like passion for her, but Carlo 
considers that his sister, a milliner, does not stand high 
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enough in the social scale to permit a lawful union with 
a nobleman. Carlo then meets the King accidentally. 
He has fallen into deep melancholy, and Carlo succeeds 
in cheering him by singing an old romance, which he 
learned from his mother. Both King and Queen are 
full of gratitude, and Carlo soon finds himself at court, 
loaded with honors. In his new position he meets 
Raphael d’Estuniga, Casilda’s lover. 

In despair at having lost his lady-1ove, Raphael is 
about to appeal to the devil for help, when Carlo ap- 
pears, representing himself as Satan. He promises his 
help on condition that Raphael shall give him one-half 
of all his winnings. This is a condition easily accepted, 
and Raphael is made a court official through Carlo’s in- 
fluence. Meanwhile the clergy vainly try to ensnare the 
King again. Carlo is like His Majesty’s better self; he 
disperses his Sire’s melancholy by singing to him, and 
rekindles his interest in government. 

Raphael, feeling quite secure in his league with the 
devil, begins to play. He is fortunate, but Carlo never 
fails to claim the share, which is willingly surrendered 
to him. All at once Casilda appears on the scene to 
put herself under the protection of her brother, the 
priests having found out her refuge. She recognizes the 
King, and tells her brother that it was he to whom she 
was taken against her will. The King believes her to 
be a ghost and his reason threatens to give way, but 
Carlo assures him that the girl is living. The Queen, 
who knows nothing of her husband’s secret, here inter- 
rupts the conversation, and bids Carlo follow her. 

Meanwhile Raphael and Casilda have an interview, 
but the King comes suddenly upon them and at once 
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orders Raphael to be put to death, the latter having 
failed in the reverence due to his sovereign. Raphael, 
however, trusting in the devil’s help, does not lose 
courage, and Carlo actually saves him by telling the 
King that Casilda is Raphael’s wife. 

The Grand Inquisitor, however, succeeds in discov- 
ering this untruth, and in exciting the King’s anger 
against his favorite. Carlo, much embarrassed, obtains 
an interview with the King, and confessing the whole 
truth assures him that the Queen knows as yet nothing, 
and implores him to give his thoughts and his affections 
once more to her and to his country. The King, 
touched to generosity, gives his benediction to the lovers, 
together with a new title for Raphael, who is henee- 
forth to be called Count of Puycerda. Raphael at last 
learns that the so-called devil is his bride’s brotHer, who 
tells him that this time his share lies in making two 
lovers happy, a share which gives him both pleasure and 
content. 


Avam. 





Adolphe Charles Adam, born in Paris, July 24, 
1808, was the son of Louis Adam, a well-known musi- 
cian and pianoforte player at the Conservatoire. Al- 
though thus intimately connected with the art of music, 
the father strenuously resisted the strong desire of his 
son to follow the same calling. Adolphe was sent to an 
ordinary day school, and was refused all musical in- 
struction, which he himself tried to supply by private 
studies, carried on in secret and without guidance or 
encouragement. This struggle between father and son 
lasted for a long time. 

At last the quiet persistence of the young man over- 
came parental prejudice. In his sixteenth year Adolphe 
was allowed to enter the Conservatoire, but only as an 
amateur, and on condition of his promising solemnly 
never to write for the stage, a promise which at a later 
period he felt under no obligation to keep. His first 
master was Benoist, and his instrument the organ, a 
choice truly surprising in the future composer of 
La Jolie Fille de Gand and Le Postillon de Longjumeau. 
‘His relations to the “queen of instruments,” however, 
were not of an elevated, or even a lasting, kind. Un- 
abashed by the great traditions of Frescobaldi, Bach or 
Handel, he began to thrum little tunes of his own on 
the organ, which, however, he soon abandoned for its 
miniature counterpart, the harmonium. 
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Adam’s first success was due in part to his clever im- 
provisations on that instrument in fashionable drawing- 
rooms. It was perhaps owing to his want of early train- 
ing that even at a more advanced period he was unable 
to read music at sight. The way in which he at last 
acquired the sense of intuitive hearing, so indispensable 
for the musical composer, is pleasantly described by 
Adam himself in the autobiographical sketch of his life: 
“Soon after my admission to the Conservatoire,” he 
says, “‘ I was asked by a schoolfellow a few years older 
than myself to give a lesson at his solfeggio class, he 
being otherwise engaged. I went to take his place with 
sublime self-assertion, and, although totally unable to 
read a ballad, I somehow managed to acquit myself 
creditably, so creditably, indeed, that another solfeggio 
class was assigned to me. Thus I learned reading 
music by teaching others how to do it.” 

We are also told of his studying counterpoint under 
Eler and Reicha, which, however, to judge by the re- 
sults, cannot have amounted to much. The only master 
to whom Adam owed not only an advance of his musi- 
cal knowledge, but to some extent the insight into his 
own talent, was that brilliant star of modern French 
opera, Boieldieu. In 1821 Boieldieu had been ap- 
pointed professor of composition at the Conservatoire, 
and Adam was among his first and most favorite pupils. 
The intimacy which soon sprang up between the teacher 
and the pupil has been pleasantly described by Adam in 
his posthumously published little volume, Derniers 
Souvenirs d’un Musicien. It was owing to this friend- 
ship that Adam was able to connect his name with a 
work vastly superior to his own powers, Boieldieu’s 
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Dame Blanche, of which he composed part of the over- 
ture. 

By Boieldieu’s advice and example also Adam’s 
talent was led to its most congenial sphere of action— 
the comic opera. The composer’s first connections with 
the stage were of the humblest kind. In order to ac- 
quire theatrical experience he is said to have accepted 
the position of supernumerary musician at the Gym- 
nase, from which point he soon advanced to that of ac- 
companist at the same theatre. His first independent 
attempt at dramatic composition was the one-act oper- 
etta of Pierre et Catherine, brought out at the Opéra 
Comique in 1829. It was followed the next year by 
the three-act opera Danilowa. Both were favorably re- 
ceived, and, encouraged by his success, Adam began to 
compose with a rapidity and ease of productiveness fre- 
quently fatal to his higher aspirations. The more im- 
portant of these operas, with the dates of their first per- 
formances, include, Le Chalet, 1834; Le Postillon de 
Longjumeau, 1835, Adam’s best and most successful 
work; Le Brasseur de Preston, 1838; Le Roz d’Y vetot, 
1842; Caghostro and Richard en Palestine, 1844; and 
La Poupée de Niiremberg, 1852. His ballets include 
Faust, 1832; La Jolie Fille de Gand, 1839, and Giselle, 
1841. 

In 1847 Adam started, at his own expense and respon- 
sibility, a new operatic theatre called Théatre Nationale, 
destined to bring the works of aspiring young com- 
posers before the public. These laudable efforts were 
interrupted by the outbreak of the Revolution in Feb- 
ruary of the ensuing year. The theatre had to close, 
-Adam having sunk in the enterprise all his earnings, 
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and having, moreover, incurred a considerable debt. 
Like Sir Walter Scott, Adam considered the discharge 
of this debt the chief task of his life. This task he ac- 
complished in the course of five years, during which 
time, besides writing operas, he occupied himself in 
writing criticisms and fewilletons for the newspapers. 
His contributions to the Constitutionel Assemblée Na- 
tionale and Gazette Musicale were much appreciated by 
the public. Although a critic he succeeded in making 
no enemies. Some of his sketches, since collected, are 
amusing and ably though not brilliantly written. 

In 1844 Adam was elected member of the Institute, 
and in 1849 he was appointed Professor of Composition 
at the Conservatoire. He died suddenly in 1856. 

Adam’s reputation during his lifetime was not con- 
fined to his own country. He wrote operas and ballads 
for London, Berlin and St. Petersburg, and lived ocea- 
sionally in these cities. His most popular opera, 
Le Postillon de Longjwmeau, is still frequently per- 
formed in France and Germany. In the latter country 
it owed much of its success chiefly to the astonishing 
vocal feats of the famous tenor, Herr Theodor Wachtel, 
whose own life seemed strangely foreshadowed by the 
skilful and amusing libretto. 


Le Postillon de Longjumean. 


Opera in three acts by Adolphe Adam. Libretto by 
Leuven and Brunswick. 

Characters: Chapelou (Saint Phar, the tenor), a 
postillon; Bijou (Aleindar), a wheelwright; Marquis 
de Corey; Bourdon; Madelaine (Madame de Latour), 
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hostess of the inn; Rosa, maid to Madame de Latour; 
the royal singers; ladies and gentlemen; servants. 

Place, the village of Longjumeau and the country 
near Fontainebleau. Time, the Highteenth Century. 
First produced at Paris in 1836. 

When the curtain rises Chapelou, stage driver at 
Longjumeau, is about to celebrate his marriage with 
the young hostess of the post-house, Madelaine. The 
wedding takes place and the young bride is led away by 
her friends, according to an old custom, while the 
bridegroom is held back by his comrades, who compel 
him to sing. He begins the romance of a young pos- 
tillon who had the luck to be carried off by a princess, 
having touched her heart by his beautiful playing on 
the cornet. Chapelou has such a fine voice that the su- 
perintendent of the Grand Opera at Paris, the Marquis 
de Corey, who hears him, is enchanted, and being in 
search of a good tenor, succeeds in winning over 
Chapelou, who consents to leave his young wife in order 
to follow the Marquis’ call to glory and fortune. He 
begs his friend Bijou, a smith, to console Madelaine, by 
telling her that he will soon return. While Madelaine 
calls for him in tenderest accents he drives away with 
his protectors, and Bijou delivers his message, deter- 
mined to try his fortune in a similar way. The desper- 
ate Madelaine resolves to fly from the unhappy spot 
where everything reminds her of her faithless husband. 

In the second act we find Madelaine under the as- 
sumed name of Madame de Latour. She has inherited 
a fortune from an old aunt, and makes her appearance 
in Paris as a rich and noble lady, with the intention of 
punishing her husband, whom she still loves. During 
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the six years that have passed since their wedding day 
Chapelou has won his laurels under the name of St. 
Phar, and is now the first tenor of the Grand Opera and 
the spoiled favorite of everyone. Bijou is with him as 
leader of the chorus, and is called Alcindor. The act 
opens with a comic rehearsal, in which the principal 
singers are apparently determined to do as badly as 
possible. They all seem hoarse, and instead of sing- 
ing, produce the most lamentable sounds. The Marquis 
de Corey is desperate, having promised this representa- 
tion to Madame Latour, at whose countryseat near 
Fontainebleau he is at present staying. As soon as St. 
Phar hears the name of this lady, his hoarseness is gone, 
and all the others as well sing their best. We gather 
from this scene that Madame Latour has succeeded in 
enthralling St. Phar. He has an interview with her, 
and, won by his protestations of love, she consents to 
marry him, 

St. Phar, not wishing to commit bigamy, begs his 
friend Bijou to perform the marriage ceremony in a 
priest’s garb, but Madame Latour locks him in her 
room, along with Bourdon, the second leader of the 
chorus, while a real priest unites the pair for the second 
time. St. Phar enters the room in high spirits, when 
his companions, beside themselves with fear, tell him 
that he has committed bigamy. While they are in 
mortal terror of being hanged, Madame Latour enters 
in her former shape as Madelaine, and, blowing out the 
candle, torments St. Phar, assuming now the voice of 
Madame Latour, now that of Madelaine. 

After having sent the fickle husband into the depths 
of unhappiness and fear, the Marquis de Corey, who 
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had himself hoped to wed the charming widow, ap- 
pears with the police to imprison the luckless St. Phar, 
who already considers himself as good as hanged, and in 
imagination sees his first wife Madelaine rejoicing over 
his punishment. But he has been made to suffer 
enough, and at the last moment Madelaine explains 
everything, and Chapelou, the ex-postillon, obtains her 
pardon, 


Le Poupée de Niiremberg. 
(The Nuremberg Puppet.) 


Opera in one act by Adolphe Adam. Libretto by 
Leuven and Beauplan. | 

Characters: Cornelius, the toy-shop owner; Benja- 
min, his son; Heinrich, his nephew; Bertha, a seam- 
stress. 

Place, a German toy-shop. Time, Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. First produced at Paris in 1852. 

The entire scene of this little opera takes place in a 
toy-shop at Niiremberg. Cornelius, the owner, has an 
only son Benjamin, whom he dearly loves, notwithstand- 
ing his stupidity; while he is most unjust to his orphan 
nephew, Heinrich, whom he keeps like a servant, after 
having misappropriated the latter’s inheritance. 

The old miser wants to procure a wife for his 
darling, a wife endowed with beauty and every virtue, 
and as he is persuaded that such a paragon does not 
exist, he has constructed a splendid doll, which he hopes 
to endow with life by help of doctor Faust’s magic 
book. He awaits a stormy night for the execution of 
his design. Meanwhile he enjoys life, and when pre- 
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sented to us is just going with Benjamin to a masked 
ball, at the same time sending his nephew supperless to 
bed. 

When they have left, Heinrich reappears in the garb 
of Mephistopheles, having made an appointment to 
meet his fiancée Bertha, a poor seamstress. Sadly she 
tells her lover that she is unable to go to the ball, having 
given all her money, which she had meant to spend on a 
dress, to a starving beggar woman in the street. Hein- 
rich, touched by Bertha’s tender heart, good-naturedly 
lays aside his mask, in order to stay at home with 
her, when suddenly a bright idea strikes him. He re- 
members the doll, which his uncle hid so carefully in 
his closet, but which had long ago been spied out by 
him. He shows it to Bertha, who delightedly slips 
into the doll’s beautiful clothes, which fit her ad- 
mirably. Unfortunately Cornelius and his son are 
heard returning, while Bertha is still absent dressing. 
The night has grown stormy and the old man deems it 
a favorable one for his design, so he at once proceeds 
to open Faust’s book, and begins the charm. 

Heinrich, who has hardly had time to hide himself 
in the chimney, is driven out by his cousin’s attempts 
to light a fire. He leaps down into the room and the 
terrified couple take him for no other than the devil in 
person, Heinrich wearing his mask and being besides 
blackened by soot from the chimney. Perceiving his 
uncle’s terror, he profits by it, and at once beginning a 
conjuration he summons the doll, that is to say Bertha, 
in the doll’s dress. Father and son are delighted by her 
performances, but when she opens her mouth and re- 
veals a very wilful and wayward character, Cornelius is 
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less charmed. The doll peremptorily asks for food, and 
Mephistopheles indicates that it is to be found in the 
kitchen. While the worthy pair go to fetch it, Mephis- 
topheles, after an understanding with his lady-love, 
vanishes into his own room. 

The doll now begins to lead Cornelius and Benjamin 
a dance which makes their hair stand on end. She first 
throws the whole supper out of the window, following 
it with the plate, crockery, and toys. Then taking a 
drum, she begins to drill the toy-maker and his son 
like a regular sergeant, slapping their ears and cheeks 
as soon as they try to approach her. At last, when 
they are quite worn out, she flies into the closet. But 
now the father’s spirit is roused, he resolves to destroy 
his and the devil’s work. In this, however, he is hin- 
dered by Heinrich, who reappears, and pretends to be 
astonished at the uproar and disorder he finds going on 
in the middle of the night. He only wants to gain time 
for Bertha to undress and escape. 

Resolutely the old man walks into the closet to slay 
the doll. He returns pale and trembling, having de- 
stroyed her while asleep, and believes that he has seen 
her spirit escape through the window, with fiendish 
laughter. Still awed by his deed, he sees Heinrich re- 
turning, who confesses to his uncle that he has found 
out his secret about the doll, and that, having accidently 
broken it, he has substituted a young girl. Cornelius, 
half dead with fright, sees himself already accused of 
murder. 

His only salvation seems to lie in his nephew’s silence 
and instant flight. Heinrich is willing to leave the 
country, provided his uncle will give him back his heri< 
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tage, which consists of ten thousand thalers. i 
some vain remonstrances, the old man gives hi 
money. Heinrich, having gained his ends, now 
duces Bertha, and the wicked old fool a his s 
too late that they have been the dupes of the 

nephew. | 








WRicet. 


Luigi Ricci, born in Naples, June 8, 1805, in 1814 
entered the Royal Conservatory, then under Zingarelli, 
of which he became, in 1819, one of the sub-professors 
together with Bellini. His first work, L’Impresario in 
Augustie, was performed by the students of the Con- 
servatorio in 1823, and enthusiastically applauded. In 
the four following years he wrote La Cena Frastornata, 
LT’ Abate Taccarella, still very popular, Il Diavolo Con- 
dannato a Prender Moglie, and La Lucerna d’Eyntteo, 
all for the Teatro Nuovo. In 1828 his Ulisse, at the 
San Carlo, was a failure. In 1829 I] Colombo in 
Parma, and L’Orfanella di Ginevra in Naples were 
were both successful. The latter is still performed in 
many Italian theatres. 

The winter of 1829-30 was disastrous for Ricci, his 
four new operas, I] Sonambulo, I’Eroina del Messico, 
Anmbale in Torino, and La Neve, being all unsuccess- 
ful. In the autumn of 1831 he produced at La Scala in 
Milan Chiara di Rosemberg, and this opera, performed 
by Grisi, Sacchi, Winter, Badiloi and others, was 
greatly applauded, and soon became successful in all 
the theatres of Italy. Il Nuovo Figaro failed in Parma 
in 1832. Lina Rosen, who married Balfe, sang in 
it. The same fate attended I due Sergenti at La Scala, 
in 1833, where the following year he gave Un *Avvenw 
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tura di Scaramuccia, which was a very great success, 
and was translated into French by Flotow. The 
same year Gili H'sposti, better known as Hran due ed or 
son tre, was applauded in Turin, while Che Dura Vince, 
like Rossini’s immortal Barbiere, was hissed at Rome. ~ 
It was afterwards enthusiastically received at Milan 
and in many other opera houses of Europe. It was 
dedicated to Louise Vernet, the wife of the great 
painter Paul Delaroche, the friend of Ricci. In 1835 
Chiara di Montalbano failed at La Scala, while La 
Serva e l Ussero was applauded in Pavia. 

Ricci had thus composed twenty operas when only 
thirty years old; and although many of his works had 
met with a genuine and well-deserved success, he was 
still very poor, and had to accept the post of Kapell- 
meister of the Trieste Cathedral and conductor of the 
Opera. In 1838 his Nozze di Figaro was a fiasco in 
Milan, where Rossini told him that its fall was due to 
the seriousness of the music. 

Ricci then gave up composition for six years. In 
1844 he married Lidia Stoltz, by whom he had two 
children, Adelaide, who, in 1867, sang at the Theatre 
des Italiens in Paris, and died quite young; and Luigi, 
who settled in London. La Solitaria delle Austrie was 
given in Odessa in 1844; Il Birraio di Preston in Flor- 
ence in 1847, and in 1852 La Festa di Piedigrotta was 
very successful in Naples. His last opera, [1 Diavolo a 
Quattro, was performed in Trieste in 1859. 

Luigi Ricci composed in collaboration with his 
brother Federico, JZ Colonnello, given in Rome, and 
M. de Chalumeaux in Venice, in 1835; in 1836 II 
Diserto per Amore, for the San Carlo at Naples, and 
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T’Amante di Richiamo, given in Turin in 1846. Of 
these four operas 1 Colonnello alone had a well-deserved 
reception. But Ricci’s masterpiece, the opera which 
has placed him in a very high rank among [Italian com- 
posers, is Crispino e la Comare, written in 1850 for 
Venice, and to which his brother Federico partly con- 
tributed. This opera, one of the best comic operas of 
Italy, is always applauded, being a happy mixture of 
fairy tales, laughter, grace and comicality. 

Shortly after the production of IJ Diavolo a Quattro 
in 1859, serious symptoms of insanity showed them- 
selves, and the malady soon became violent. He was 
taken to an asylum at Prague, his wife’s birthplace, 
and died there on December 31, 1859. He was much 
mourned at Trieste. A funeral ceremony was followed 
by a performance of selections from his principal works, 
his bust was placed in the lobby of the opera house, and 
a pension was granted to his widow. He published two 
volumes of vocal pieces, entitled respectively Mes 
Lowsirs and Les Inspirations du Thé, and he left in 
manuscript a large number of compositions for the 
cathedral service. 


Crispino ¢ la Comare. 


Opera by Luigi and Federico Ricci. Libretto by 
Piave. ? 

Characters: Crispino, a cobbler; Annetta, his wife; 
the landlord; the fairy; Contino del Fiore; Lisetta; 
the uncle; Venetian doctors, citizens, etc. 

Place, Venice. Time, the Middle Ages. First pro- 
duced at Naples in 1836. 

Crispino and Annetta, his wife, as the opera opens, 
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are lamenting their ill-luck. Crispino has no cus- 
tomers, and Annetta does not succeed in selling enough 
songs and ballads in the streets to keep body and soul 
together. In utter despair Crispino is on the point of 
casting himself into a well, when a fairy appears from 
out the well and bids him be of good heart, for she will 
henceforth provide for him and his large family. He 
is informed by this generous fairy that she has a scheme 
to carry out, and for its success she instructs Crispino 
to pretend that he is an illustrious doctor. She con- 
tributes to his enormous success in Venice by appearing 
at the bedside of a patient if he is fated to die, and, in- 
visible to others present, thus informing Crispino of the 
fate of the sufferer. 

Aided by the fairy Crispino performs many miracu- 
lous cures, and becoming very wealthy erects a mag- 
nificent palace on the site of his former cobbler’s stall. 
The entire medical fraternity of Venice is astonished 
and maddened with envy at his success. They ridicule 
his ignorance and bad Latin, but are silenced by his 
wonderful cures. However, Crispino’s prosperity ren- 
ders him arrogant, and he is even insulting to the good 
fairy. To punish him the fairy causes him to sink 
through the ground, and receiving him in her subter- 
ranean home, dictates to him the terms of a will which 
she compels him to make; also telling him that his last 
hour has come. 

Crispino begs for permission to take a farewell em- 
brace of his wife and children. In a magic mirror the 
fairy reveals to him that his family are praying for his 
safety, and he again pleads with the fairy to spare his 
life. Ske consents to do so on condition that he will 
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behave better, and he falls senseless. On awakening he 
finds himself surrounded by his own people, and is 
soon aware that the subterranean palace, and all its 
threatening dangers, were only the result of his fancy. 

The subsidiary plot of this opera unfolds the loves 
of the Contino del Fiore and Lisetta. The girl’s uncle, 
in love with Lisetta himself, or rather with her marriage 
portion, discourages their love affair. However, the 
death of this unpleasant person removes the bar to their 
union. 
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Félicien David was born on March 8, 1810, at Cad- 
enet, in the south of France. His father was an accom- 
plished amateur musician, and it is said that at two 
years of age Félicien evinced his musical taste by shouts 
of applause at his father’s performances on the fiddle. 
At the age of four the boy was able to catch a tune. 
Two years later Garnier, first oboe player at the Paris 
Grand Opéra, happened to hear the child sing, and 
strongly advised his mother to cultivate the child’s 
talent. Soon after the family moved to Aix, where 
Davis attended the Maitrise du Saint Sauveur, and be- 
came a chorister at the cathedral. He is said to have 
composed hymns, motets, and other works at this early 
period, and a quartet for strings, which was written at 
the age of thirteen, is still preserved at the Maitrise. 

In 1825 David went to the Jesuit College at Aix to 
complete his studies. Here he continued his music, and 
acquired some skill on the violin. He also developed an 
astonishing memory for music, which enabled him to 
retain many pieces by Mozart, Haydn, Cherubini and 
Lesueur by heart. When he left the college, at the age 
of eighteen, want of means compelled him to enter the 
office of his sister’s husband, a lawyer; but he after- 
wards accepted the position of second conductor at the 


Aix Theatre, which he held until 1829, when the posi- 
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tion of maitre de chapelle at Saint Sauveur was offered 
to him. During the year he wrote several pieces for the 
choir of the church. One of these, a Beatus Vir, after- 
wards excited the admiration of Cherubini. 

In 18380 David went to Paris to finish his musical 
education. He had a small allowance from his uncle, 
but his wants were few and his enthusiasm great. 
Cherubini received him kindly, and under his auspices 
David entered the Conservatoire, and studied harmony 
under Millot. He also took private lessons from Réber, 
and thus accomplished his course of harmony within 
six months. He then entered the class of Fétis for 
counterpoint and fugue. An Ave Verum composed at 
this time proves his successful advance. On the with- 
drawal of his allowance David had to support himself — 
by giving lessons. At the same period he narrowly es- 
caped the conscription. 

In 1831 occurred an important event in the com- 
poser’s life, that of joining the Saint Simoniens. David 
lived for some time in the convent presided over by 
the Pére Enfantin, and composed the music for the 
hymns sung by the brothers at their various religious 
services. When in 1833 the brotherhood was dissolved, 
David joined the small group of dispersed members who 
traveled south, and were received with enthusiasm by 
their co-religionists at Lyons and Marseilles. The 
music fell to the composer’s share, and several of his 
choruses were received with great applause. 

At Marseilles David embarked for the East, where he 
remained for several years at Constantinople, Smyrna, 
Egypt and the Holy Land. The impressions thus re- 
ceived were of lasting influence on his talent. Soon 
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after his return, in 1835, he published a collection of 
Mélodies Orventales for the piano. In spite of the 
melodious charm and exquisite workmanship of these 
pieces, they met with total neglect, and the disappointed 
composer left Paris for several years, and lived in the 
neighborhood of Igny, rarely visiting the capital. Two 
symphonies, twenty-four quintets for strings, several 
nonets for wind instruments, and numerous songs, one 
of which latter, Les Hirondelles, was at one time very 
popular, belong to this period. One of his symphonies, 
in F’, was, in 1838, performed at the Valentino concerts, 
but without success. In 1841 David again settled in 
Paris, and his name began to be more familiar to the 
public, some of his songs becoming quite popular. 
David’s chief claim to fame is founded on a work of 
very different import and dimensions than his songs, 
—his symphonic ode, Le Désert, in which he has em- 
bodied impressions of his life in the Far East, and 
which was produced in December, 1844. Le Deésert 
was written in three months. It was the product of 
spontaneous inspiration, and to this circumstance the 
secret of its enormous success was mainly due. None 
of David’s subsequent works have approached it in pop- 
ularity. Le Désert was followed in 1846 by Moise au 
Sinai, an oratorio written in Germany, where David 
had gone on a concert tour, and where he met with much 
appreciation not unmixed with adverse criticism. 
Moise was originally destined for Vienna, but was per- 
formed in Paris, its success, as compared with its pre- 
decessor, being a decided anti-climax. The next work 
was a descriptive symphony, entitled Christophe Col- 
ombe, written in 1847, and its success was anything but 
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brilliant. Eden, a Mystery, was first performed at the 
Opéra in 1848, but failed to attract attention during 
that stormy period of political agitation. His first gen- 
uine success after 1844 David accomplished with a 
comic opera, La Perle du Brésil, in 1851. His remain- 
ing dramatic works are La Fin du Monde, never per- 
formed; Herculanum, written in 1859; Lallah Rookh, 
in 1862, and Le Saphir, in 1865. Another dramatic 
work, La Captive, was in rehearsal, but was withdrawn 
by the composer for unknown reasons. 

David’s power as an operatic writer seems to lie more 
in happy delineation of character than in dramatic 
force. Lalla Rookh particularly is a happy combina- 
tion of felicitous expression and easy but never trivial 
melodiousness. Here again his power of rendering 
musically the national type and the local surroundings 
of his characters becomes noticeable. This power alone 
is sufficient to justify the distinguished position he 
holds. Since his death several of his works, Le Désert 
and Lalla Rookh among the number, have been revived 
with much success in Paris. 


Lalla Rookh. 


Opera in two acts by David. Libretto founded by 
_ Lucas and Carré upon the poem of the same name by 
Thomas Moore. 

Characters: Lalla Rookh, daughter of an Indian 
Rajah; Prince of Bokhara; Baskir, a slave; Noured- 
din; Mirza; slaves, camel drivers, bashibazouks, ete. 

Place, on the road from Delhi to Cashmere.. Time, 
Eleventh Century. First produced at Paris in 1862. 
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Lalla Rookh, a princess of India, is en route from 
her father’s capital of Delhi to Cashmere, to marry the 
young Prince of Bokhara. The caravan of the princess 
is under the direction of a trusted eunuch named Bas- 
kir, who, however, does not discharge his office with 
great fidelity. Baskir permits the cavalcade to be joined 
by a sort of Indian troubadour, who, to pass the time 
for the princess, sings to her songs that are so tender, 
and to which she listens with so much pleasure, that 
before they have reached the end of the journey her 
heart is no longer her own. Fortunately the fascinating 
singer is no other than the young Prince, who wished 
to find out exactly what degree of affection he might be 
able to inspire in his betrothed without disclosing his 
identity. 

In the second act, which is devoted mainly to the 
development of the tender passion in the breast of Lalla 
Rookh, the identity of the Prince is revealed, but not 
before the careless Baskir has been badly frightened, 
and even the fears of the Princess, who dreads to meet 
the bridegroom, have been aroused. In default of vig- 
orous, or at least absorbing, action the charm of this 
little comic opera lies in the warm coloring of the 
theme and the melodic beauty of the introduction, noc- 
turnes and other morceauz. 





dA agner. 


Richard Wagner was born on May 22, 1813. Among 
the influences which assisted to form his character must 
be counted not only the forces of historical tradition 
but the more intimate action of heredity and early 
training. His father, who was clerk to the city police 
courts at Leipsic, is described as a cultivated linguist, 
with a taste for poetry and the drama, ready even to 
unbend from his official dignity and bear his part as an 
actor among the Leipsic dilettantv. His mother was a 
refined, intelligent woman, ‘‘ whose sweet ways and 
lively disposition had a special charm for artists.” 
Of the elder children three became famous in the 
theatre or the concert room; and thus from his earliest 
years the Poet-Composer grew up in a more congenial 
atmosphere than has surrounded the childhood of most 
musicians. 

Before Wagner was six months old his father died, 
leaving a widow and eight children, the eldest only 
fourteen years of age, to subsist as best they could on 
the meagre pension afforded by the Saxon Government. 
For a time the shadow of poverty lay heavy on the 
little house in the Briihl, but in 1815 Frau Wagner 
married a certain Ludwig Geyer, actor, playwright, 
portrait-painter, and general Bohemian of genius, and 
carried the family to Dresden, where her husband had 
a permanent post in the Hoftheater. 
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Geyer seems to have noticed early that there were 
signs of exceptional ability in his youngest stepson. 
With the usual wrong-headedness of enthusiasm he pro- 
posed to make him a painter, but the boy had no capa- 
city for drawing, and preferred to spend his time, like 
Schumann, in picking out tunes on the piano. It is 
curious, by the way, that genius should so often have 
received its first education in a wrong artistic school. 
Botticelli was brought up to be a goldsmith, Benvenuto 
Cellini to be a musician, Moliére learned his first les- 
sons of design at the tapestry loom, and amid this com- 


pany is the sad little figure of Richard Wagner, urging ~ 


a reluctant pencil in lesson hours, and flying off to the 
keyboard as soon as the clock set him free. 

In 1822 his educatiton began in earnest. He was 
entered under the name of Richard Geyer at the Dres- 
den Kreuzschule, and began at once to show a hereditary 
aptitude for languages and a hereditary fondness for 
the drama. He did not make much of Latin, which 
he found uninteresting, but by the time he was thirteen 
he could translate the first half of the Odyssey out of 
school hours, and had made much progress with Eng- 
lish, to which he was attracted by the delights of read- 
ing Shakespeare. He soon began to write imitation 
Greek plays, and at the age of fourteen produced a 
grand Shakespearian tragedy, in which he killed forty- 
two characters during the first four acts, and had to 
recall some of them as ghosts in order to provide any 
dramatis persone for the fifth. Meanwhile he was 
taking pianoforte lessons with much less success. His 
teacher, a good, conscientious man, soon gave him up 
in despair, and declared that he would never become 
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a pianist, a prophecy which, as Wagner adds, was 
abundantly justified by the event. It must have been 
disheartening to an honest professor that he should 
leave his pupil to practice scales and come back to find 
the young rebel with all his fingers on the wrong notes, 
hammering out as much as he could remember of the 
overture to Der Freischiitz. 

For a few years Weber shared with Homer and 
Shakespeare the whole flood of Wagner’s adoration. 
The boy was intensely patriotic; he even refused to 
accept Don Giovanni because of its Italian words; and 
all his musical enthusiasm centered round the com- 
poser. of Der Freischiitz and Huryanthe. But in the 
spring of 1827 he learned through the newspapers that 
a musician called Beethoven had died at Vienna, 
and, struck by the obituary notices, began to study 
some of the Master’s compositions. In the same year 
Frau Geyer, now advanced in her second widowhood, 
returned to Leipsic, where her eldest daughter Rosalie 
had an engagement at the town theatre, and so gave 
Wagner an opportunity of maturing the fresh acquaint- 
ance by hearing Hgmont and the Choral Symphony in 
the Gewandhaus. Thenceforward his fate was settled. 
Through Beethoven’s music he found a new world open 
before him, and after a few days of almost ecstatic 
wonder and delight determined that he would devote 
his whole life and work to its exploration. 

Then, of course, came difficulties. Frau Geyer re- 
collected the pianoforte lessons at Dresden and shook 
her head, intimating pretty plainly that it would be 
more profitable to cultivate the classics in the Nicolai- 
schule than to study music. As a concession she al- 
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lowed him to study harmony with a certain Herr Got- 
lieb Miiller, and the result seemed entirely to fulfil her 
expectations. After a few lessons Herr Miiller declared 
that his pupil was idle and refractory; that he would 
do nothing but talk nonsense about the personality of 
the notes, and other fantastic absurdities; that, in short, 
it was useless to imagine that he had any gift or apti- 
tude for serious music. As a matter of fact Wagner 
had fallen under the spell of Hoffmann, and insisted 
on treating composition from the standpoint of the 
Fantasiestiicke. At school he fared little better. The 
authorities placed him in the third class, whereas at 
Dresden he had sat in the second, and after such an 
insult no boy of spirit could think of doing any work. 
Besides, he was spending all his time in making sur- 
reptitious copies of Beethoven, and had no leisure to 
bestow on irregular verbs. So that, when he finally 
shook off the dust of his school days and entered at the 
University of Leipsic, he was no further advanced, in 
the eyes of his family, than he had been three years 
before. 

In reality his character was forming under potent in- 
fluences. ‘‘I doubt,” said Dorn, ‘ whether there ever 
was a young musician who knew Beethoven’s works 
more thoroughly than Wagner in his eighteenth year. 
The Master’s overtures and larger instrumental com- 
positions he had copied for himself in score. He went 
to sleep with the quartets, he sang the songs, he 
whistled the concertos (for his pianoforte playing was 
never of the best); in short, he was possessed with a 
furor Teutonicus which, added to a good education 
and a rare mental activity, promised to bring forth 
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rich fruit.” ‘About the same time he made the ac- 
quaintance of a Revolutionary poet called Heinrich 
Laube, a curious German combination of Blanqui and 
Théophile Gautier, who appears to have spent half his 
time in “shocking the bourgeois,’’ and the other half 
in undergoing terms of imprisonment for political of- 
fences. Laube was the editor of a “society” paper, 
Die Zeitschrift fiir die Elegante Welt, and the author 
of several romances, one of which, Das junge Europa, 
took a firm hold of Wagner’s boyish imagination. Soon 
the two were sowing their intellectual wild oats to- 
gether in lavish handfuls. There was no cause so 
desperate that they did not champion it; no law so 
needful that they did not clamor for its abolition. 
The object of their most persistent attack was the in- 
stitution of marriage, which Laube denounced as im- 
moral and Wagner as unjust, nor could the most vo- 
ciferous of our own reformers exceed the fervor with 
which these two unfledged enthusiasts called upon all 
respectable German households to throw off the galling 
chains of domestic lfe and establish a universal 
Agapemone. 

In 1830, the year of his matriculation, Wagner suc- 
ceeded in finding a composition master to suit his 
somewhat imperious requirements. It was growing 
necessary, for he had hitherto studied or refrained from 
study, more according to his own fancy than on any 
intelligible system, and “a self-instructed man,” as 
Dr. Johnson said, “ has a very ignorant fellow for his 
teacher.” Weinlig possessed not only the knowledge 
which one might expect in a Cantor of the Thomas- 
schule, but in addition a gift of tact and sympathy un- 
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was to Wagner what Dorn was to Schumann, or 
Lesueur to Berlioz, the one guide who could inspire 
some confidence and command some attention. In- 
stead of beginning with dreary rules and uninteresting 
technicalities, he taught his anatomy from the living 
subject, gave his pupils a sonata of Mozart or Beethoven 
to dissect, pointed out the beauties, displayed the laws 
of structure in their most perfect embodiment, and thus 
started, as all teachers ought to start, with the method 
of encouragement rather than the method of prohibi- 
tion. It is a thousand times more stimulating to say 
“this is right” than to say “the other is wrong.” 
Further, he entirely won Wagner’s heart by apologizing 
for setting him at fugues. “You will probably never 
want to write one,” he admitted, ‘‘ but the practice will 
give you facility,” an admirable sentence which almost 
sums up the value of strict counterpoint to a modern 
composer. As a natural result the lessons were keenly 
appreciated, there was no more talk of idleness or in- 
subordination, and at the end of six months Weinlig 
could dismiss his new scholar with the kindly words, 
“You may go now, for you have learned to stand on 
your own. legs.” | 
Of the compositions of this year two are published— 
a sonata in B-flat and a polonaise for four hands in D. 
The former, which is the more important work of the 
two, is closely modelled after Beethoven’s early man- 
ner, and thus shows clear though indirect signs of the 
style and influence of Mozart. The adagio is specially 
Beethovenish, and the whole, as Mr. Dannreuther says, 
“a piece of solid schoolwork without a trace of 
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Wagegner.”” Much the same is true of the symphony in 
C major which followed in 1832, the famous symphony 
which Wagner afterwards offered to Mendelssohn for 
performance at the Gewandhaus, and which mysteri- 
ously vanished out of the sum of things until it was 
discovered in an old trunk nearly forty years later. 
What Mendelssohn did with it has never been satis- 
factorily determined; at any rate, he spared Wagner 
the pain of a refusal by leaving his application un- 
answered. | 

In the summer of 1832 Wagner paid a visit to 
Vienna, hoping that his new symphony might gain a 
hearing in the city from which it had drawn its in- 
spiration. Unfortunately Zampa already occupied the 
field, with the whole Viennese public at its back, and 
the invader was compelled to retreat in some confusion. 
On his way home he stopped at Prague, and there wrote 
his first libretto, Die Hochzeit, a rather brutal tragedy 
which he afterwards had the good sense to destroy. 
But meanwhile the more material problems of life be- 
gan to press for a solution. He was now nineteen; 
money, which had never been very plentiful, was grow- 
ing scarcer; the attractions of the philology class at 
Leipsic were neither very inviting in themselves nor 
very promising for the future; on all grounds he felt 
the need of a settled career, in which he could carry 
on the work that he found most congenial, and at the 
same time earn enough to satisfy his necessities. 

At the appropriate moment his brother Albert, who 
was then acting as stage manager at Wiirzburg, offered 
him the post of chorus master, with a salary of ten 


thalers a month. The sum was not large, but the posi- 
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tion had two advantages—it gave leisure for composi- 
tion and a possible opportunity for performance. Wag- 
ner entered upon his new office in the middle of 18338, 
and at once set to work on an opera in three acts—his 
first essay in the field of dramatic music. Nothing 
could have been more incongruous than his choice of 
subject. We can hardly imagine Victor Hugo con- 
structing a play out of a fable of La Fontaine, yet it is 
not more unlikely than that the future composer of 
Siegfried should turn for inspiration to the author who 
wrote the ‘‘ Loves of the Three Oranges.” This, how- 
ever, is precisely what happened. The plot of Die Feen 
is borrowed, with very slight alteration, from one of 
the fairy extravaganzas with which Carlo Gozzi drove 
Goldoni off the Venetian stage. It is a dainty, delicate 
little nursery tale, full of grace and charm, but in no 
way exemplifying the furor Teutonicus upon which it 
broke as an episode. Indeed, Wagner must have for- 
gotten his antipathy to Italian Art when he set himself 
to exorcise by the power of music the enchanted form 
of his Donna Serpente. 

Stranger still, his completion of Die Feen was fol- 
lowed by a period of enthusiastic admiration for Auber 
and Bellini. Of the former’s Masaniello he said: ‘ It 
is one of the finest music dramas in existence;” on the 
latter’s Capuletta e Montecchi—the very opera which 
three years before had embittered Berlioz’s stay at 
Florence—he wrote an article in Laube’s paper, some 
of which deserves epitomizing. ‘“‘ We have no German 
opera,” he declared. ‘‘ We are too critical, too well 
educated to be satisfied with simple, living humanity. 
. . . I shall never forget the effect which was produced 
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upon me by Bellini’s work. I was weary of instru- 
mental complications, of musical symbolism. Here at 
last I discovered a fountain of pure and noble melody. 
. . - I do not mean that we are to be ousted from our 
places by French and Italian composers, but I do mean 
that if we are to win the field we must stand to our 
guns. Let us throw off this counterpoint which shackles 
us, let us be men, let us dare to adopt new methods and 
employ new weapons. The Master who gains the day 
may not follow the style of Italy or France, but he 
will assuredly avoid that of our present Germany.” No 
doubt much of this ebullition is due to Madame 
Schréder-Devrient, whom Wagner first heard in the 
part of Romeo; but, with all allowance, it is a suf- 
ficiently remarkable preparation for Oper und Drama. 

Unfortunately the theatre at Wiirzburg proved in- 
capable of presenting Die Feen to the public, though 
a few numbers were rehearsed with some success, and 
the composer therefore set off to Leipsic with his MS. 
to try his chances in his own native town. By that 
time Dorn had gone to Riga, but Ringelhardt, the 
director of the Municipal Theatre, accepted the work 
very graciously, and put it in a drawer, where it re- 
mained. The first performance was given at Munich 
on June 29, 1888. That is the way in which impresarii 
encourage rising genius. 

Meanwhile the influence of Bellini and the melodists 
was converging with that of Laube and the Revolution- 
aries, and the resultant of the two forces took shape in 
Wagner’s second opera, Das Inebesverbot. It is usual 
to speak of this work as “based upon Measure for 
Measure.” In reality it is an audacious apology for 
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Free-Love, which owes to Shakespeare nothing more 
than the bare outline of its plot. Angelo is replaced 
by a German precisian, who is drawn as Puritans were 
drawn by our Restoration dramatists; his edicts are 
ridiculed, his prohibitions transcended, and at last the 
climax is attained in his own unwilling conversion to 
the new social doctrine preached by Claudio and Isa- 
bella. The scene is Palermo, the time of the Carnival, 
the story as joyously unashamed as a plot of Aris- 
tophanes. It is, in short, an outburst of adolescent 
passion, for which its composer soon made atonement 
in the noble figure of Santa and Elizabeth. 

The libretto was written during the summer of 1834. 
In the autumn Wagner obtained the conductorship of 
the little town theatre at Magdeburg, and set to work 
in earnest at the music of his opera, that he might have 
the pride of producing it upon his own stage and with 
his own cast. Unluckily the finances of the theatre 
were in a very unsatisfactory state, and the new di- 
rector had to devote himself to the ordinary routine of 
his office in order to please his public and maintain his 
position. But at the end of the season of 1836 he 
ventured to advertise two performances of Das Lnebes- 
verbot—the first for the benefit of the manager, the 
second for that of the composer and conductor. It was 
a desperate neck-and-neck race with Fortune. On the 
first night the house was crowded, but the singers, al- 
ready mutinous for arrears of salary, proved utterly 
incapable of performing their parts, and the result was 
chaos. On the second night the audience, according to 
Wagner’s own account, “ consisted of his landlady, her 


husband, and a Polish Jew.” Worse still, Claudio took 
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to rehearsing his lines with too much vehemence, a 
jealous husband interposed, there was a free fight in 
the green room, and at last an agitated and dishevelled 
conductor had to appear before the curtain and an- 
nounce that the performance could not take place. 
Next day the Magdeburg theatre closed its doors and 
retired into bankruptcy. 

This was not an encouraging début, but there was 
still a gleam of hope remaining. Schumann’s paper 
had printed a few kindly words about the new opera, 
and, after all, Leipsic was a much better field of action 
than these small provincial towns. Once established 
there it would be easy to forget past disappointments 
and to use adversity itself as a stepping-stone to.success. 
Besides, Ringelhardt would surely have too much con- 
science to treat the second work as he had treated the 
first. He must accept it if only to atone for his neglect 
of Die Feen. Perhaps Schumann himself would come 
to the first night, then there would be a leader in the 
Neue Zeitschrift, and then fame and affluence. The 
Fates, however, determined otherwise. Ringelhardt’s 
only comment on the opera was an expression of wonder 
that it had passed the censors; his only conclusion about 
it, that under no circumstances should it be produced 
at his theatre. An application to Berlin was equally 
unsuccessful, and at last Wagner, almost penniless, was 
compelled to cut down his ambitions and try his fortune 
again in a smaller sphere. 

This time he selected Kénigsberg, partly because it 
was an untrodden field, mainly because a certain Wil- 
helmina Planer was acting there as “ Erste Liebha- 
berin.” She had been a member of the Magdeburg com- 
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pany, and under her influence Wagner was beginning to 
doubt whether his tirades against marriage were alto- 
gether scientific, and whether, at any rate, it was not the 
part of a philosopher to recognize that all rules admitted 
of exceptions. Before the end of 1836 he had com- 
pletely satisfied himself on this point, and his wedding 
took place in the later part of November, about the same 
time as Laube’s. There is much food for thought in 
the simultaneous conversion of these two abolitionists. 
Shortly after his marriage Wagner was made director 
of the Kénigsberg Opera, to which he had already sub- 
mitted his credentials in the shape of a concert overture 
entitled Columbus. But the salary was poor and the 
work heavy; there was little time for composition; even 
the daily routine was harassed by a host of petty cares 
and trivial anxieties. He did, indeed, ask Scribe to 
fill in the outline of a libretto on a novel of Henrich 
Konig’s, of course without eliciting any answer; but 
beside this his only production during the year was an 
overture to “ Rule Britannia,’ described by Dorn as a 
mixture of Bach, Beethoven, and Bellini. Even this 
triple alliance was not strong enough to win the day. 
The season of 1837 was an unbroken series of defeats, 
at the close of which the theatre followed the example 
of Madgeburg and capitulated into the hands of- its 
creditors. The overture was sent to try its chances in 
England, but it was insufficiently prepaid; Sir George 
Smart refused to take it in, and the score is now sup- 
posed to be lying in some forgotten corner of St. Mar- 
tin’s-le-Grand. | 
Thrown once more upon the world, Wagner took 
refuge at Riga, where Dorn’s influence procured him 
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another directorship. The new appointment was a con- 
siderable advance on its two predecessors, the company 
was excellent, the public appreciative, and the manager 
a perfect model of energy and resource. Then, as often 
happens, prosperity itself began to engender a feeling 
of restlessness. The provincial stage grew too small 
for Wagner’s ambition; there floated before his eyes 
dazzling visions of the Grand Opera at Paris, where he 
might have Rubini to sing for him and all the court of 
Louis Philippe to applaud. While his discontent was 
taking shape he fell in with Bulwer Lytton’s Rienzz, 
and at once began to turn it into a libretto of larger 
dimensions than anything which he had yet attempted. 
All through the work he kept the Académie de Musique 
in view: its splendid chorus, its magnificent opportun- 
ities for spectacular effect, the first tenor in Europe at 
the footlights, and beyond them an audience which had 
made the fortune of Auber and Meyerbeer. By the 
spring of 1839 the first two acts were finished, and in 
the summer of the same year Wagner set sail, with his 
wife and a large Newfoundland dog, bound, like his 
own Columbus, for the discovery of a new continent. 
Columbus, however, was not a good sailor, and the 
voyage, which lasted three weeks and a half, was miser- 
able enough to have propitiated the most adverse 
destiny. The only incident was a narrow escape from 
shipwreck off the coast of Norway, where the sailors, 
by way of precedent, told the passengers the story of 
Vanderdecken and the Phantom Ship. After a few 
days stay in London Wagner crossed over to Boulogne, 
making the acquaintance of some friends of Meyerbeer 
on the boat, and at once proceeded, with a new letter of 
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introduction, to the great man’s presence. Meyerbeer 
was profusely affable, praised the book of Rienzi until 
his visitor suspected him of wishing to buy it, com- 
plimented Das Inebesverbot, discussed the possibilities 
of success in Paris, and finally closed the interview 
with an abundance of good wishes and a sheaf of com- 
mendatory letters. It is a difficult matter to decide at 
this distance of time the precise extent of the obliga- 
tion owed by Wagner to the composer whom he after- 
wards so fiercely attacked. On the one hand, it is 
urged that Meyerbeer befriended him when he was in 
sore need of assistance and found himself repaid with 
the black ingratitude of Oper und Drama and Das 
Judenthum in der Musik. On the other hand it is 
asserted that Meyerbeer had a keen eye to the main 
chance, that he recognized in the newcomer a possible 
lieutenant of some value, that letters of commendation, 
especially to bankrupt theatres, are easily written, and 
that, after all, musical criticism ought not to be af- 
fected by any bias of personal relation. Wagner’s own 
view of the case may be summed up in the following 
extract from a private letter written in 1847. “I am 
on a pleasant footing with him, and have every reason 
to value him as a kind and amiable man. But if I try 
to express all that is repellent in the incoherence and 
tawdriness of our present operatic music, I arrive at the 
conception Meyerbeer.”” But the question is not 
whether the composer of Robert le Diable deserves as a 
musician all the ill that can be said of him; the only 
question is whether his protégé was the man to say it, 
and whether it should have been expressed in so strident 
a tone. At all events Wagner accepted the recom- 
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mendations, swallowed the compliments, and took his 
departure in the full confidence that he carried in his 
trunk the baton of the Grand Opera. 

Paris about 1839 was at the zenith of its brilliance. 
Hardly in the golden age of Florence or Athens could 
so much genius have been collected within the limits of 
one single city. Pass along the Boulevard des Italiens 
and you would see Rossini “looking,” as Berlioz said, 
“like a retired satyr,’ or Prosper Merimée turning 
over the leaves at a bookstall, or Roger on his way to a 
rehearsal at the opera house. Cross over to the Rue 
Bergére and you would meet Auber and Halévy dis- 
cussing a point of orchestration, or Cherubini explain- 
ing to Habeneck why Romeo had deserved to fail at the 
Conservatoire concert. Among the audience at the 
Francais would be Victor Hugo, cold, correct, and 
stately; Dumas, with his shock of hair and his broad, 
genial face; Musset, as pale and silent as a ghost; 
Barbier, meditating a new satire; and Béranger, hum- 
ming the refrain of his last ballad. At Hiller’s, in the 
Rue St. Florentin, Baillot and Thalberg would be play- 
ing violin sonatas which could make Nourrit forget his 
triumphs and Fétis his failures. At Corot’s, in the 
Faubourg Poissoniére, would gather Vernet and Dé- 
camps and Delaroche, to learn the latest news of Ingres, 
or debate the methods of the Barbizon school. But the 
climax of all was the famous salon in the Cour 
d’Orléans: Chopin at the piano, Heine curled up in a 
corner of the sofa, Mickiewicz listening, in the very 
abstraction of happiness, to the melodies of his native 
Poland, Gautier and Delacroix, Liszt and Daniel Stern, 
Lamennais the bishop, and Bocage the actor, and, in the 
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centre George Sand “the large-souled woman with the 
manly brain,” whose name was a household word wher- 
ever the French language was spoken. Amid such a 
gathering there was very little chance for an obscure 
German composer, without money, without friends, 
without reputation, and with nothing but a couple of 
scores—one of them unfinished—to represent his whole 
available capital. 

He arrived in the latter part of September, 1839, and 
established himself in a dingy little house near the 
markets. At first Fortune seemed inclined to be favor- 
able. Joli, the director of the Théatre de la Renais- 
sance, accepted Das Liebesverbot, Dumersan translated 
the text, Pillet and Habeneck greeted the new composer 
with their most amiable smiles and their most graceful 
compliments. True, Heine did not display any great 
cordiality, but Heine, as everyone knew, was a deter- 
mined opponent of Meyerbeer and all his works; and 
if Rossini treated the Music of the Future as a joke, 
he was equally impartial in his attitude towards the 
Music of the Present. For a time Wagner believed that 
his victory was assured, and with all the confidence of 
six-and-twenty set about removing his lodging to a more 
fashionable quarter, and ruining himself by extravagant 
orders and expensive purchases. Then came the crash. 
On the very day on which he changed houses he learned 
that the Théatre de la Renaissance had failed, and that 
the prospects of Das Inebesverbot were closed in- 
definitely. There was no chance at the Grand Opera, 
an attempt to get a vaudeville performed at one of the 


Boulevard theatres was equally unsuccessful, and at 
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last Wagner returned to his garret, with all his hopes 
destroyed and all his ambitions overthrown. 

Then followed a hard struggle to escape actual star- 
vation. He applied for a place as chorus singer: it 
was refused. He tried his hand at writing songs: they 
were pronounced too serious for the popular taste. In 
despair he accepted a commission from Schlesinger to 
make a pionaforte arrangement of Donizetti’s Favorita 
and to do odd jobs of scoring dance music for quadrille 
bands. Even this did not bring in enough to supply 
him with the bare necessaries of life, and if it had not 
been for the assistance of his friends he would have 
literally died of hunger. In his account of the first 
performance of Halévy’s Reine de Chypre he sketches 
a figure of which it is only too easy to recognize the 
original. The theatre is crowded from floor to roof; all 
the wealth and brilliance of Paris are in the boxes; 
along the stalls sit the German impresarios who have 
come to carry off the last operatic triumph to Dresden 
and Weimar; and in a far corner stands a young musi- 
cian, with pinched face and haggard eyes, praying for 
the success of the piece that he may earn a few francs 
by a pot-pourri of its melodies. 

Through all these evil days he was supported by 
the courage and devotion of his wife. She administered 
his scanty resources, she did all his household work 
single-handed, she soothed him in anxiety, comforted 
him in disappointment, and met reverse after reverse 
with the same unselfish affection and sympathy. We 
are told that Minna Wagner never appreciated her 
husband, that she never understood his ambitions or 
believed in his genius. In that case her conduct was 
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little short of heroic. With all the faith in the world 
her privations would have been hard to endure; they 
were a thousand times harder if she had no hope of a 
larger issue in which the straitened life should expand. 
With the full certainty of an ultimate success she might 
have been forgiven if the present misery had sometimes 
wrung from her a word of complaint; as it was she 
bore his burden in addition to her own, and bore it with 
unremitting cheerfulness and untiring patience. 

At the beginning of 1840 Wagner was prostrated by 
an attack of erysipelas, brought on partly by exposure 
and partly by want of food. The fancies of his sickbed 
formed themselves into sound, and the earliest result 
of his recovery was the magnificent orchestral piece 
published afterwards as A Faust Overture. Apart 
from the “ autobiography’? which most of Wagner’s 
critics have found in its themes, the work is noticeable 
as the first real expression of its composer’s person- 
ality. There are still traces of Beethoven and Weber— 
there are even some of Berlioz—but the true parentage 
of the ideas is as unmistakable as their treatment. No 
other musician could have written the marvellous pas- 
sages for strings in the introduction, or the melody, 


with its curious anticipation of Lohengrin, which opens 


the second subject. It is worth adding that the overture 
was originally intended as the first movement of a Faust 
symphony, and that Wagner in after days was very 
angry with admirers who professed to find in it a com- 
plete exposition of Goethe’s poem. “There is no 
Gretchen,” he wrote to Liszt, “only Faust in the soli- 
tude of his study.” Even that is probably an after- 
thought, and the music may well be left to tell its own 
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tragic story without the intervention of a programme. 
Towards the middle of the summer Meyerbeer ap- 
peared in Paris, and at his recommendation Wagner 
submitted to M. Pillet a sketch for a new opera on the 
subject of the Flying Dutchman. The director read, 
approved, and offered to buy the sketch for £20, in 
order to have it set by his chorus master Dietsch, “ to 
whom he had promised a libretto.” Under the cireum- 
stances such a proposition was nothing less than an 
insult. Wagner indignantly refused, and demanded 
back his MS. M. Pillet temporized until Meyerbeer was 
out of the way, and then confiscated the sketch and sent 
the money. He knew well that he had nothing to fear 
from the protests of a penniless musician, and even had 
the brutality to close the last interview by saying, ‘‘ In 
any case there is no possibility of producing a work 
of yours during the next four years, and by that time 
you will have thought of a new plot.” This gave the 
coup de grace to all Wagner’s chances of a hearing in 
Paris. ‘There was no one to help him. Meyerbeer 
had gone, Berlioz was just starting on his first visit 
‘to Germany, Liszt was antipathetic, and the other 
musicians ‘‘too busy to show any kindness.” At last, 
with the inspiration of despair, he completed Rienzz, 
which had lain untouched ever since his arrival, and 
sent it off to Herr von Liittichau, the Intendant at 
Dresden. It was his first confession of defeat. 
Another winter passed, with the same dreary round 
of drudgery and privation. In the spring the Columbus 
overture was performed at a private concert of Schle- 
singer’s, but it produced no effect, and shortly after- 
wards the score disappeared. As a small compensa- 
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tion from the Fates, Wagner succeeded in subletting his 
rooms in Paris and retired to Meudon, where he set 
his own version of the Flying Dutchman. It was 
Walther’s Preislicd against Beckmesser’s. Dietsch 
took eighteen months over Le Vaisseau Fantome, which 
had a run of one night and was then withdrawn from 
the stage. Wagner finished Der Fliegende Hollinder 
in seven weeks, and the music is as fresh to-day as when 
it was written. During the same year he began to vary 
the monotony of hack work by sending fewilletons and 
articles to the Gazette Musicale, the Neue Zeitschrift, 
and the Dresdener Abendzeitung. Many of them, as 
one might expect, are rather bitter in tone, but they 
are all forcibly conceived and clearly expressed. OCom- 
pared with his later treatises and pamphlets they are 
like Carlyle’s early writings beside Sartor Resartus: 
there is the same strength of purpose, the same un- 
compromising sincerity, but the style is simpler and 
more lucid. Two of the feuiletons, “A Death in 
Paris”? and “A Visit to Beethoven,” attracted the 
notice of Berlioz, who wrote a favorable critique of 
the latter in the Journal des Débats. It is not known 
what opinions Berlioz expressed of the two articles on 
the revised version of Der Freischiitz, for which Berlioz 
consented to score the “ Invitation 4 la Valse.” Per- 
haps, as Wagner sent them to the Dresden paper, 
Berlioz was spared the annoyance of reading them. 
Having finished The Flying Dutchman, Wagner be- 
gan to look about him for a new subject. At first he 
was attracted by the history of Manfred von Hoherm 
staufen, but before he had done more than sketch a 
libretto he met with a popular version of the Tann- 
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hauser legend, and at once saw the immense op- 
portunities which it offered to the dramatist. His 
early reading of Hoffmann had already made him 
familiar with the contest of the Minnesingers at the 
Wartburg, the ballad before him gave a precedent for 
combining the two romances. Further research led him 
to Wolfram von Eschenbach and the stories of Lohen- 
grin, Parsifal, and Titurel. This was exactly what he 
wanted. He had already begun to formulate his 
favorite doctrine that the true basis of opera is popular 
_ and democratic; that it is the development of national 
legend and the outcome of national feeling. Here was 
a pure mass of virgin treasure, a Rheingold which, if 
he had the skill to forge it, would give him the mastery 
of the world. 

In the midst of all these preparations news came that 
his Rienzi had been accepted at Dresden, and that his 
presence was required to direct the rehearsals. The 
revulsion was almost too great. For three years he had 
suffered every torment which adversity could inflict: 
now at a single stroke he was liberated from his fetters. 
It was no ordinary theatre that had offered him wel- 
come, no baraque of the boulevards, with a dishonest 
manager and an empty cash-box: it was to Dresden 
that he was going, to an opera house as great as the 
Académie de Musique itself. Tichatschek, the first 
tenor in Germany, would sing Rienzi, Madame Schréder- 
Devrient would sing Adriano, the King of Saxony 
would be present—there was no end to the vista which 
began to open. Half wild with joy he flew round Paris 
to say farewell to his few intimates, gathered up his 
remaining manuscripts into a bundle, and set off with 
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his wife as fast as the loitering diligence could carry 
them. ‘All through the journey he poured out his pro- 
jects for the future. zenzi was bound to succeed, then 
would come Tannhiuser, then Lohengrin: The Flying 
Dutchman would probably be given at Berlin, where ~ 
Meyerbeer was in command. Once established at the 
centres there would be no difficulty about getting a foot- 
hold in the provincial towns. Before long there would 
be a Wagner opera on the stage of every theatre in 
Germany. France had rejected him: he would leave 
her to her vaudevilles. For the future he would preach 
his message in his own tongue and to his own country- 
men. 

To all this Minna Wagner listened with her usual 
placid acquiescence. At the bottom of her heart she 
had very little faith in these golden dreams; but she 
was not the woman to chill her husband’s enthusiasm 
by unseasonable memories. At any rate, Dresden would 
be better than Paris. No doubt Richard was over- 
sanguine. Still, his opera had been accepted, and 
whether it succeeded or not there would be some money 
to come in. For a time, at least, they would have 
respite from all the scheming and pinching of the past 
three years, and after that there might be a chorus 
mastership vacant, or perhaps another conductorship in 
some provincial theatre. So the two travelled home- 
ward, strangely different in their anticipations of the 
new life, yet united through all differences in the bond 
that they had welded by community of suffering. 

While the preliminary arrangements for Rienzi were 
getting under way Wagner took a holiday at Teplitz, 
and occupied it with his usual energy in completing 
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his sketch for the libretto of Tannhduser. On his re- 
turn he found everything in train. Reissiger, the con- 
ductor, was well disposed towards the new work; 
Fischer, the chorus master, was enthusiastic; Tichats- 
ehek, Wachter, and Schréder-Devrient exerted them- 
selves to the utmost, and studied their roles with a re- 
spect which artists of established reputation have not 
always shown to the writings of an unknown composer. 
The first performance took place on October 20th to a 
crowded and appreciative audience. It lasted from six 
o’clock till midnight, and not only was the interest main- 
tained throughout, but when Wagner came down the 
next morning to make some excisions the whole cast pro- 
tested against the curtailment of a single scene. “TI 
won’t have it cut,’ said Tichatschek, “it is too 
heavenly.” Within the next ten days two more per- 
formances were given at increased prices. Before the 
end of November some of the numbers were presented 
at a Gewandhaus concert in Leipsic, and by Christmas 
the musician who a year before had been starving in 
the streets of Paris found himself an acknowledged 
hero, féted by his fellow-artists, and received with ac- 
clamation by the public. 

Success followed success with an almost bewildering 
rapidity. On January 2, 1843, The Flying Dutchman 
made its début, and a month later Wagner was ap- 
pointed Hofkapellmeister in succession to Morlacchi. 
The duties were sufficiently onerous—a performance 
at the theatre every night, the principal direction of 
the church music at the Hofkirche, and numberless 
other services and responsibilities which an official posi- 
tion almost invariably entails. There was a special 
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danger, too, in the occupation of a quasi-academic 
chair. Wagner was a born revolutionist, a man of the 
people, who had little regard for prescriptive right, 
and still less power of adapting himself to methods or 
objects with which he was out of sympathy. It is there- 
fore to his credit that he hesitated a short time before 
accepting the Royal baton, though, once accepted, he 
made up his mind to use it in his own way. 

Naturally he provoked some opposition. His vigor- 
cus, impetuous readings of the great operas produced an 
outcry from critics who were accustomed to the old 
jog-trot habits of Morlacchi and Reissiger. His un- 
compromising directness of speech gave offence in many 
quarters where he would have found it more politic to 
conciliate. Even his orchestra divided into parties. 
The more intelligent members recognized the genius 
of their new director, and worked enthusiastically to 
satisfy his exacting demands. The more careless and 
slovenly grumbled at the long rehearsals, the strict dis- 
cipline, and the imperious insistence on every nuance 
of expression. At the same time, too, Wagner’s own 
manner of composition was developing, and so pass- 
ing beyond the intelligence of his auditors. Rienzs 
had been near enough to the methods of Meyerbeer 
and Spontini for the average man to recognize it as 
a familiar voice. The Flying Dutchman, which is 
much more distinctive in style, began to rouse some 
hostility, and finally broke in a storm upon the 
appearance of Tannhdiuser. Nevertheless the con- 
ductor went his own way. He had his position assured, 
he was perfectly confident in the truth of his own 
ideal; adverse criticism might annoy him, but it could 
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aot affect his judgment. As for the band, it was there 
to work and not to complain. His business was to 
make it efficient, and whatever the cost, he proposed to 
carry out his intentions to the letter. Indeed, martinet 
as he was, his earnestness and decision soon made him 
respected, and his ready humor helped to convert re- 
spect into popularity. It is said that he once quelled 
his trombones at a rehearsal with the courteous rebuke, 
“Gentlemen, gentlemen, we are not marching round 
the walls of Jericho.” 

Meanwhile his reputation was extending to other 
parts of Germany. Spohr gave The Flying Dutchman 
at Cassel in the summer of 1843, Rienzi appeared at 
Hamburg the next year; the Neue Zeitschrift pub- 
lished a cordial eulogium of Madame Schréder-Devrient 
as Senta; Laube’s paper gave a long biography of the 
new composer, and circulated his portrait among the 
dilletanti of Leipsic. Soon, however, Wagner received 
an even more tremendous compliment. Spontini came 
to Dresden to conduct a performance of La Vestale, 
_and condescended to say that he had heard fzenzi, and 
that he considered it a work of genius. He even invited 
the composer to the honors of collaboration. “I see 
in your score,” he said, “‘an instrument called a bass- 
tuba. I do not wish to banish that instrument from 
the orchestra. Please write me a part for it in La 
Vestale.” All through the interview Spontini was at 
his best. ‘‘ Opera has reached its climax,” he declared. 
“I find it impossible to surpass my preceding works, 
and you will hardly venture to suggest that anyone 
else will succeed where I have failed.” Wagner timidly 
hinted that there were perhaps new subjects, such, for 
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instance, as Medixval German legends, which might 
offer an opportunity for the future. Spontini looked 
at him with surprise and compassion. “In La Ves- 
tale,” he said, “I set a Roman subject, in Fernando 
Cortez a Spanish one; in Olymme I took my story 
from Macedonia, and in Agnes von Hohenstaufen from 
Germany. There are no others worth mentioning.” 
In spite of this discouraging assertion Wagner con- 
tinued to work at Tannhiuser, of which he completed 
the revision shortly before the end of the year. It was 
a little delayed by the great public funeral of Weber, 
on December 14th, but by the beginning of 1845 the 
opera was ready for rehearsal, and in the following 
October it was produced. The result was by no means 
an unqualified success. Tichatschek was magnificent 
in the title réle; Joanna Wagner gave an admirable 
reading of Elizabeth; but Madame Schréder-Devrient 
could make nothing of the Venus music, and the whole 
first scene, with its introductory ballet, puzzled rather 
than pleased the audience. Indeed, the reception 
throughout was exactly what might have been expected. 
The march in the second act was applauded to the echo, 
the “‘Hymn to the Evening Star” politely tolerated, 
and the scene of Tannhiauser’s pilgrimage endured with 
undisguised weariness. After the performance Wagner 
was overwhelmed with suggestions and criticisms. 
“You ought not to write things which people can’t 
sing,” said his prima donna. “ You ought never to 
have let Tannhiuser die at the end,” protested Herr 
von Liittichau; “ Weber would have made him marry 
Elizabeth.” Even Schumann, who had recently settled 
in Dresden, professed himself unconvinced, though with 
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his usual generosity he preferred to reserve judgment 
for another hearing. 

No doubt there are many imperfections in Tann- 
héiuser ; some of it is conventional, some is even trivial 
and commonplace. But there are two points which 
deserve to be emphasized: first, that the opera as a 
whole is a very important step in the direction of the 
true music-drama; and second, that, with very few 
exceptions, the critics doled out their scanty praise to 
the worst musical numbers and poured the full measure 
of their denunciation upon the best. We at the present 
day, rich with all the legacy of Siegfried and Parsifal, 
could readily dispense with the theatrical glitter of 
the Wartburg scene; but we would not lose the splendor 
of the overture or the sombre tragedy of Tannhiuser’s 
expiation. In the former case Wagner is still strug- 
gling to free himself from an alien phraseology; in 
the latter he speaks with all the fervor and eloquence 
of a poet who has mastered his own means of expression. 

The summer holiday was spent as usual in libretto 
sketching among the Bohemian mountains, and at its 
close Wagner returned to Dresden with the materials 
for two new opera books—Lohengrin and Meistersinger. 
The former began to occupy him at once: for the latter 
he wrote one or two numbers, notably the quintet at 
the end of the second act, and then laid it aside until 
a more fitting opportunity. Indeed, during the years 
1846-1848 there were many difficulties in the way of 
composition. There was a long and anxious corres- 
pondence with the publishers who had brought out his 
last three operas. The edition was not selling well, 
and the composer found himself lable for a large 
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sum towards the expenses of printing. Then there 
were special performances of Gluck’s Iphigenia in Aulis — 
and Beethoven’s Choral Symphony, both of which in- 
volved considerable labor and much controversy with 
the critics, 

Then followed an unsuccessful visit to Berlin, where, 
after long hesitation, the management had decided to 
give Rienz1. Meyerbeer absented himself from the per- 
formance, and his partisans on the press took advantage 
of a maladroit apology which Wagner had offered at 
one of the rehearsals and fell foul of the work from 
beginning to end. In tones of dignified protest they 
declared it to be an insult that any musician should 
present to the Prussian capital an opera for which he 
was himself compelled to crave indulgence. Such 
things might satisfy Dresden, but a city which could 
boast the presence of such masters as Meyerbeer and 
Mendelssohn could not be expected to waste its time 
over a local Kapellmeister and his “aberrations of 
youth.”’ Besides, the work was dangerous. It was full 
of allusions to liberty, and other such unmentionable 
topics. The censors had wisely refused to license Beet- 
hoven’s Ninth symphony unless the word “ Freiheit ” 
was removed from the ode and the word “ Freude” 
substituted; they would surely not permit themselves 
to be outraged by an ignorant sansculotte who had 
come to demoralize Germany with the methods of his 
favorite Paris. 

It is certainly true that about this time Wagner 
was beginning to engage in politics on the revolutionary 
side. As early as 1845 there had been an outbreak in 
‘the streets of Dresden, the soldiers had lost their heads 
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and fired upon the mob, and the Hofkapellmeister had 
denounced the “ butchery”? with such indiscreet zeal 
that he was compelled to make a public apology to the 
Government. During the next two years he was grad- 
ually forced into the cause which his ardent tempera- 
ment and democratic sympathies rendered especially 
congenial. His greatest friend was August Roeckel, the 
“patriot.” His partisans were all men of the people, 
his chief opponents held official positions in and about 
the court. His new opera was “‘ indefinitely postponed ” 
by Herr von Liittichau and a course of Donizetti put 
on in its place. Once more he felt the pressure of 
money difficulties and the annoyance of empty pockets 
and exacting creditors. His careful and elaborate 
scheme for the reform of the Dresden theatre was 
treated with derision by the Minister to whom it was 
submitted. There is no need for wonder that he grew 
daily more discontented with his position and more 
embittered against the antagonism that surrounded him 
on every side. Not that he neglected his work. Beside | 
the routine duties, which were all punctually fulfilled, 
he completed Lohengrin by the beginning of 1848, and 
in the course of the same year wrote a set of historical 
essays, an introduction to the Nibelungenlied, and a 
great part of the text of Gotterdimmerung. But not 
even the labor that he delighted in could physic the pain 
of neglect and isolation. The more he brooded over 
his projects of reform the more did his republicanism 
assume shape and consistency.. The more he reflected 
upon his own troubles and disappointments the more 
willing did he become to welcome any change in the 
conditions of his life. Like most revolutionists he 
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found impulse in his convictions and opportunity in his 


circumstances. The train was laid, the spark was ready. 


to fall, the inevitable explosion was only a matter of 
time. 

He began with a paper on the reform of the 
monarchy, read before a radical association of which 
he and Roeckel were both members. The greater part 
of it is taken up in a Utopian attempt to reconcile 
personal with Republican government, by “ declaring 
Saxony a free state,” and establishing the Royal House 
in a sort of hereditary archonship. It even proposes 
that the king shall be requested to sign the petition by 
which this change is to be brought abdut, and signifi- 
cantly hints that to doubt his willingness to comply is 
“to pronounce the monarchical death warrant.” On 
other matters it speaks with more distinctness. The 
abolition of the first chamber, the suppression of all 
ornamental offices’ and dignities, manhood suffrage, 
universal conscription in place of a standing army, and 
the substitution of exchange for currency are the five 
points of this remarkable charter, to all of which His 
Majesty Friedrich August II. was expected to sub- 
scribe. Apparently the expressions of loyalty which 
are scattered over the essay saved its author from prose- 
cution, but it is noticeable that at the festival of the 
Hofkapelle in September Wagner was the only official 
who did not receive any mark of royal favor. At the 
same time his friend Roeckel was dismissed from the 
post of assistant conductor in consequence of a more 
daring publication on the reform of the Saxon military 
system. 

During the winter there was an election to the second 
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chamber, at which the Republican party carried ninety 
per cent. of the seats. As soon as the House met, it 
insisted on the acceptance of the recent ‘‘ Frankfort 
Convention,” which had proposed to unite all Germany 
into a single democratic federation under the Archduke 
John of Austria. Of course the measure was vetoed by 
the Upper House, and then followed stormy debates, 
fierce leaders in Roeckel’s paper Die Volksblatte, and 
continuous popular agitation in which Wagner took 
part. On the 3d of May the chamber was dissolved, and 
two days afterwards men were fighting at the barricades. 

In later times Wagner grew somewhat ashamed of 
his connection with the outbreak, and some of his bio- 
graphers have endeavored to minimize it into a philo- 
sophic sympathy with the general objects of the Revo- 
lution. But the facts are too strong to be disputed. 
It may be true that the account of his active participa- 
tion in the riot is not corroborated by the official in- 
dictment of the Saxon police. There is more signifi- 
cance’ in the fact that it is corroborated not only by his 
own letters at the time but by the certain testimony 
of eye-witnesses. ‘‘ I was everywhere,” he said to Ed- 
ward Roeckel, “‘ and it was a mere accident that I was 
not arrested like the others.” It was he who rang the 
tocsin to call the mob into the streets; it was he who tore 
down lead from the roofs when the supply of ammu- 
nition ran short; it was he who superintended the con- 
voys and distributed the rations. One story is too 
characteristic to be omitted. August Roeckel was 
hurrying down to the scene of action, and dodging the 
Prussian bullets as they whistled along the roadway, 
when he met with a fellow-conspirator called Hain- 
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berger, also a musician and a devoted adherent of the 
Hofkapellmeister. 

“ Hullo,” said Roeckel, “why are you not at the 
barricades ? ” 

“Just left them,” said Hainberger. ‘‘ Wagner’s 
there. He says that he’s thirsty, and has sent me for 
an ice.” 

After a few days’ fighting, the superior order and 
discipline of the soldiery began to make itself apparent. 
Gradually the populace gave way, the principal rioters 
were captured, and Wagner found that his only chance 
of escape was to leave Dresden as soon as possible. The 
Government had enough documentary evidence to con- 
demn him, and a warrant was actually issued for his 
arrest. Without further delay he fled to Weimar, where 
Liszt was producing Tannhduser as serenely as though 
there were no such things as revolutions in the world. 
But in the midst of a rehearsal there came an excited 
messenger to say that the composer was ‘‘ wanted ;” 
Liszt flew off to the police office and secured an hour’s 
delay; a post chaise was hastily provided; and when 
the warrant came to be served there was nothing but 
a faint cloud of dust on the horizon to indicate the 
whereabouts of the prisoner. 

By some strange fascination he made his way to 
Paris, hoping that the city which had driven out Louis 
Philippe would show some sympathy with a republican 
exile. On his arrival he attempted to arrange with the 


editor of the Journal des Débats for the production’ 


of a series of articles on ‘“* Art and Revolution.” But 
whether as composer or pamphleteer Paris would have 
none of him, and after a few weeks of fruitless negotia- 
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tion he retired to Zurich, which was then, as now, the 
most hospitable refuge in Europe for political malcon- 
tents. There he set to work at once upon the exposition 
of his sociological and artistic theories. His imagina- 
tion was still warm with memories of Dresden and the 
Fatherland Union, he was free to write without fear of 
prohibtion or censorship, and during the next few years 
he poured out book after book and essay after essay 
with unceasing energy and enthusiasm. 

‘As a matter of fact Wagner was not well suited to 
be the literary guide of a great movement. His writ- 
ings are often suggestive, they are seldom convincing, 
more rarely still do they show any power of grasping 
both sides of a question or of treating opponents with 
moderation or tolerance. On the other hand, they 
contain many passages of real eloquence, and their 
earnestness of purpose is sufficient to atone for their 
occasional excess of zeal. As pendants to his operatic 
work they possess great psychological value and interest, 
but it must always be remembered that their function 
is secondary. The arguments which have established 
the Wagnerian theory of opera are to be found not in 
Oper und Drama but in the pages of Tristan and 
Parsifal. 

All this time Lohengrin was lying idly in the desk, 
buried under analyses of A‘schylus and denunciations 
of Meyerbeer. Suddenly the composer felt a touch of 
paternal compassion for his neglected score, and wrote 
to ask Liszt whether there was any chance for it at 
‘Weimar. The answer was most reassuring. On Aug- 
ust 28th, there was to be a great festival in honor of 
Goethe’s birthday—poets and musicians were coming 
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from all parts of Europe—if Wagner would send his 
opera it should be performed with the best resources of 
the Weimar theatre, before an audience distinguished 
enough to do it justice. Preparations were made on an 
unusually large scale, Liszt himself conducted, and 
the result was a more unqualified triumph than had 
attended any work of Wagner’s since the first produc- 
tion of Rienzi. ‘ From that memorable evening,” says 
Mr. Dannreuther, “dates the success of the Wagner 
movement in Germany.” 

It may be said that Wagner’s friendship with Liszt 
attained its majority on the same occasion. During 
the earlier days at Paris the two had been on terms 
of acquaintanceship but not of intimacy. Liszt took 
but little notice of the unknown stranger whose musical 
gifts certainly did not exhibit themselves at the key- 
board; Wagner felt an unreasoning antipathy towards 
the brilliant, popular virtuoso, whose sincerity he sus- 
pected, and whose powers he was inclined to underrate. 
The appearance of Rienzi brought them into closer 
connection. In 1848 Liszt gave the overture to Tann- 
hduser at Weimar, and followed it by the performance 
of the entire opera early in 1849; then came the émeute 


and its consequences; and at last the production of 


Lohengrin cemented a union which lasted without in- 
termission until Wagner’s death. 

Too much has been made of the money relations 
which existed between the two artists. No doubt the 
poorer man was sometimes helped with loans, and even 
gifts, by the richer; but the fact is only a stumbling- 
block to those who believe that friendship is degraded 
by the weight of any material obligation. Rather it is 
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honorable to both that the most fruitful source of dis- 
cord in this quarrelsome world should have been power- 
less to impair in any degree the cordiality of their feel- 
ings. Look at the way in which money alienated 
Rousseau from one generation of Englishmen and 
Comte from another. Think how often artistic friend- 
ships have been transitory or one-sided, how often they 
have been poisoned by jealousy or severed by antagon- 
ism, and then turn for contrast to the thirty years’ cor- 
respondence of these two men. To the last they re- 
mained comrades, animated by the same ideals, pur- 
suing the same objects, working in the same cause with 
pertect sympathy and affection. 

1851 passed quietly in the completion of Oper und 
Drama, but in the next year Wagner launched a 
thunderbolt which set the whole musical world of Ger- 
many in conflagration. This was the famous tract on 
Das Judenthum in der Musik, issued as a series of 
papers in the Neue Zeitschrift under the pseudonym 
of K. Freigedank. Its main contention may be stated 
in a few words. Starting with his favorite aphorism 
that true music is essentially national in origin, Wag- 
ner goes on to maintain that the Jews are not, in any 
real sense of the term, a nation; that they have no 
organic unity, no common tongue, no settled dwelling- 
place; that, in short, they are aliens, adapting them- 
selves to an external conformity with the countries that 
they have helped to colonize. Thence follows the in- 
ference that the music of Jewish composers is a sham, 
a cleverly constructed automaton, painted and dressed 
into a semblance of humanity, but entirely devoid of 
any genuine life or any spontaneous movement. The 
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conclusion is supported by examples drawn mainly from 
Mendelssohn, whose abilities are treated with consider- 
able respect, and Meyerbeer, who is fiercely denounced 
as a mountebank and an impostor. Of course the whole 
position as stated is altogether untenable. The premises 
are far too crude to be accurate, and their uncertainty 
invalidates the whole deduction. There are many im- 
portant facts of which the reasoning takés no account, 
such, for instance, as the intermingling of national 
streams and the increasing complexity of national de- 
velopment. Rossini had Jewish blood in his veins, but 
Il Barbtere is none the less Italian; Halévy was a 
Jew by birth and religion, yet Wagner himself praises 
La Rewme de Chypre as a complete embodiment of the 
French spirit. In short, it may be true that the music 
which is most conspicuous for glitter and display is to 
be found among the writings of certain Jewish com- 
posers; it is not true that the artistic work of a great 
people can be summed up as mechanical and factitious. 

On the other hand, it is manifestly unjust to at- 
tribute the pamphlet to any motive of personal enmity. 
No doubt Wagner felt a repugnance to the Semitic race 
as a whole; no doubt he regarded its members as hard, 
irreconcilable units, whom it would be difficult to fuse 
into his general scheme of German nationalism. But 
it is equally certain that he spoke from a conviction 
which, however wrong-headed, was absolutely sincere. 
He did believe that Judaism represented a false ideal 
in art, and when he had once formed a belief nothing 
could prevent him from proclaiming it at the top of 
his voice. The attack may have been intemperate in 
tone; it was, at least, single-hearted in intention. 
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The pseudonym was, of course, transparent from the 
outset. Dr. Brendel, the editor of the Neue Zerts- 
chrift, formally refused to divulge the name of his cor- 
respondent, but no one had any doubt in the matter, 
and it is not surprising that Wagner’s challenge was 
accepted with eager hostility. Even when he repub- 
lished the work, seventeen years later, it was answered 
by a storm of tracts and articles, most of which evaded 
the point at issue, and insisted on treating the question 
as a personal encounter. Wagner was jealous of Meyer- 
beer, that was the long and short of it. He might 
conceal his meaning under fine phrases about patriotism 
and national unity, but he could not deceive the ex- 
perienced eyes of his opponents. They knew to what 
excess of vituperation men could be moved by pique or 
envy, and they were determined that the true incentives 
of the controversy should be exposed to the whole 
German public. The Wagnerian adherents retorted 
that it was preposterous to assume that Wagner was 
jealous of a man who used to conciliate the mistress of 
his eritics in order to obtain favorable notices in the 
newspaper. 

Meanwhile the author of all this disturbance , was 
living on quietly at Zurich, conducting La Juwwe at the 
opera house, training up his pupil Von Biilow, and, 
above all, finishing the libretto of the Ring. Before 
leaving Dresden he had written a text on the subject 
of Siegfried’s death, borrowed, with some alterations, 
from the Nibelungenlied. On reconsideration he felt 
that his poem did not tell its own story; that it did not 
sufficiently emphasize Briinnhilde’s wrongs or justify 
her revenge, and he accordingly turned to the Eddas 
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in which the earlier portions of the myth are related. 
Then came the question how to present his new material 
to the audience. It seemed impossible to incorporate 
it as narrative without clogging and impeding the action 
of the drama: the only feasible method was to construct 
a separate opera, which, in performance, should precede 
Gotterdammerung and explain it. 

For this there was already some precedent. Rienze 
had occasionally been given in two parts: the first two 
acts on one evening, and the last three on the next; and 
further, the plan of two interdependent operas would 
be a step in the direction of Wagner’s dramatic ideal— 
the system of Greek tragedy. He therefore set to work 
upon a poem which should describe the life of his 
hero: the forging of the magic sword, the combat with 
the dragon, the betrothal to Briinnhilde. Even so, the 
story was incomplete. The new libretto contained the 
furthest possible extreme of narration, more, probably, 
than any other opera book in existence, yet it did not 
give full account of Siegfried’s parentage, or Briinn- 
hilde’s captivity, or the curse with which Walhalla 
itself was threatened. There was nothing for it but to 
trace back the story from Siegfried to Walkiire, and 
from Walkiire to Rheingold. Only by that means could 
the whole myth be adequately adapted to the require- 
ments of the theatre. Thus the great Tetralogy was not 
a deliberate and systematic “new departure;” it was 
developed by gradual stages from the exigencies of its 
plot. The motive of the Eumenides would not be very 
clear to an audience unacquainted with the Choephore 
and the Agamemnon, nor should we gain much profit 
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from the story of Faust’s salvation unless we had been 
already told of his ambition and his fall. 

The four poems were finished early in 1853. In 
May there was a Wagner Festival at Zurich, to cele- 
brate the composer’s fortieth birthday; and we are told 
that he broke down in attempting to return thanks for 
the ovation which he received. Indeed, his exile was 
beginning to weigh heavily upon his mind. With all 
his intemperate vehemence of manner, he was intensely, 
ardently patriotic. He had struck no blow that was not 
designed for the service of his cause, and it accentuated 
the bitterness of his position that his honor should come 
from his own country, which he could not enter. Ger- 
many was beginning to acknowledge his mission, to 
accept his leadership, and he must le caged in his 
Swiss canton, far away from the scene of conflict and 
the hope of victory. It is characteristic of the man 
that at no moment does he appear to have questioned 
the injustice of his punishment. For whole days he 
wandered among the hills above Zurich, denouncing 
the tyranny of his oppressors, and vainly challenging 
an enemy that he was powerless to meet. 

At such a crisis his wife’s homely consolations were 
of little avail. He soon fretted himself into illness, 
and was sent off to Italy, where the fit wore itself out 
in the soothing companionship of the olives and the 
sea. On his way home the passion for work returned ; 
sketches and suggestions of the Rheingold music began 
to present themselves during a sleepless night at Spezia. 
Once back at Zurich, he set himself in a fury of in- 
spiration to pour out the flood of song that his sorrows 
had stricken from the rock. In May, 1854, he com- 
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pleted the score of Rheingold; in June he began Wal- 
kure ; by Christmas he had not only finished it, all ex- 
cept the instrumentation, but had in addition begun 
the first sketches of Svegfried. Then came a sudden 
and unexpected episode which for a short time re- 
tarded his progress. ; 

At the beginning of 1855, the Directors of the Old 
Philharmonic Society in London were on the lookout 
for a conductor. Costa had resigned, Sterndale Ben~ 
nett was not available, Spohr could not leave Cassel, 
Berlioz was engaged by the New Philharmonic. At 
the suggestion of Dr. Praeger, M. Sainton brought for- 
ward Wagner’s name at a committee meeting; it was 
accepted, and before the end of January an ambassador 
was sent out to Zurich to make a formal offer of the 
post and to settle arrangements for the coming season. 
On March 5th the new conductor arrived, and on March 
12th he scored an undoubted triumph at his first con- 
cert. The audience was astonished beyond measure. 
It had come to see a blustering demagogue, a “‘ Marat 
of music,’ whose one ambition was to guillotine the 
classical composers and establish a republic of noise. 
It found a poet who could understand Haydn and 
Mendelssohn better than Costa himself, and who could 
give a reading of the Hroica that for the first time re- 
vealed its greatness. In spite of all assertions to the 
contrary, there can be no doubt that Wagner was a great 
conductor. He had certain disquieting mannerisms; 
he used, for instance, to leave off beating when the 
orchestra was in smooth water, and resume at a dif- 
ficulty or a climax; but he possessed extraordinary in- 
sight into the meaning of the works which he directed, 
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and he was martinet enough to insist on an adequate 
fulfilment of his wishes. The Philharmonic band was 
soon delighted with him, and the public began to turn 
anxious eyes towards the newspapers to learn whether 
it might not applaud after all. 

It was very careless of Wagner to neglect the old 
established custom of calling upon the musical critics 
and soliciting their good opinion. He would not have 
made much way with Mr. Davison of the Times, who 
had chivalrously announced the intention of “not giv- 
ing him a chance,” or with Mr. Chorley of the Athe-° 
neum, who had taken Tannhiuser as a personal insult, 
but he might have conciliated other leaders of the 
popular taste and induced them to treat his work with 
some show of impartiality. As it was, he got all the 
worst of the controversy. The whole critical Press 
turned upon him with a unanimity which it very 
seldom displays, and excited itself almost to hysteria 
over the “mass of incoherent rubbish” which he had 
the temerity to offer as a contribution to Art. The 
Musical World, for instance, regarded his compositions 
in the light of a “reckless, wild, extravagant, and 
demagogic cacophony, the symbol of profligate liber- 
tinage.” It warned its readers that “‘ Wagner’s theories 
were impious,” and that if they listened to the “wily . 
eloquence ” of his followers they would “ find them- 
selves in the coils of rattlesnakes.” 

The Sunday Times, a newspaper of some position, 
declared that Richard Wagner was a “ desperate char- 
latan, endowed with worldly skill and vigorous purpose 
enough to persuade a gaping crowd that the nauseous 
compound he manufactures has some precious inner 
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virtue which they must live and ponder over ere they 
perceive.” “ Scarcely the most ordinary ballad writer,” 
it continued, “but would shame him in the creation of 
melody, and no English harmonist of more than one 
year’s growth could be found sufficiently without ears 
and understanding to pen such vile things.” There 
seems to have been a singular want of urbanity about 
musical journalism in the year 1855. 

Yet the concerts were uniformly successful in spite 
of the extraordinary length of their programme. The 
average was eight numbers: two overtures, two sym- 
phonies, a concerto, and three vocal pieces—a banquet 
for Gargantua rather than for the limited digestions 
of ordinary humanity. Wagner protested vigorously 
against this ‘“overfeeding,”’ but the conventions were 
too strong for him and the original scheme remained 
unaltered. His own works were very sparsely repre- 
sented. At the second concert he introduced himself 
with the prelude to Lohengrin, at the fifth he gave the 
Tannhauser overture, which was repeated by Royal 
command at the seventh; but except on these three 
occasions he kept himself entirely in the background. 
The Royal command was especially pleasing to him, 
as the Tames had been making capital out of his 
political adventures, and declaring that it was out- 
rageous for a loyal English society to place itself in 
the hands of an exiled revolutionist. Queen Victoria 
was present at the performance, and received the com- 
poser with that winning graciousness which she had 
always shown to the great artists of every school and 
nation. 

In the intervals of his official work Wagner was 
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busily engaged in scoring Walkiire, of which the first 
two acts were practically finished by the end of his 
visit. Shortly before his departure Berlioz arrived in 
London, and the two rival conductors had many op- 
portunities of meeting, sometimes at Wagner’s lodgings 
in Portland Terrace, sometimes at the house of M. 
Sainton or Dr. Praeger. They were never really in- 
timate. Although not dissimilar in aim, they were 
widely different in manner; the one vivid, eager, im- 
petuous, treating life as a cavalry charge, and riding 
down opposition at full gallop; the other polished and 
self-contained, standing with his hand on the trigger, 
and a cartridge box full of epigrams at his belt. It 
should be added that the sense of constraint which 
usually manifested itself between them was in no way 
the fault of the younger man. At Paris he had spoken 
warmly of Berlioz as “a musician who, at least, does 
not write for money;’ at Dresden he had taken great 
trouble to secure his visitor an adequate reception; 
many of his early letters to Liszt are full of allusions 
to the French composer and friendly complaints against 
his “ unapproachableness.” Hearing that Berlioz was 
in want of a libretto, he had proposed to offer him a 
dramatic sketch called ‘‘ Wieland der Schmied,” and 
now, with his usual impulsive good nature, he was en- 
deavoring to better the material fortunes of his rival 
by launching an audacious petition to Napoleon him- 
self. Probably Berlioz never heard of the latter ser- 
vice, otherwise he would have mitigated some of his 
indignation when, six years later, the Emperor stopped 
the rehearsals of Les T'royens and forced Tannhdiuser 
upon his unwilling subjects. It was most unfortunate 
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that an accident should have thrown into antagonism 
two musicians, of whom one at least was anxious to > 
maintain a relation of kindliness. 

On his return to Zurich, Wagner occupied himself 
at first with the music of his Tetralogy. Walkure was 
finished in 1856, the first two acts of Siegfried followed 
in 1857, and then, by a caprice of genius, the com- 
poser grew tired of his subject and turned to the story 
of Tristan, which had already excited his attention 
some years before. It was becoming necessary that he 
should write a work which stood some chance of per- 
formance, and while he was hesitating the opportunity 
suddenly appeared from the most unexpected quarter. 
One morning a stranger knocked at the door of “The 
Retreat,’ announced himself as an official emissary 
from the Emperor of Brazil, and offered Wagner his 
own terms if he would compose a three act opera for the 
theatre at Rio. Never was there a stranger commission 
since Mozart received his mysterious order for the 
Requiem. In great surprise Wagner hesitated to give 
any final answer, but the suggestion crystallized his 
resolve, and he forthwith began the poem of Tristan. 
By the middle of 1859 the whole opera was completed— 
and the Emperor of Brazil had made other arrange- 
ments. 

In any case it seemed absurd that a reputation which ~ 
had crossed the Atlantic should find an insuperable 
barrier in the Rhine. Once more Wagner determined 
to organize a campaign against Paris which should 
induce that stubborn city to a capitulation. The con- 
ditions had altered for the better since 1840. M. Car- 
valho had superseded M. Pillet, the perfidious manager 
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of the Théatre de la Renaissance, had retired into his 
last bankruptcy, and though Dietsch was still at his 
post—Dietsch the composer of Le Vaisseau Fantéme— 
yet he had never been sufficiently in the wrong to bear 
malice. The public, too, was wiser by twenty years of 
experience, and Wagner’s own work had greatly ad- 
vanced in power and maturity since the old days of 
Das Inebesverbot. Accordingly, in the spring of 1859, 
he started from Lucerne, stopped to finish Tristan at 
Lyons, and before the end of the year had established 
himself in a house near the Champs Elysées, confident 
in the justice of his cause and the strength of his 
artillery. 

Wagner began with three operatic concerts, which, 
in consequence of the enormous expenses of produc- 
tion, resulted in a deficit of about two thousand dollars. 
However, they succeeded in attracting popular atten- 
tion, and during the spring and summer of 1860 there 
was hardly a journal in the boulevards which had not 
something to say about the Music of the Future. Cham 
fired off volley after volley of caricatures, alternately 
condemning Z'annhauser as a din and recommending 
it as a soporific. Perhaps the best of them is that in 
which an economical auditor, in place of the money for 
his seat, offers the ingenious plea, ‘‘ Monsieur, je suis 
le payeur de l’avenir,” * but for the most part they are 
poor productions, ludicrously inexact in portraiture, 
and too uncertain of aim to rank very high as satire. 
There is nothing in them half so good as Punch’s 
“Promissory Notes,” or the delicious picture of Wag- 
ner’s orchestra rescued from oblivion by M. Grand- 


1 Monsieur, I am a payer of the future. 
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Carteret. Apart from these skirmishes, which by them- 
selves would have done Wagner more good than harm, 
there was arising also a steady force of hostility. 
Berlioz declared against the invader, the critics for 
once ranged themselves under his command, all hands 
were summoned to the defence, and German Music was 
retreating in disorder, when Napoleon, at the instance 
of Princess Metternich, suddenly resolved to exhibit 
himself in the unfamiliar part of a Deus ex Machina. 
It was like a scene from the Iliad—Hector marshal- 
ling his ranks before the beleaguered city, Agamem- 
non bafiled and irresolute in face of the serried spears, 
and the wise Pallas Athene bidding the Cloud-com- 
peller show forth his power and interpose in the battle. 

But against stupidity even the gods contend in vain. 
The imperial fiat could compel the obedience of M. 
Carvalho, it was powerless against the disapprobation 
of the Jockey Club. The members of that notable body 
had two quarrels with Tannhdauser ; first, that its author 
was a German, whereas they were French; second, that 
their only attraction, the ballet, occurred at the begin- 
ning of the opera, and so would be over before they 
had finished dinner. They, therefore, determined that 
they too would do something to vindicate National Art, 
and organized a claque of their own, with instructions 
to begin whistling before the curtain rose and to con- 
tinue until they arrived. Never, not even at the O. P. 
riots, was there such a scene in a theatre. The two 
claques strove manfully against each other, the audience 
joined in the fray, the front row of the pit played on 
flageolets, while the gallery howled; finally, an opera 
which had been produced at a cost of $40,000, with over 
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150 rehearsals, had to own itself defeated. ‘A second 
performance was given on March 18, five days after 
the first, and a third on March 24, but it was all un- 
availing. At the former some qualified attention was 
given to the Venusberg music, but to nothing after it; 
at the latter the members of the Jockey Club appeared 
in force and saved the Capitol by their hisses. 

The disaster was compensated, as disasters usually 
are, by an unexpected stroke of good fortune. Thanks 
to the entreaties of Princess Metternich, Wagner ob- 
tained leave “to enter all German states other than 
Saxony,” an exception which was itself removed a 
year later. He at once availed himself of this re- 
mission of his exile, and after a few months of travel 
settled down on the Rhine near Mainz, and began 
in earnest on the composition of a new opera—Dive 
Meistersmger. He had written the first sketches at 
Teplitz in 1845, now he took the work in hand, and, 
with many interruptions, occupied himself during the 
next five years in its completion. Bright as it is, the 
opera was written in the midst of troubles—fruitless 
endeavors to get Tristan accepted, gathering difficulties 
and disappointments in his home, and a steadily in- 
creasing pressure of poverty. At the beginning of 1864 
he published the text of the Ring “as a literary prod- 
uct.” “I can hardly expect that I shall find leisure 
to complete the music,” he wrote, “‘and I have no hope 
of living to hear it performed.” 

Hope was nearer than he thought. On March 10, 
1864, there ascended the Bavarian throne a boy of 
eighteen, whose reign was to revolutionize the Music 
of Europe. The new king inherited the artistic tastes 
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of his grandfather, he had heard Lohengrin a short 
time before his accession, and one of his first acts was 
to despatch an equerry to Wagner with the laconic 
message, “‘Come here and finish your work.” The 
offer was accepted with enthusiastic gratitude, pre- 
liminaries were speedily arranged, and by the beginning 
of the summer Wagner was settled at Munich, with 
a pension from the Privy Purse, and unlimited means 
of production at his disposal. But he went alone. The 
reverse at Paris had restored him to his country, the 
triumph at Munich found him separated from his wife. 
She had borne with him the troubles and privations 
of thirty years’ adversity; she left him at the very 
threshold of his success. It is certain that he never 
consciously gave her pain; but the gentle nature, which 
had so well fulfilled its mission of comfort, found itself 
broken and bewildered by the stress of battle and the 
shock of victory. Gradually the old sympathy began 
to wane; Wagner found her cold and irresponsive; she 
in her turn began to feel bitterly the preoccupations of 
his public life. Then as a climax appeared Cosima von 
Bilow, the wife of his pupil and the daughter of his 
greatest friend. It became impossible for Minna to sit 
in silence and hear her husband discussing with another 
woman projects and ambitions on which she had no 
word to say. There is no reason here for a charge of 
infidelity, no stain of reproach or dishonor, only the 
“little rift”? which began unnoticed and widened until 
the whole music of her life was mute. 

Wagner felt her loss with the most piognant regret. 
“T am in the midst of profusion,” he writes to his 
friend Praeger, “ but my sense of isolation is torturing. 
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With no one to realize and enjoy with me this limit- 
less comfort, a feeling of weariness and desolation is 
induced which keeps me in a constant state of dejection 
terrible to bear. . . . I who have praised women more 
than Frauenlob have not one for my companion.” 
These are not the words of a hard-hearted or unfaith- 
ful husband; there is in them a ring of sincerity that 
claims our compassion. It is a pitiful story, of which 
the end is the more tragic because it was inevitable. 
Much comment has been excited by the fact that the 
von Biilows followed Wagner to Munich. It could not 
have been otherwise. They were necessary to his career, 
the one as his secretary, the other as the only available 
conductor whom he could trust. And indeed all per- 
sonal considerations were very soon overwhelmed in the 
flood of work which surrounded him. The Flying 
Dutchman was given in December; all through the 
winter there were concerts; and in the spring of 1865 
came a magnificent performance of Tristan—a worthy 
inauguration of that superb tragedy. Besides, the King 
was sending for his new favorite “two or three times 
a day:” now to consult with Semper about plans for a 
new theatre; now to discuss some question of. state- 
craft, or to talk over the shortcomings of the Ministry. 
Jt was almost a realization of Plato’s philosopher- 
politician, and it very soon brought about the results 
which that most sensible of Idealists predicted. The 
responsible advisers of the Crown protested against this 
encroachment on their prerogatives; the populace re- 
membered Lola Montes, and grumbled at a fresh 
dynasty of the theatre. Before the end of 1865 Wagner 
had made Munich too hot for him, and retired to 
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Switzerland, stoutly declaring that the people were on 
his side, and that he was only waiting “ until the King 
could change his counsellors.” 

From 1866 to 1872 he lived at Triebschen, near 
Lucerne, working steadily at the Rig, and paying oc- 
casional visits to Munich for the performance of his 
other operas. Die Meistersinger was produced in the 
summer of 1868, Das Rheingold in 1869, Die Walkure 
in 1870, and by the next year the last two parts of 
the Tetralogy were practically completed. In addition 
to this work, he had also returned to the arena of con- 
troversial authorship. Beside the essay, Ueber Staat 
und Religion, written at the request of King Louis, he 
published during these seven years nearly all the 
papers which appear in the 8th and 9th volumes of 
his collected works, such as the monograph on Bee- 
thoven, the little tract on conducting, and the articles on 
German Art and German Politics. The last-named 
were published as a series in the Stiddeutsche Presse, 
of which one of the editors—August Roeckel—had good 
reason to know Wagner’s opinions on both subjects. 

Of his minor writings at this time little need be 
said. There are a few poems of no great merit, a letter 
on the proposed Conservatorium at Munich, some scraps 
of biography or criticism, and an exceedingly foolish 
extravaganza on the siege of Paris, entitled Hine Kapit- 
ulation. The blaze of indignation which this work 
excited in Paris has somewhat blinded us to its real 
demerits. It is not malicious enough to be an act of 
revenge; it is not coherent enough to be a satire; from 
beginning to end it contains nothing except some toler- 
able gibes at Victor Hugo, and some music-hall songs 
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of more than usual insipidity. If anyone wishes to see 
‘a burlesque of the siege,” he has only to consult the 
Parisian comic papers of 1870; he will assuredly not 
find it in this so-called comedy. 

Meantime an important change was taking place in 
Wagner’s domestic life. In 1866 his wife Minna died 
at Dresden; in 1870 he married Cosima von Biilow, 
the divorced wife of his friend and pupil. By imper- 
ceptible degrees they had passed from sympathy to 
comradeship, from comradeship to passion; at last the 
brink was reached, and it was impossible to stop. While 
Minna was alive Wagner had kept faith with her; 
after her death he allowed himself to drift into a com- 
panionship which was becoming more and more a neces- 
sity of his nature. There is no need to enter here into 
the ethical aspect of the question, but it should be added 
that the marriage was almost ideally happy. Husband 
and wife were sincerely attached to each other, and 
before long their union was enriched by the birth of 
Wagner’s only child—his son Siegfried. ‘‘ Think what 
I must feel,” he writes to his friend Praeger, “ that this 
has at last fallen to my share.” His joy found ex- 
pression in the “Siegfried Idyll,” which was com- 
posed as a surprise for Madame Wagner, and first per- 
formed as an aubade on her birthday. It is not difficult 
to trace the influence of the new home in this sweetest 
and most serene of musical poems. Its delicate strains 
are like some melodious verse of Shelley, written in his 
sea-washed balcony, with Mary Wollstonecraft at his 
side. 

In 1872 Wagner was recalled to Bavaria. The pro- 
posals for a new theatre at Munich had fallen through, 
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and the King would authorize no alternative plan with- 
out the presence of his adviser. After some considera- 
tion Wagner decided on Bayreuth, held two or three 
preliminary discussions at Lucerne with Neumann the 
architect, wrote an elaborate scheme, in which every 
detail of construction was included, and finally set off 
to superintend matters in person. The sum required 
was $225,000, of which a large amount was subscribed 
at once, and the rest collected gradually by Wagner 
societies and Wagner concerts in every quarter of the 
globe. On May 22d the foundation stone was laid, and 
by August 13, 1876, the gigantic theatre was ready for 
use. It was opened with three complete performances 
of the Ring, under the conductorship of Dr. Richter; 
Wilhelmj led the orchestra, and almost every great 
operatic artist in Germany took part in the perform- 
ance. Indeed, nothing in the whole history of the 
Bayreuth festival is more remarkable than the generous 
enthusiasm with which musicians of all classes have 
offered themselves for the cause. It is only of recent 
years that the scheme has succeeded in paying its ex- 
penses ; yet there has never been any show of hestitation 
or discontent. Services have been given as a labor of 
love, and that not only by friends, but by many to 
whom the Master was personally unknown. Holidays 
have been sacrificed, and engagements cancelled that a 
little provincial town might hear the best possible in- 
terpretation of works at which the majority of the 
public was still inclined to scoff. Now the reward has 
come, and the Wagner Theatre may almost be described 
in Dr. Praeger’s phrase as the Mecca of musicians. 
Success, however, came slowly. The first festival 
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ended with a deficit of over $35,000, and Wagner was 
once more driven to the uncongenial expedient of giving 
concerts. At the beginning of 1877 he came over to 
London, where the famous series took place at the 
Albert Hall. It included selections out of all his 
operas, from Rienzi to Géotterdémmerung, performed 
by an orchestra of 170 members, and directed partly 
by Dr. Richter, partly by the composer himself. But 
age and illness were beginning to tell upon Wagner’s 
power as a conductor. Throughout the London visit he 
was below his mark; irritable at rehearsals, nervous and 
restless during performance, and prostrated with weari- 
ness as soon as the concert was ended. Still, in spite 
of all disappointments, the experiment enabled him to 
forward a little over $3,500 to Bayreuth, and the rest 
of the debt was defrayed shortly afterwards by a 
brilliant season of the Ring at Munich. 

It is characteristic of Wagner that his last and finest 
work should be religious in treatment. ‘“ Every great 
man,” says Dr. Parry, “is serious at bottom;” and 
none can better stand the test than the artist whose 
very earnestness and sincerity of purpose had driven 
him for so many years into revolt and exile. Hitherto 
he had accomplished but little in the form of sacred 
music. The miracle-play Jesus von Nazareth had never 
advanced beyond the first sketch; the cantata Das 
Inebesmahl der Apostel had been given once at a choral 
festival in Dresden and then laid aside. Now, after 
a lapse of thirty years, he resumed the broken threads, 
and wove into one noble story the legend of the Holy 
Grail, the message of the Redeemer, and the solemnities 
of the Sacramental service. Shakespeare has no figure 
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more pathetic than that of Kundry; Goethe no scene of 
more tremendous import than that in which Parsifal | 
uplifts the cup of blessing over the worship of the 
assembled knights. The Hymn of Adoration which 
closes the drama is the Nunc Dimittis of a long and ~ 
faithful ministry. 

The poem was written before Wagner’s visit to 
London, and first read to a*party of his friends at 
Mr. Dannreuther’s house in Orme Square. Shortly 
after his return to Bayreuth he began the music, and 
continued it, with intervals of severe illness, until its 
completion in the winter of 1881. He advanced more 
slowly than usual, but it was with the certain tread of 
mature thought, not the vacillation of weakness or 
senility. Parsifal is to him what the Ninth symphony 
is to Beethoven, a crown and climax in which Art 
transcends the limits of song and approaches those of 
prophecy. 

There is little else to chronicle. While his health 
permitted he remained in his Bavarian home, receiving 
friends at Wahnfried, contributing detached essays and 
papers to the Bayreuther Blatter, and superintending 
such performances as his eccentric patron chose to 
demand. The winters of 1879-1881 were spent in 
southern Italy, where it was hoped that a milder climate 
would give him strength to resist the gathering and 
increasing attacks of disease. But his work was nearly 
over. He was sixty-eight years of age; his career as 
a composer had lasted for half a century; he had fought 
single-handed against the most implacable opposition 
that ever obstructed the path of genius. Now, on the 
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quiet shores of Palermo, he could close the volume and 
say, “I will write no more.” 

At the beginning of 1882 he returned to Bayreuth, 
and at once began preparations for the great festival 
production of Parsifal, which took place in the summer. 
Sixteen performances were given between July 28 and 
August 28. The little Franconian town was full to 
overflowing; pilgrims more diverse than those of the 
Tabard arrived from every part. 

Even hostile criticism was for once put to silence 
by the intense enthusiasm with which the work 
was received. From that time forward there has been 
no question of Wagner’s success. He has made his 
mark indelibly on the world, and not all the labor of 
malice or pedantry can obliterate it. 

But the excitement of victory overstrained a frame 
already enfeebled by strife and weariness. At one of 
the rehearsals Wagner was taken suddenly ill, and al- 
though he persevered courageously to the end of the 
festival, and even conducted part of the last perform- 
ance, it soon became evident that his health was seriously 
impaired by his exertions. At his doctor’s advice he 
went to Venice for the winter, occupying the Comte de 
Chambord’s palace on the Grand Canal. There for a 
short time he rallied. On Christmas eve, his wife’s 
birthday, he was well enough to conduct his boyish 
symphony in C major at the Liceo Marcello; and as 
late as the beginning of 1883 he was working at the 
series of papers on Art and Religion which had been 
suggested to him by the composition of Parsifal. 

Then came the end. On the afternoon of February 


13 he fainted in his gondola; a few hours afterwards 
15 
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he died, quietly and painlessly, with his son Siegfried’s 
name upon his lips. His body was carried back to © 
Bayreuth and buried, amid a vast concourse of people, 
in the ivy-covered tomb at Wahnfried, the home of 
which he had written that “there his wanderings found 
rest.” No oration was delivered at the graveside; only 
the simple prayers and benedictions of the Protestant 
liturgy. The loss was too great, too sudden, to be 
solaced by the phrases of courtly compliment or official 
panegyric. Nor was there need of such weak witness. 
Wagner’s true monument is in the work that he has 
wrought; his true praise in the feelings of love and 
veneration that, year by year, are gathering about his 
name. 


Rieti. 


Opera in five acts by Richard Wagner. Libretto 
adapted by the composer from the novel by Bulwer. 

Characters: Cola Rienzi, papal notary; Irene, his 
sister; Steffano Colonna; Adriano, his son; Paolo 
Orsini; Raimondo, papal legate; Baroncello; Cecco, 
a messenger; noblemen of the rival houses of Colonna 
and Orsini; ladies, townspeople and soldiers. 

Place, Rome. Time, the Fourteenth Century. First 
produced at Dresden in 1842. 

The hero of the opera, a pontifical notary, is a man 
of lofty ambition, dreaming in the midst of the de- 
pravity of the 14th century of rebuilding the old Roma, 
and making her once more the sovereign of the world. 
He receives help and encouragement from the church. 
Cardinal Raimondo even bids him try all means in 
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order to attain his end. The clergy as well as the people 
are oppressed by the mighty and insolent nobles. 

The opera opens at night. The scene is laid in a 
street near the Lateran Church in Rome. Orsini, 
a Roman nobleman, and his friends are attempting 
to abduct Irene, the sister of Rienzi. They are dis- 
turbed by the entrance of Colonna, another Roman 
noble, and his adherents. The two ruffians quarrel over 
the unfortunate girl. Their followers eagerly join in 
the fray; and in a moment, as it seems, the quiet street 
is alive with the flash of sword-blades. Adriano, 
Colonna’s son, loves Irene, and when he discovers who 
the trembling victim of patrician lust really is, he 
hastens to protect her. The tumult soon attracts a 
crowd to the spot. Last comes Rienzi, indignant at the 
insult offered to his sister, and bent upon revenge. 
Adriano, torn by conflicting emotions, decides to throw 
in his lot with Rienzi, and the act ends with the ap- 
pointment of the latter to the post of Tribune—he re- 
fuses the title of King—and the marshalling of the 
plebians against the recreant aristocracy. 

The arms of the people carry the day, and in the 
second act the nobles appear at the Capitol to sue for 
pardon. Rienzi, though warned of their treachery by 
Adriano, accepts their promise of submission. During 
the festivities which celebrate the reconciliations, Orsini 
attempts to assassinate Rienzi, who is only saved by 
the steel breastplate which he wears beneath his robes. 
For this outrage the nobles are condemned to death. 
Adriano begs for his father’s life, and Rienzi weakly 
relents, and grants his prayer on condition of the nobles 
taking an oath of submission. 
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In the third act the struggle between the nobles and 
the people advances another stage. The nobles have 
once more broken their oath, and are drawn up in battle 
array at the gates of Rome. Rienzi marshals his forces 
and prepares to march forth against them. In vain 
Adriano pleads once more for pardon. The fortune 
of war goes in favor of the plebeians. The nobles are 
routed, Colonna is slain, and the scene closes as Adriano 
vows vengeance over his father’s body upon his 
murderer. 

In the fourth act the tide has turned against Rienzi. 
The citizens suspect him of treachery to their cause. 
Adriano joins the ranks of malcontents, and does all 
in his power to fire them to vengeance. Rienzi appears, 
and is at once surrounded by the conspirators, but in 
a speech of noble patriotism he convinces them of their 
mistakes, and wins them once more to allegiance. Sud- 
denly the doors of the Lateran Church are thrown open; 
the Papal Legate appears, and reads aloud the Bull 
of Rienzi’s excommunication. Horror-stricken at the 
awful sentence, the Tribune’s friends forsake him and 
fly, all save Irene, who, deaf to the wild entreaties of 
Adriano, clings to her brother in passionate devotion. 

In the fifth act. Rienzi, after a last vain attempt to 
arouse the patriotism of the people, seeks refuge in the 
Capitol, which is fired by the enraged mob. The Tri- 
bune and Irene perish in the flames, together with 
Adriano, whose love for Irene proves stronger than 
death. 
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Mer Fliegende Hollander. 
(The Flying Dutchman.) 


Opera in three acts by Richard Wagner. Libretto 
adapted by the composer from Heinrich Heine’s poetical 
version of an old legend. 

Characters: Daland, a Norwegian sea-captain; 
Senta, his daughter; the Flying Dutchman; Erik, a 
huntsman; Mary, Senta’s nurse; Daland’s steersman; 
sailors and maidens. 

Place, the high seas, Daland’s house. Time, Middle 
Ages. First produced at Dresden in 1843. 

The opera opens in storm and tempest. The ship 
of Daland, a Norwegian mariner, has just cast anchor 
at a wild and rugged spot upon the coast not far from 
his own home, where his daughter Senta is awaiting 
him. He can do nothing but wait for fair weather, and 
goes below, leaving his steersman to keep watch. The 
lad drops asleep, singing of his home, and through the 
darkness the gloomy vessel of the Dutchman is seen 
approaching with its blood-red sails. 

The Dutchman anchors his ship close to the Nor- 
wegian barque and steps ashore. Seven years have 
passed since he last set foot upon earth, and he comes 
once more in search of a true woman who will sacrifice . 
herself for his salvation, for this alone can free him 
from the curse under which he suffers. But hope of 
mortal aid is dead within his breast. In wild and 
broken accents he tells of his passionate longing for 
death, and calls upon the Judgment Day to put an end 
to his pilgrimage. ‘“‘ Annihilation be my lot,” he cries 
in his madness, and from the depths of the black vessel 
the weird crew echoes his despairing cry. Daland is- 
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sues from his own vessel and gives the stranger a hearty 
greeting. The name of Senta arrests the Dutchman’s 
attention, and after a short colloquy and a glimpse of 
the untold wealth which crams the coffers of the Dutch- 
man, the old miser consents to give his daughter to the 
stranger. The wind meanwhile has shifted, and the 
two captains hasten their departure for the port. 

In the second act we are at Daland’s house. Mary, 
the old housekeeper, and a bevy of chattering girls are 
spinning by the fireside, while Senta, lost in gloomy 
reverie, sits apart gazing at a mysterious picture on 
the wall, the portrait of a pale man clad in black, the 
hero of the mysterious legend of the Flying Dutchman. 
The girls rally Senta upon her abstraction, and as a 
reply to their idle prattle she sings tl.cm the ballad of 
the doomed mariner. Throughout the song her en- 
thusiasm has been waxing, and at its close, like one 
inspired, she cries aloud that she will be the woman 
to save him—that through her the accursed wretch shall 
find eternal peace. Erik, her betrothed lover, who 
enters to announce the aproach of Daland, hears her 
wild words, and in vain reminds her of vows and 
promises made long ago. When Daland brings the 
Dutchman in, and Senta sees before her the hero of her 
romance, the living embodiment of the mysterious pic- 
ture, she gazes spell-bound at the weird stranger, and 
‘seems scarcely to hear her father’s hasty recommenda- 
tion of the new suitor’s pretensions. Left alone with 
the Dutchman, Senta rapturously vows to devote her 
life to his salvation, and the scene ends with the plight- 
ing of their troth. 

In the last act we are once more on the seashore. 
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The Dutch and Norwegian vessels are moored side by 
side, but while the crew of the latter is feasting and 
making merry, the former is gloomy and silent as the 
grave. A troop of damsels appears with baskets of food 
and wine; they join with the Norwegian sailors in 
calling upon the Dutchmen to come out and share their 
festivities, but not a sound proceeds from the phantom 
vessel. Suddenly the weird mariners appear upon the 
deck, and while blue flames hover upon the spars and 
masts of their fated vessel, they sing an uncanny song 
taunting their captain with his failure as a lover. The 
Norwegian sailors in terror hurry below, the girls beat 
a hasty retreat, and silence descends once more upon 
the two vessels. 

Senta issues from Daland’s house, followed by Erik. 
In spite of his importunity, her steadfast purpose re- 
mains unmoved; but the Dutchman overhears Erik’s 
passionate appeal, and, believing Senta to be untrue 
to him, rushes on board his vessel and hastily puts 
out to sea. Senta’s courage rises to the occasion. 
Though the Dutchman has cast her off, she remains true 
to her vows. She hastens to the edge of the cliff hard 
by, and with a wild cry hurls herself into the sea. Her 
solemn act of renunciation fulfils the promise of her 
lips. The gloomy vessel of the Dutchman, its mission 
accomplished, sinks into the waves, while the forms of 
Senta and the Dutchman, transfigured with unearthly 
light, are seen rising from the bosom of the ocean. 
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Tanuhinser, 


Opera in three acts by Richard Wagner. Libretto 
by the composer. 

Characters: Herrmann, Landgrave of Thuringia; 
Tannhauser; Wolfram von Eschenbach; Walter von der 
Vogelweide; Biterolf; Heinrich the writer; Reimar 
von Zweter; Elizabeth, niece of the Landgrave; Venus; 
a young shepherd. 

Place, Thuringia, the Wartburg and the Venusberg. 
Time, Thirteenth Century. First produced at Dresden 
in 1845. 

The Minstrel-knight, Tannhauser, ensnared by the 
charms of Venus, has become an inmate of her court 
in the Venusberg; but, weary of the sensual pleasures 
which surround him, is desirous of returning to the 
upper-world. Venus puts forth all the resources of her 
court and of her own charms to detain him, but, find- 
ing it impossible to regain her influence, prophesies 
that, rejected and outcast by the world, he shall return 
a suppliant to her feet. Tannhiauser cries on the Virgin 
for aid, and the Venusberg and its court vanishes. 

The knight finds himself in the near neighborhood of 
the Wartburg; a shepherd-boy near at hand pipes a song 
in praise of the spring-goddess Holda, and the chant 
of pilgrims is heard in the distance. A hunting-party 
enters, and the Landgrave and his attendant knights 
recognize Tannhiduser, who has mysteriously disap- 
peared from their circle. At first Tannhauser is un- 
willing to rejoin his former companions, but when 
Wolfram von Eschenbach reveals to him that the Land- 
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grave’s niece, Elizabeth, is sorrowing for his absence, 
he consents to return. 

A great feast is to be held at the Wartburg, and, 
previous to the entry of the guests Tannhiuser and 
Elizabeth meet in the hall of song and confess their 
mutual love—a death-blow to the hopes of Wolfram, 
who has long loved Elizabeth in secret. On the arrival 
of the guests the knights are to compete in song, the sub- 
ject of their theme being Love, and the prize to be 
awarded by Elizabeth. Wolfram’s name is first drawn, 
and he sings in praise of love as a distant worship of an 
unattainable ideal, thereby arousing the opposition of 
Tannhauser, whose idea of love as a passion which, ever 
gratified, is yet never satisfied, stirs the other knights to 
indignation. Gradually Tannhiuser loses control over 
himself, and finally bursts forth in praise of Venus, 
revealing the fact of his residence in the Venusberg. 
The guests rush from the hall in horror at his avowal, 
and the knights draw their swords to slay the sinner, 
when Elizabeth throws herself between them and prays 
for the life of Tannhiuser, that he may at least find 
space for repentance. The Landgrave orders him to 
join the pilgrims on their way to Rome, and Tann- 
hauser, overcome with remorse, staggers from the hall. 

In the third act we find Elizabeth (attended by 
Wolfram) absorbed in prayer at the foot of a wayside 
cross. She awaits the return of the pilgrims from 
Rome; the chant is heard, and the train crosses the 
stage, but Tannhauser is not among them. Elizabeth, 
after an impassioned prayer to heaven for her own 
death and her lover’s salvation, returns to the castle, 
indicating by a sign to Wolfram that they will meet 
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in heaven. The shadows of night deepen, and Tann- 
hiuser in the garb of a pilgrim enters, and inquires the 
way to the Venusberg. He and Wolfram recognize 
each other, and at Wolfram’s entreaty Tannhauser re- 


lates how he had made his way to Rome, and confessed ~ 


his sin to the Pope, only to be met by the declaration 
that his sin was beyond pardon, and that the dry staff 
in the hand of the Pope would as soon bud and blossom 
as Tannhduser might hope for salvation. He will 
therefore rejoin Venus, since earth and heaven are 
alike closed to him. 

The music of the Venusberg revels is heard, and the 
back of the stage opens to show Venus, who by enticing 
gestures would attract Tannhaiuser to her arms. Wol- 
fram endeavors by force to withhold him, and finally 
assures him that Elizabeth, dying for his sake, will 
win his pardon. Tannhiéuser cries upon her name, and 
the Venusberg vanishes. The sound of a funeral hymn 
is heard, and a torchlight procession bearing the body 
of the princess enters; Tannhauser throws himself be- 
side the bier and expires, with a prayer for Elizabeth’s 
intercession upon his lips. A group of youthful pil- 
grims enter bearing the Pope’s staff, which has 
miraculously burst into leaf and flower, and the sun 
rises upon the assurance of Tannhiauser’s salvation. 


Lohengrin. | 
Opera in three acts by Richard Wagner. Libretto 
by the composer. 
Characters: Heinrich der Vogler, King of Ger- 
many; Elsa of Brabant; Lohengrin; Friedrich Telra- 
mund, a nobleman of Brabant; Ortrud, his wife; God- 
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frey, the heir of Brabant; a Heald; court attendants, 
ladies and gentlemen. 

Place, on the Scheld, Germany. Time, Tenth 
Century. First produced at Weimar in 1858. 

King Henry I of Germany, desirous of raising an 
army against the Huns who threaten his kingdom, 
comes to Brabant to ask for aid, but finds the country 
distracted by internal dissensions. The Duke of Bra- 
bant on his death-bed had committed the care of his 
children, Elsa and Godfrey, to Friedrich, Count of 
Telramund. The Court has wooed Elsa for his wife, 
and on her rejection of his suit has married Ortrud, the 
descendant of the old race of rulers. Godfrey has 
mysteriously disappeared, and Telramund, at the in- 
stigation of his wife, who professes to have been an un- 
seen witness of the deed, accuses Elsa of the murder 
of her brother, and of a secret and guilty liaison with 
an unworthy lover. In his own right, and in that of 
his wife, he claims the heritage of Brabant for himself. 

The king summons Elsa to his presence, and inquires 
as to the truth of the accusation, but can get no decided 
answer from the maiden, who is apparently lost in a 
trance, and can only relate her dream-vision of a knight 
in armor who came to her aid. Telramund demands 
trial by battle, and the king orders the lists to be pre- 
pared and a champion summoned. None of the knights 
present will espouse Elsa’s cause, and she on her part 
asserts she will have no defender save the knight of her 
dreams. While all wait in suspense a boat is seen on 
the river, drawn by a swan; within it stands a knight 
in full armor. Landing, he offers himself as Elsa’s 
champion and husband, if she be willing to intrust her 
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cause to him, and will solemnly promise to ask no 
questions as to his name or country. Elsa gladly 
promises. The two knights fight, and Telramund is 
vanquished, but the victor spares his life; and Elsa and 
her knight are borne in triumph from the field. 

Telramund is overcome with despair and grief at the 
loss of his honor, but his wife; Ortrud, assures him that 
the stranger has only overcome him by the aid of magic, 
and that could he be induced to reveal his name, or were 
he to lose so much as a finger-tip, in either case his 
power would be at an end. The two plot together to 
attain this result, Ortrud agreeing to instil doubt into 
the mind of Elsa, and thus induce her to ask the for- 
bidden question, and Telramund to arrange with the 
nobles for an attack upon the knight himself. Elsa 
appears on the balcony, and Ortrud, arousing her com- 
passion, prevails on her to give her shelter for the 
night, thus finding an opportunity of carrying out her 
schemes. 

The following morning, when the procession of the 
bride would enter the minster, Ortrud confronts Elsa 
on the steps, and openly dares her to ask her champion’s 
name and origin, asserting that he has dishonorable 
reasons for demanding silence. The king, with the 
procession of the bridegroom, appears at this moment, 
and Ortrud is baffied; but as the king, leading bride 
and bridegroom, ascends the steps of the minster, 
Telramund appears on the threshold and openly accuses 
the stranger knight of sorcery, and challenges him to 
reveal his name. The hero appeals to the king and 
people who have seen his ‘‘good deed,” and they express 
themselves as fully convinced of his honor; but Elsa, 
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worked upon by Ortrud’s insinuations, at first hesitates ; 
finally she refuses to ask the question, avowing that her 
love shall triumph over doubt, and the wedding-party 
enters the minster. 

After the banquet, bride and bridegroom are con- 
ducted in solemn procession to the marriage-chamber, 
and left for the first time alone. Elsa at first yields to 
the joy of the moment, but gradually the doubt which 
she has stifled finds voice, and she tries to cajole her 
husband into revealing his name. He evades her hints, 
and little by little the unhappy wife works herself up 
into a state of hysterical agony in which she imagines 
she sees the approach of the swan, and finally frantically 
demands her husband’s name and country. At this 
moment Telramund and his fellow-conspirators break 
into the chamber, the stranger knight seizes his sword 
and slays Telramund on the spot, as Elsa falls fainting 
to the ground. 

The men of Brabant, who under their new lord are 
about to join the army of King Henry and march 
against the Huns, assemble on the banks of the river. 
When the king appears, and takes his seat, as in the 
first act, the dead body of Telramund is borne before 
him, and the stranger knight declares the reason of his 
death; and then proclaiming how Elsa has broken her 
promise, and asked the forbidden question, proceeds to 
reveal his name and origin. | 

Far off in a distant land is the castle of Montsalvat, 
where the Holy Grail is guarded by its knights. Par- 
zival igs the king of that land; and he is Lohengrin, 
Parzival’s son, and knight of the Grail. From the Grail 
he came to the aid of Elsa, to the Grail he must now 
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return. The boat drawn by the swan appears again, and, 
in spite of Elsa’s tears and the entreaties of the people, 
Lohengrin announces that he must depart with the 
Grail messenger. Ortrud declares that the swan is 
none other than Godfrey, Elsa’s brother, whom she has 
herself enchanted. At Lohengrin’s prayer a dove is 
sent from Heaven, and, the knight removing the chain 
from the neck of the swan, it regains the human form. 
Lohengrin disappears in the boat, drawn by the dove, 
and Elsa falls dead as her husband passes from her 
sight, 


@ristan and Isolde. 


Opera in three acts by Richard Wagner. Libretto 
by the composer, from the romance by Gottfried of 
Strasburg. 

Characters: King Mark; Isolde; Tristan; Kur- 
wenal; Melot; Brangine, a .steersman; a shepherd; 
knights, sailors, people. | 

Place, on board ship, Cornwall and Brittany. Time, 
Middle Ages. First produced at Munich in 1865. 

Tristan, the nephew of King Mark of Cornwall, has 
slain the Irish champion Morold, and freed Cornwall 
from the tribute imposed by Ireland. ‘To seal peace 
between the kingdoms, Isolde, the princess of Ireland, 
once betrothed to Morold, is to wed King Mark, and 
the drama opens on her voyage to Cornwall, under the 
conduct of Tristan. 

Isolde, who considers the terms of the treaty an insult 
to her country, is bitterly resentful of her position; she 
is not only unwilling to marry King. Mark, but un- 
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consciously in love with Tristan, whom, as the minstrel 
Tantris, she had healed of the wound inflicted by 
Morold. She believes herself to be still desirous of 
avenging the death of her betrothed, and resolves to 
terminate a situation she finds intolerable by poisoning 
both herself and Tristan in a cup, ostensibly of recon- 
eiliation, which she offers him at the approaching 
termination of the voyage. Her serving-maid Brangine, 
aware of her intention, endeavors to frustrate it by sub- 
stituting a love-potion for the death-drink, with the 
result that Tristan and Isolde declare their mutual 
passion at the very moment when King Mark reaches 
the vessel to claim his bride. 

In the second act we find the lovers, utilizing the 
opportunity afforded by a midnight hunt undertaken 
by King Mark, giving each other tryst in the garden 
of the palace, where, at daybreak, they are surprised 
by the king, led by Tristan’s treacherous friend, Melot, 
who has planned the hunt with the view of surprising 
the lovers. Tristan draws his sword upon the traitor, 
and falls, mortally wounded. | 

In the third act Tristan has been transported by 
his faithful servant, Kurwenal, to his own castle in 
Brittany, where he lies wounded to death, and awaiting 
with impatience the coming of Isolde, whom Kurwenal 
has summoned to his aid. Isolde arrives, but too late 
to save the life of her lover, who expires of joy at the 
meeting. King Mark, who has learned from Brangine 
the secret of the love-potion, follows Isolde with the 
intention of resigning her to Tristan, but his landing is 
opposed by Kurwenal, who slays Melot, and is him- 
self morally wounded, and the king only reaches the 
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castle to find Tristan dead, and to hear the death-song of 
Isolde as she falls on the body of her lover and expires. 


Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg. 


Opera in three acts by Richard Wagner. Libretto 
by the composer. 

Characters: Hans Sachs, a cobbler; Walther von 
Stolzing, a knight; Veit Pogner, a goldsmith; Eva, his 
daughter; Magdalena, her nurse; Beckmesser; Kothner, 
a baker; a night-watchman; eight other master-singers. 

Place, Niirnberg. Time, Sixteenth Century. First 
produced at Munich in 1868. 

The scene of Die Merstersinger is laid in sixteenth- 
century Niirnberg. Walther von Stolzing, a young 
Franconian knight, loves Eva, the daughter of Pogner 
the goldsmith; but Pogner has made up his mind that 
Eva shall mary none but a Mastersinger, that is to say, 
a member of the guild devoted to the cultivation of 
music and poetry, for which the town was famous. Eva, 
on the contrary, is determined to marry no one but 
Walther, and tells him so in a stolen interview after 
* service in St. Catherine’s Church. It remains there- 
fore for Walther to qualify as a master, and David, the 
apprentice of Hans Sachs the cobbler, the most popular 
man in Nuremberg, is bidden by his sweetheart Mag- 
dalena, Eva’s servant, to instruct the young knight in 
the hundred and one rules which beset the singer’s art. 
The list of technicalities which David rattles off fills 
Walther with dismay, and he makes up his mind to 
trust to his native inspiration. 
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The Mastersingers now assemble, and Pogner an- 
nounces that Eva’s hand is to be the prize of the singing 
contest next day. Walther now steps forward as a 
candidate for admission to the guild. First he must 
sing a trial song, and Beckmesser, the malicious little 
ape of a town-clerk, is appointed marker, to sit in a 
curtained box and note down upon a slate every viola- 
tion of the rules of singing which may occur in the 
candidate’s song. Walther sings from his heart of 
love and spring. The untutored loveliness of his song 
fills the hide-bound Mastersingers with dismay, and 
Beckmesser’s slate is soon covered. Walther, angry and 
defeated, rushes out in despair, and the assembly breaks 
up in confusion. Only the genial Hans Sachs finds 
truth and beauty in the song, and cautions his colleagues 
against hasty judgment. 

The scene of the second act is laid at a delightfully 
picturesque street-corner. Sachs is musing before his 
shop-door when Eva comes to find out how Walther had 
fared before the Mastersingers. Hans tells her of his 
discomfiture, and, by purposely belittling Walther’s 
claims to musicianship, discovers what he had before 
suspected, that she loves the young knight. Sachs loves 
Eva himself, but, finding out the state of her affections, 
nobly determines to help her to win the man of her 
heart. Walther now comes to meet his love, and, full 
of resentment against the Masters, proposes an elope- 
ment. Eva readily agrees, but Sachs, who has over- 
heard them, frustrates the scheme by opening his window 
and throwing a strong light upon the street by which 
they would have to pass. Beckmesser, lute in hand, 


now comes down the street and begins a serenade under 
16 
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Eva’s window. Sachs drowns his feeble piping with a 
lusty carol, hammering away meanwhile at a pair of 
shoes which he must finish that night for Beckmesser to 
wear on the morrow. Beckmesser is in despair. 

Finally they come to an arrangement. Beckmesser 
shall sing his song, and Sachs shall act as “marker,” 
noting every technical blunder in the words and tune 
with a stroke of his hammer. The result is such a din 
as disturbs the slumbers of the neighbors. David, the 
apprentice, comes out and recognizes his sweetheart 
Magdalena at Eva’s window. He scents a rival in 
Beckmesser, and begins lustily to cudgel the unfor- 
tunate musician. Soon the street fills with townsfolk 
and apprentices, all crying and shouting together. Eva 
and Walther, under cover of the uproar, are making 
their escape, when Sachs, who has been on the watch, 
steps out and stops them. He bids Eva go home, and 
takes Walther with him into the house. Suddenly 
the watchman’s horn is heard in the distance. Every 
one rushes off, and the street is left to the quiet moon- 
light and the quaint old watchman, who paces up, the 
street solemnly proclaiming the eleventh hour. 

In the third act we find Sachs alone in his room, 
reading an ancient tome, and brooding over the follies © 
of mankind. David interrupts him with congratula- 
tions on his birthday, and sings a choral in his honor. 
Walther now appears, full of a wonderful dream he has 
had. Sachs makes him sing it, and writes down the 
words on a piece of paper. After they have gone out, 
Beckmesser creeps in, very lame and sore after his 
cudgelling. He finds the paper and appropriates it. 
Sachs comes in and discovers the theft, but tells Beck- 
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messer he may keep the poem. The latter is overjoyed 
at getting hold of a new song, as he supposes, by Sachs, 
and hurries off to learn it in time for the contest. 
Eva now comes in under the pretence of something 
being amiss with one of her shoes, and, while Sachs 
is getting it right, Walther sings her the last verse of 
his dream-song. 

The scene culminates in an exquisite quintet in which 
David and Magdalena join, after which they all go off 
to the festivities in a meadow outside the town. There, 
after much dancing and merry-making, the singing con- 
test comes off. Beckmesser tries to sing Walther’s 
words to the melody of his own serenade. The result is 
such a failure that the assembled populace hoots him 
down, and he rushes off in confusion. Walther’s turn 
then comes, and he sings his song with such success that 
the prize is awarded to him with acclamation. He 
wins his bride, but he will have nothing to say to the 
Mastersingers and their pedantry, until Hans Sachs has 
shown him that in them lies the future of German art. 


Mas Rheingold. 


Opera in one act by Richard Wagner. Introduction 
to Der Ring des Nibelungen. Libretto by the composer. 

Characters: Wotan; Donner; Fréh; Loge; Alber- 
ich; Freia; Mime; Fricka; Woglinde; Wellgunde; 
Flosshilde. 

Place, bottom of the river Rhine, Walhalla, and the 
regions below the earth. Time, legendary. First pro- 
duced at Munich in 1869. 

The Rhein-gold, hidden ’neath the waters of the 
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river, is watched by the three Rhine maidens—Wog- 
linde, Wellgunde, and Flosshilde. Wrought into a ring, | 
the gold would bring universal dominion to its pos- 
sessor; but none, save one who despises and forswears 
love, can weld it. The magic gold is stolen by force 
from the Rhine maidens by the Nibelung, Alberich, 
who has wooed them in vain, and they ery for help to 
Wotan. | 

But the gods themselves are in danger. Desirous of 
building a palace, they have called their foes, the giants, 
to their aid; and as reward for their labor, Wotan, 
trusting to Loge’s cunning to enable him to evade the 
promise, has agreed to deliver up Freia, the goddess of 
youth, whose loss will bring old age and decay upon 
the gods. The palace built, Fafner and Fasolt, the 
giants, demand their payment; and Loge, called upon 
for his promised aid, avows that though he has sought 
through Heaven and Earth, he can find naught that 
may be held as equivalent for women’s worth and 
beauty. Then while the gods are in suspense, seeing 
no way out of the difficulty, he tells of the rape of the 
Rhine-gold, and how the magic ring has been wrought 
by Alberich, who hopes by its means to subdue all in | 
Earth and Heaven to his will. The giants, between 
whom and the Nibelungs a feud has long existed, are 
greatly disturbed at the tidings, and finally announce 
that if the gods will win for them the Hoard of the 
Nibelungs, they will accept that as ransom for Freia, 
whom they hold as pledge in the meantime. 

Wotan and Loge therefore descend to Nibelheim, 
where, by the aid of the magic ring, Alberich is ac- 
cumulating a vast hoard of treasure, and has further 
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employed the skill of Mime to make for him a helmet, 
by the magic power of which he can change his shape, 
or become invisible at will. By Loge’s cunning the 
gods succeed in binding the Nibelung, and refuse to 
loose him till he has paid over as ransom the entire 
Nibelung Hoard, together with helmet and ring. De- 
prived of this last, Alberich utters a curse upon all 
its future possessors; it shall bring death and destrue- 
tion to all alike, till it return once more to his keeping. 

The giants, with Freia in their power, return to claim 
the promised ransom, and, thrusting their staves into 
the earth before the goddess, demand that the gold shall 
reach a height sufficient to conceal her from view; the 
helmet of magic is added to the pile; but when all the 
gold has been heaped together, there is still a chink 
through which the eye of the goddess can be seen. To 
fill this the giants demand the ring, which is now on 
Wotan’s hand; he at first refuses to part with it; but 
at the interference of the goddess Erda, who rises from 
the earth to warn him against incurring the curse in- 
voked on the possessor of the ring, he adds it to the pile, 
and the ransom is complete. TF reia is delivered up to 
the gods, and the curse of the ring forthwith begins to 
work; Fafner claims the greater part of the Hoard for 
himself, and, on Fasolt’s resistance, slays him. 

Donner and Froh call the spirits of the clouds to- 
gether, and a rainbow bridge spans the valley, passing 
over which the gods enter Walhalla, while the wail 
of the Rhine maidens for their lost gold rises from the 
depths beneath. 
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Die Walkiire. 
(The Valkyrie.) 


Opera in three acts by Richard Wagner. First day 
of Der Ring des Nibelungen. Libretto by the composer. 

Characters: Siegmund; Hunding; Wotan; Sieg- 
linde; Briinnhilde; Fricka; The Walkire. 

Place, Hunding’s hut and the forest; the rock of the 
Walkiire. Time, legendary. First produced at Munich 
in 1870. 

Sieglinde, daughter of Wilsing, has been carried off 
by robbers, her father and brother, as she believes, slain, 
and she herself married against her will to Hunding. 
To the forest-dwelling of Hunding and Sieglinde there 
comes a fugitive outlaw, overcome by conflict and 
weariness, in whom Sieglinde finally recognizes Sieg- 
mund, her twin-brother, and the predestined winner of 
the sword, Nothung, which at her wedding-feast a 
mysterious stranger had thrust up to the hilt in the 
trunk of the tree which supports their dwelling, and 
which can only be withdrawn by the bravest of men. 
Siegmund withdraws the sword with ease, claims 
Sieglinde alike as sister and bride, and the two fly 
together. 

Wotan, in view of the inevitable conflict between 
Hunding and Siegmund, summons Briinnhilde, the 
Valkyrie, and bids her give the victory to Siegmund; 
but Fricka demands vengeance on the Walsing, who had 
outraged the sanctity of the marriage vow, and, when 
Wotan resists, upbraids him with his own infidelity, 
Siegmund being, in truth, Wotan’s son; against his 
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will Wotan yields, and revokes his commands to Briinn- 
hilde. The Valkyrie adjures him to give the reason 
for this change of purpose, and Wotan tells her of the 
fatal spell of the Nibelung Ring, which, till it is re- 
stored to its original owners, the Rhine-maidens, must 
be a source of danger to the god. Should Alberich re- 
cover possesson of it, he, who by cursing Love had 
succeeded in welding the Ring, can use its magic runes 
with fatal effect against the gods, and so bring about 
their total ruin. 

Wotan himself is powerless to recover the talisman, 
having given it as payment for service to the giants, 
of whom the survivor, Fafner, holds it. It can only 
be won by a hero who, unconscious of the spell and 
unaided by the gods, to whose law and favor he is a 
stranger, is driven by his own necessity to the task. 

Such a hero Wotan had thought to find in Siegmund, 
the outlaw, defiant alike of the laws of gods and men; 
but Fricka has detected the truth that Siegmund is, in 
fact, no free agent, Wotan’s will having been the moving 
power of his actions. It was Wotan who was his father, 
Wotan who had prepared the magic sword, Nothung, 
and Wotan who had led Siegmund to the dwelling of 
Sieglinde. Therefore Siegmund is ineligible for the 
task which the gods had assigned to him, and Wotan, 
his purpose penetrated by Fricka, must yield him up to 
her will. Briinnhilde, however, moved by admiration 
for Siegmund’s dauntless bearing and love for Sieg- 
linde, resolves to defy Wotan’s expressed will and fulfil 
his hidden wish, by shielding Siegmund in the conflict. 
Wotan, however, interposes in wrath at her dis- 
obedience; the sword, Nothung, shivers on the spear 
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of the god, and Siegmund falls, slain by Hunding. 
Briinnhilde flies with Sieglinde, who saves herself and 
her unborn child by taking refuge in the wood where 
Fafner, in dragon form, watches over the Nibelungen 
Hoard. 

The Valkyrie remains to brave the wrath of Wotan. 
In punishment for her disobedience the god banishes 
her from Walhalla, deprives her of her divinity, and 
condemns her to wed the mortal who shall rouse her 
from the magic slumber into which he will cast her. 
Briinnhilde beseeches that none save the bravest hero 
on earth (whom she foresees will be the son of Sieg- 
mund) shall waken her, and with this view entreats 
Wotan to defend her slumber by surrounding her with 
fire which none but the bravest may pass. Wotan 
yields, and, kissing her on the brow, he robs her of 
divinity and casts her into a slumber; then, striking his 
staff on the rock, flames spring up sound fhe vena 
amid which Wotan vanishes. 


Siegfried. 


Opera in three acts by Richard Wagner. Second 
day of Der Ring des Nibelungen. Libretto by the 
composer, 

Characters: Siegfried; Sieglinde; Wotan; Mime; 
Alberich; Erda; Fafner, the Dragon; Briinnhilde. 

Place, the forest-and the rock of Briinnhilde. Time, 
legendary. First produced at Bayreuth in 1876. 

Siegfried, the son of Siegmund and Sieglinde, has 
been brought up in the forest by the dwarf Mime, who 
intends to use Siegfried as his instrument in recover- 
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ing for him the Nibelung Hoard and Ring. The great 
obstacle in the way of his carrying out his plan is his 
failure to forge a suitable weapon, Siegfried at once 
breaking in pieces every sword Mime can forge. In- 
dignant at these repeated failures, Siegfried at last 
wrings from Mime the confession that his mother, 
dying, had intrusted him with the fragments of No- 
thung, Siegmund’s sword, and Siegfried bids him weld 
these fragments anew; Mime knows himself to be un- 
equal to the task, and yet knows that no other weapon 
will serve for the slaying of Fafner. 

Wotan, in the guise of the Wanderer, appears to 
Mime; and in a riddling contest, in which each stakes 
his head on the successful solving of three questions, 
forces from Mime the confession of his failure, and then 
reveals to him that Nothung can only be forged anew by 
one to whom fear is unknown. 

On Siegfried’s return, Mime admits his inability to 
fulfil the task, and bids the lad attempt it himself, which 
he does with success. Mime, having vainly endeavored 
to extort a confession of fear from Siegfried, promises 
to lead him to Fafner, in whose presence he will surely 
learn it. Alberich, who watches Fafner’s retreat in the 
hope of regaining the Ring himself, is warned by 
Wotan (the Wanderer) of Mime’s intention of win- 
ning the Hoard through the instrumentality of Sieg- 
fried, and both endeavor, but vainly, to put Fafner on 
his guard. 

Siegfried, led by Mime to the neighborhood of the . 
dragon’s cave, attempts to imitate the song of the birds, 
and awakens Fafner by his horn; but, far from feeling 
fear at the monster’s appearance, he is only roused to 
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wrath by his threats, and attacks him, finally piercing 
him to the heart with Nothung. His hand being 
scorched by the fiery blood of the dragon, the lad places 
it to his lips to cool it; and as soon as he tastes the 
blood, he understands the song of a bird, warning him 
to take possession both of Ring and Tarn-helmet, and 
to be on his guard against Mime’s treachery. 

Consequently, when Mime approaches him with flat- 
tering words, Siegfried detects the thought beneath; and 
on the dwarf offering him a poisoned drink, he slays 
him and casts his body into the cave, the entrance to 
which he closes with the corpse of the dragon. Resting 
under a tree, the bird sings of Briinnhilde the sleeping 
Valkyrie, who can only be awakened from her fire- 
girdled slumber by one who knows no fear; Siegfried 
announces that he has never learned that lesson, and 
bids the bird lead him to Briimnhilde. 

Wotan awakes the goddess Erda to tell her that her 
wisdom is now baffled, for his will accepts what her 
knowledge foretold. The Ring has been won by Sieg- 
fried, and Brinnhilde, the daughter of Wotan and 
Erda, shall work out its curse, and, having learned 
to know, shall carry through the deed which shall free 
the world. There is no further need for Erda’s wisdom, 
and Wotan bids her to everlasting slumber. 

Siegfried, led by the bird, arrives at the foot of 
Briinnhilde’s mountain, where he is confronted by the 
Wanderer, who would bar the way with his spear. 
Siegfried hews the weapon asunder with his sword, and 
makes his way through the flames to the summit of the 
mountain, where he finds the Valkyrie sleeping under 
a fir-tree. He removes her helmet, and cuts off her 
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corslet with Nothung, and, at the sight of the first 
woman he has ever seen, feels at last the touch of fear. 
Briinnhilde, awakened by Siegfried’s kiss, at first 
shrinks in terror from her fate; then, recognizing the 
hero as the son of Siegmund, whose comiri®~she had 
herself foretold, confesses her love, and yields in ecstasy 
to his embrace. 


Die GHotterdammerung. 
(The Twilight of the Gods.) 


Opera in three acts by Richard Wagner. Third day 
of Der Ring des Nibelungen. Libretto by the com- 
poser. 

Characters: Siegfried; Gunther; Hagen; Briinn- 
hilde; Gutrune; Waltraute; Alberich; Woglinde; Well- 
gunde; Flosshilde; the Norns. Chorus of men and 
women. 

Place, Hall of the Gibichungs on the Rhine, the rock 
of Briinnhilde, and the banks of the Rhine. Time, 
legendary. First produced at Bayreuth in 1876. 

The drama opens with a scene between the three 
Norns, who indicate, by their dark prophecies and the 
breaking of the cord they weave, the fate of the hero 
and the approaching fall of Walhalla. Siegfried leaves 
Briinnhilde, having pledged himself to her, and given 
her the Ring as a love-token, and arrives at the hall of 
the Gibichungs, Gunther and Getrune, with their half- 
brother Hagen, who is really son to Alberich. Hagen, 
well aware of the task which his father has imposed 
upon him of regaining the Ring, urges Gunther and 
Gutrune to marriage, telling them that in Briinnhilde 
and Siegfried they will find their fitting mates. 
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On Siegfried’s arrival, Gutrune, acting under 
Hagen’s advice, presents him with a magic drink, the 
effect of which is not only to inspire him with a sudden 
passion for the Gibichung princess, but to make him 
entirely forget Briinnhilde, whom he offers to assist 


Gunther in winning as his wife, claiming the hand of. 


Gutrune as his reward, and the two heroes swear an 
oath of blood brotherhood. 

Briinnhilde, awaiting the return of Siegfried, is 
visited by the Valkyrie, Waltraute, who tells her of the 
dismay in Walhalla, caused by Wotan’s acceptance of 
the coming Gotterdimmerung, and refusal to make any 


effort to avert it. Nothing can save the gods except the 


return of the fatal Ring to its original guardians, the 
Rhine Maidens. Briinnhilde, who has now fully ac- 
cepted the fate Wotan has prepared for her, and ac- 
counts Siegfried’s love a greater treasure than her lost 
divinity, refuses to part with the Ring, Siegfried’s love- 
token, and Waltraute leaves her in indignation. Sieg- 
fried, in the shape of Gunther, which he has assumed 
by means of the Tarn-helm, penetrates again through 
the flame to Briinnhilde, and, in spite of her struggles, 
forces the Ring from her, and compels her to accept him 
as her husband, keeping faith with Gunther by placing 
the sword Nothung between them. 

In the mist of the morning Siegfried and Gunther 
change places, and Briimnhilde follows the latter to the 
hall of the Gibichungs, where she is met by Siegfried 
and Gutrune. She at once accuses Siegfried of having 
betrayed both herself and Gunther, and he swears his 
innocence on Hagen’s spear. Hagen offers to avenge 
Briinnhilde, and Siegfried’s death is determined upon. 
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A hunting party is arranged, and Siegfried, who has 
become separated from the others, is confronted by the 
three Rhine Maidens, who entreat him to give them 
back the Ring, and on his refusal foretell that he will 
die that day. Siegfried refuses to give them through 
fear what he would not yield freely, and the maidens 
vanish. 

Siegfried is joined by the others, and during the fol- 
lowing meal, under the influence of a drink given by 
Hagen, he relates the story of his slaying the dragon 
and winning Briinnhilde. Two ravens fly out of the 
thicket behind him, and Siegfried, turning to look at 
them, is struck to the heart by Hagen. The body is 
borne to the hall, where Hagen claims the Ring as his 
property, both as avenger of perjury and heir to the 
rightful owner, Alberich, but is opposed by Gunther. 
The two fight, and Gunther falls. 

At Briinnhilde’s command a funeral pyre is raised on 
which the body of Siegfried is laid, and Briinnhilde, 
after proclaiming love alone, not gold nor glory, to be 
the enduring good, mounts her horse, Grane, and spurs 
it into the flames. The waves of the Rhine rise, and the 
maidens, summoned by Briinnhilde’s last words, draw 
the Ring from Siegfried’s hand and disappear into the 
waves, dragging with them Hagen, who has endeavored 
to frustrate them. A glow in the Northern sky tells of 
the fall of Walhalla and the “ twilight of the gods.” 


Qarsifal. 


_ Opera in three acts by Richard Wagner. Libretto 
adapted by the composer from Wolfram von Eschen- 
bach’s Epos Parsifal. 
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Characters: Amfortas; Titurel; Gurnemanz; Parsi- 
fal; Klingsor; Kundry. 

Place, country and castle of Mont Salvat and Kling- 
sor’s magic palace. Time, Middle Ages. First pro- 
duced at Bayreuth in 1882. 

The libretto follows the story of an old German 
legend. 

In the castle of Monsalvat, in the mountains of 
Northern Spain, the Holy Grail, the Cup of the Last 
Supper, and the Spear with which the side of the 
Saviour was pierced on the Cross, are guarded by the 
Order of Grail Knights, ruled by their king Amfortas, 
son of Titurel, to whose care in the first instance the 
sacred relics were committed. In the valley beneath 
Monsalvat the enchanter, Klingsor, has erected a magic 
castle and garden, and, furious at the refusal of Am- 
fortas to admit him as one of the Order, devotes himself 
to the task of corrupting and ensnaring the Grail 
Knights. Amfortas himself has been seduced by the 
charms of an unnamed sorceress, and not only robbed of 
the Holy Spear, but in the struggle wounded by the 
weapon. The wound will yield to no known remedy, 
but the Grail oracle has declared that healing shall 
come through ‘‘a pure Fool,’ wise through fellow- 
suffering. 

Such is the explanatory account given by Gurnemanz, 
a knight of the Grail, to his attendant squires at the 
commencement of the drama. Kundry, the self-ap- 
pointed messenger of the Grail, a wild and fantastic 
figure, breaks in upon the scene with a flask of healing 
balsam from Arabia; but the king and knight are alike 
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aware that no means of healing, save that foretold by 
the Grail, will be of any avail. 

The knights bear Amfortas to the lake for refresh- 
ments; and while the king watches with interest the 
flight of a wild swan, the bird falls, transfixed by an 
arrow from the bow of Parsifal. Taxed with the deed, 
the lad avows it gleefully, but when Gurnemanz’s re- 
monstrance convinces him of the cruelty of his action, 
he is struck with remorse, and, breaking his bow, throws 
it and the quiver from him. Asked who he is and 
whence he comes, Parsifal can give no satisfactory 
answer; but Kundry declares her knowledge of his par- 
entage: he has been brought up in the woods as a fool 
by his widowed mother, who has died of grief at his de- 
sertion. The lad, overcome with rage at Kundry’s mock- 
ing tone, makes a furious attack upon her, but is 
checked by Gurnemanz. The knight, thinking he rec- 
ognizes in the newcomer the Fool of the prophecy, bids 
him accompany him to the Grail Feast. Kundry sinks 
down, overcome by heavy slumber, against which she 
struggles in vain. The scene changes to: the temple of 
the Grail, where the mystic relic is to be unveiled, in the 
presence of the knights, by the king. 

Amfortas, to whom the sight of the Grail brings re- 
newed suffering, at first shrinks from his task, but, 
urged by the voice of his father, Titurel, who is himself 
. preserved in life by the sight of the Grail, he unveils 
the cup, blessing with it the bread and wine, which thus 
become possessed of a miraculously sustaining power, 
and, as such, are partaken of with reverence by the 
Brotherhood. Parsifal remains a spectator of the 
solemn Feast, but, when questioned by Gurnemanz at 
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the conclusion, shows no sign of comprehension of what 
has passed, and is driven by him with contempt from | 
_ the temple. 

Klingsor, aware that in Parsifal he has a foe whom 
it is essential to his plans to disarm and render power- ~ 
less, summons to his aid Kundry (who having once 
vainly tempted Klingsor is now in his power, compelled 
to work his will), and bids her exercise on Parsifal the 
charms which have proved so fatal to Amfortas. Parsi- 
fal, drawn by Klingsor’s spells to the castle, and having 
overcome by his valor the recreant knights of the Grail 
who guard it, enters the magic garden, and is at first 
enchanted, and afterwards repelled, by the fascinations 
of the Flower Maidens who inhabit it. 

Kundry’s entrance puts them to flight, and by recall- 
ing to the lad’s memory his name, and working upon his 
affection for his mother, she almost bends him to her 
will. But her kiss awakens in Parsifal a comprehension 
of Amfortas’ sin and his own danger, and he steadfastly 
repels the temptress; Kundry summons Klingsor to her 
aid, and with the intention of slaying Parsifal he flings 
the Holy Spear at the lad; but the weapon hovers in the 
air above his head, and Parsifal, seizing it in his hand, 
and making the sign of the cross, Klingsor’s castle falls 
in ruins to the ground. 

Amfortas, shrinking from the agony of his wound, 
refuses to unveil the Grail; the Brotherhood, deprived 
of their mystic food, become weakened and demoralized ; 
Titurel dies; and Gurnemanz seeks refuge in a hermi- 
tage from the impending ruin of the Order. To him, 
on Good Friday morning, arrive, first Kundry, in the 
garb of a penitent, silent, but desirous as ever of serv- 
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ing the Grail; then Parsifal, grown to manhood, fully 
armed, and bearing the Spear, which through all his 
wanderings he has preserved unharmed. Cursed by 
Kundry in the previous act, he has been till now unable 
to find the Grail Castle, and is overcome with grief on 
learning the strait to which the Brotherhood is reduced. 
Gurnemanz assures him that he has conquered the curse, 
and annoints him king of the Grail. 

In his kingly office Parsifal first baptizes Kundry, 
and then, assuring her of redemption, gives her the kiss 
of absolution. The three repair to the Grail Temple, 
where, at the funeral of his father, Amfortas has prom- 
ised to unveil the Grail; but when the moment arrives. 
he refuses to fulfil his promise, renounces his royal 
office, and demands death at the hands of the indignant 
knights. Gurnemanz and Parsifal enter; and Parsifal 
with a touch of the Spear heals Amfortas, and, assuming 
the office the latter has renounced, unveils the Grail, 
while the knights kneel in silent adoration, and Kundry 
falls dead at his feet. 
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Peri. 


Several times in the history of music it has happened 
that two great men have stood side by side, summing 
up the art of their time in their own personalities, 
whatever minor differences there may have been in their 
methods of procedure. It was so in the case of Handel | 
and Bach, and again later in the case of Mozart and 
Haydn. Somewhat similar was the case of Wagner and 
Verdi, who worked side by side, as it were, through the 
greater part of the nineteenth century. Different as 
were the talents of the two, they had many points in 
common. Both worked almost exclusively for the stage, 
and the genius of both developed in so surprising and 
almost unexampled a manner, that it is difficult to say 
whether a wider gulf lies between the earliest and latest 
works of the one or of the other. 

But in character the men were worlds asunder. Wag- 
ner was essentially a theorist, building his musical sys- 
tem upon certain definite literary conceptions to which 
he strove to give practical expression. Verdi, on the 
other hand, was an artist pure and simple, obeying an 
inner impulse which he would probably have found it 
difficult if not impossible to explain in words. While 
Wagner was overturning system and exploring untrod- 
den paths, Verdi was content to work with materials 
ready to hand, developing traditional forms to their 
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highest attainable point of beauty and efficiency. Wag 
ner’s influence upon his contemporaries was Immeas- 
urably greater than that of Verdi, but whether the 
actual musical legacy that he bequeathed to the world 
will be more highly valued by posterity is another ne 
a very different question. 

Giuseppe Verdi was born October 10, 1813, in the 
village of Le Roncole in Italy. His parents were 
worthy villagers, his father keeping a small inn and 
dealing besides in groceries and tobacco. The little vil- 
lage of Le Roncole was one of the last places in which 
you would look to find a boy such as Verdi. The popu- 
lation was made up of uneducated hard-working labor- 
ers. ‘The country was flat and uninteresting, and his 
surroundings were of the most prosaic kind. But the 
fire of genius was in the lad, and these unsympathetic 
environments were powerless to extinguish it. The 
honor of first drawing attention to the boy’s gifts lies 
with a poor itinerant violinist, Bagasset by name. In 
his wanderings he frequently visited Le Roncole. Lit- 
tle Giuseppe and he struck up a friendship, and it was” 
Bagasset who suggested that the boy’s father should 
allow him to follow music as a profession. 

In after years, when Verdi had become famous, he 
found Bagasset again, then a very old man and poor, 
and, remembering the past, did all in his power to help 
him. 

It is known that in 1821, when eight years old, 
Verdi was the proud possessor of an old spinet. This 
instrument he regarded with the greatest affection, and 
to the day of his death it occupied a place of honor at 
his estate at Sant’ Agata, near Busseto. There was an 
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interesting and quaint inscription written on one of the 
jacks. It gives particulars of certain repairs which had 
been effected, and ends: “This I do gratis in consid- 
eration of the good disposition the boy Giuseppe Verdi 
shows in learning to play on this instrument, which 
quite satisfies me for any trouble.” Signed: “Stephen 
Cavaletti, A. D. 1821.” This spinet meant everything 
in the world to the boy at this time, and it was his en- 
thusiasm in subjecting it to the expression of the latent 
music that was in him that caused the damage necessi- 
tating the repairs referred to in the preceding para- 
graph. 

Once he was playing chords on it, and was delighted 
at having discovered the major third and fifth of C. 
Trying to repeat this the following day, he was unable 
to find the chord again. Try as he would, he could not 
succeed, so in childish rage he picked up a hammer and 
proceeded to demolish the spinet. His father came upon 
the scene at this moment, and, taking the spinet’s part 
in this unequal encounter, gave his son a blow in the 
head which doubtless sounded chords in little Giu- 
seppe’s brain which were a revelation to him. 

According to another anecdote of Verdi’s childhood, 
he was one day assisting the priest at Mass in the little 


church at Le Roncole. By this time he was seven years . 


old. At the close of the Elevation of the Host the har- 
monies that flowed from the organ so impressed the child 
that he stood motionless listening to them. ‘‘Water,” 
said the priest to his acolyte; the request passed un- 
noticed, and again the priest said “Water,” and again 
a third time. The child taking no notice, the priest 
turned upon him and kicked him so brutally that he fell 
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headlong down the steps of the altar, knocking his head 
against the floor, and they brought him unconscious into 
the sacristy. 

His first guidance musically was at the hands of one 
Baistrocchi, the organist of Le Roncole, who at the end 
of one year declared that the boy knew as much as he 
did, and that he could teach him nothing more. ‘T'wo 
years later he succeeded his master as organist at the 
village church, a post he held till he was eighteen years 
old. About this time he was sent to Busseto to school, 
thanks to the good offices of a friend of his father’s, 
named Pugnatta, a cobbler. His fees at the principal 
school in the place, together with his board, amounted 
to threepence a day. During this time he still kept his 
post as organist at Le Roncole, for which duty his fixed 
salary was 36 lire per annum. After the first year this 
liberal increment was increased to 40 lire. There were 
other little takings to be got from weddings and funerals, 
and a collection on behalf of the organist at harvest time 
also brought in a few lire. One night at this period 
Verdi was returning to his home on foot. It was very 
dark, and, mistaking his way, he stumbled into a deep 
ditch full of water. His cries attracted the attention of 
a peasant woman who was passing at the moment, and 
but for her timely help the boy’s life would probably 
have been lost. 

Verdi worked patiently during the last two years at 
improving his general education in addition to his 
music, and then was thrust out to him the helping hand, 
to the owner of which he may be said to, in large meas- 
ure, owe his glorious career. Antonio Barezzi, of Bus- 
seto, a friend of Verdi’s father, and a distiller in a pros- 
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perous way of business, took a kindly interest in the lad. 
He invited him to his house, allowed him to use his 
piano, and in every way encouraged and nurtured the 
phenomenal gifts which he discovered in the boy. This 
Barezzi was no mean musician himself, and played sev- 
eral instruments skilfully. The Philharmonic Society 
of Busseto met at his house, and thus young Verdi was 
thrown among people who had a strong refining influ- 
ence on his life. Chief among these was Ferdinando 
Provesi, the director of the society and the organist of 
the cathedral. 

The boy’s Latin teacher, Don Pietro Seletti, himself 
a musician, bore a grudge against Provesi for a certain 
poem the latter had written against the clergy. The 
fact that Provesi encouraged Verdi to study music was 
quite enough to make Don Pietro put forward every ob- 
jection in his power. “Why do you want to study 
music? You have a gift for Latin, and it will be much 
better for you to become a priest. What do you expect 
from your music? Do you fancy that some day you 
may become organist at Busseto? Stuff and nonsense! 
that can never be.” But a short time after this there 
was to be a Mass at a chapel in Busseto where Pietro 
Seletti was the officiating priest. The organist was pre- 
vented from attending, and Don Pietro was induced to 
let Verdi preside at the organ. The Mass finished, Don 
Pietro sent for him. “Whose music did you play?” 
said he; “it was a most beautiful thing.” “I,” timidly 
answered the boy, ‘‘I—had no music, and I was play- 
ing extempore, just as I felt.” “Ah, indeed,’ rejoined 
Don Pietro. ‘Well, I am a fool, and you cannot do bet- 
ter than study music, take my word for it.” 
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Thus it turned out that Provesi took charge of 
Verdi’s musical education and gave him a thorough 
grounding in his art. His teacher was a composer of 
distinction, and, being a man of good all-round attain- 
ment, the boy was very fortunate to have attracted his 
attention. Verdi studied with him until his sixteenth 
year. Then he began to realize that his surroundings 
were too narrow, his opportunities too limited. There 
was that constant striving after greater things, that dis- 
satisfaction with past achievements, that invariably 
haunts the true genius. And so he looked about him for 
fresh fields to conquer, and again Barezzi came to his 
aid. 

Pougin, in his interesting work on Verdi, tells how 
during the seventeenth century a great plague lay 
waste the land, carrying off nearly half the population 
of these parts. Some of the inhabitants who had no 
relatives left, who could benefit by their possessions, 
founded a Monte di Pieta, first for the relief of the 
poor, secondly to offer facilities for study to young peo- 
ple lacking means, and to send them to schools of Mu- 
sic, Medicine, Law and the other professions. Barezzi 
used his influence with the council who controlled these 
funds, with the result that Verdi was sent to Milan, then 
as now the principal music centre in Italy. The sum 
allowed to each successful applicant was 300 lire a year 
for four years, but in Verdi’s case this arrangement was 
modified, and they allowed him 600 lire a year, but 
only for two years. Thus Verdi came to Milan, a city 
which will always be associated with his great triumphs. 
A nephew of the priest Seletti was asked to take care 
of and look after Verdi upon his arrival. This man 
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showed him the greatest kindness, took him into his 
house, and treated him as a son. 

So many versions appeared of the story of how Verdi 
was refused admittance to the Conservatoire by Fran- 
cesco Basily, the Director, that the following letter, 
written in 1880 by Verdi himself to a friend who had 
approached him on the subject, is of considerable in- 
terest : 


“*Tt was not in 1833, but in 1832, in the month of June (I had not yet 
completed my nineteenth year), that I made application in writing to be 
admitted as paying pupil at the Conservatoire at Milan. In addition I 
went through a sort of examination at the Conservatoire, producing some 
_of my compositions and playing a piece on the piano before Basily, Pian- 
tanida, Angeleri and others, including the veteran Rolla, to whom I had 
been recommended by my master at Busseto. About a week afterwards I 
called on Rolla, who said to me: ‘Think no more about the Conserva- 
toire; choose a master in the town. JI recommend you Lavigna or Negri.’ 
I knew nothing more about the Conservatoire; no one replied to my appli- 
cation, no one, either before or after the examination, spoke to me about 
the rule, and I know nothing of the opinion of Basily related by Fetis. 
That is all.’’ 


This should settle the question once and for all. So, 
the Conservatoire shutting their doors on him, Verdi 
had perforce to seek for other guidance in his studies. 
Alessandro Rolla (mentioned in the letter just quoted), 
the conductor at La Scala, suggested that he should 
place himself in the hands of Vincenzo Lavigna, a well- 
known composer of that period. This he did, and de- 
rived much benefit from the arrangement. When the 
Monte di Pieta at Busseto made the grant to Verdi, it 
was on the understanding that at Provesi’s death he 
should succeed the maestro as organist of the cathedral. 
For this reason he was called back to Busseto in 1833. 
However, he found the clergy unfavorable to him on 
account of the fact that he had studied secular and stage 
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music. They put forward a competitor for the post, one 
Giovanni Ferrari by name, and this resulted in Verdi’s 
loss of the appointment. 

The members of the Philharmonic Society, who be- 
lieved in Verdi and sided with him, were furious. They 
were in the habit of assisting in the orchestra, but con- 
sidering Verdi had been unfairly treated, they as one 
man took his part and withdrew their support from the 
services. They, moreover, broke into the church and re- 
moved all the music belonging to the society. The re- 
sult of this dispute spread, and for years there were 
riotous scenes between the opposing factions. All this 
time Verdi continued to hold the post of conductor of 
this society. 

In 1836 he was married to Margherita, his old friend 
Barezzi’s eldest daughter. At this time he was twenty- 
three years of age. In 1838, when his three years’ 
engagement with the Busseto Philharmonic Society was 
at an end, Verdi with his wife and two children once 
more took up his abode in Milan. During his first visit 
to Milan he had met Signor Masini, the Director of the 
Milan Philharmonic Society, who had commissioned 
him to write an opera for the Teatro Filodrammatico. 
The libretto, Oberto di San Bonifacio, was by Temis- 
tocle Solera, a young poet nineteen years old, and also 
a musician of some talent. Verdi worked on this during 
the intervening three years at Busseto. It was on the 
point of being performed at La Scala, but at the last 
minute Moriani, one of the principal artists, fell ill, 
and the production was indefinitely postponed. The 
opera was, however, eventually given in 1839 by Bartol- 
omeo Merelli at La Scala. The principal roles were 
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undertaken by Madame Marini, mezzo-soprano; Salvi, 
tenor, and Marini, bass. Its reception at the hands of 
the critical Milan public was lukewarm, and, although 
further representations were given, it did not survive 
long. 

After this, Merelli, seeing possibilities in his new 
find, drew up a contract. Briefly, its terms were that 
Verdi should furnish him with three operas, one each 
at intervals of eight months, to be given at La Scala or 
the Imperial Theatre of Vienna. The composer was to 
receive 4,000 Austrian lire for each, the profits from 
the sale of the score to be divided. Verdi was consider- 
ing various librettos, when Merelli came again to him 
and said he must have an opera-buffa for the following 
autumn. This was in the spring of 1840. He at once 
got to work on this, but was hampered by a severe 
attack of angina. As he was recovering from this at- 
tack, he remembered that the rent of his modest little 
house was falling due. His illness had prevented him 
from making the necessary arrangements to meet it, and 
there was no time to apply to his father-in-law at 
Busseto. His young wife saw how the enforced inaction 
was worrying him, and, gathering up a few small val- 
uables she had, one day went out, and returned shortly 
with the necessary amount. And then followed for 
Verdi a time of terrible trial, but we give his own ac- 
count of it: 


‘¢But now terrible misfortunes crowded upon me. The beginning of 
April my child falls ill; the doctors cannot understand what is the matter, 
and the dear little creature goes off quickly in his desperate mother’s arms, 
Moreover, a few days after the other child is taken ill, too, and he, too, 
dies; and in June my young wife is taken from me by a most violent in- 
flammation of the brain, so that on the 19th of June I saw the third coffin 
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carried out of my house. In a very little over two months three persons so 
very dear to me had disappeared for ever. I was alone—alone! My 
family had been destroyed, and in the very midst of these trials I had to 
fulfil my engagements and write a comic opera ”’ 


Fancy writing a comic opera under these appalling 
conditions! Un giorno di Regno was, however, pro- 
~ duced, but was a hopeless failure. Who can wonder! 
Verdi became very despondent after this, and, seeking 
out Merelli, entreated him to annul the contract he had 
signed. The impresario did all in his power to dis- 
suade him, but without avail. The agreement was 
handed back to him by Merelli, who added these words: 
“Listen, Verdi. I cannot make you write by force. My 
confidence in you is not lessened. Who knows but that 
one day you may decide to take up your pen again? In 
that case it will be enough for you to give me notice two 
months before the beginning of the season, and I 
promise that any opera you bring shall be put on the 
stage.” But Verdi was hopelessly disheartened, and 
would listen to no suggestion for fresh work. 

Not long after the failure of Un giorno di Regno he 
chanced upon Merelli in the street. The latter told him 
that he was in great need of a suitable opera. He had 
engaged Nicolai to write one, but the libretto entitled 
Nabuccodonosor did not please that composer. Verdi 
replied: “I can get you out of your difficulty. Have 
you forgotten the libretto of Jl Proscritto which you 
gave me? I have not yet written one blessed note of it. 
Give it to Nicolai.” They went on together to the 
theatre to look for the manuscript of Il Proscritto. The 
copy was found, and as Verdi was leaving Merelli 
handed him the one Nicolai had rejected. ‘‘Look here,” 
he said, “here is this beautiful libretto by Solera; take 
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it and read it over.” Verdi, to end the discussion, put it 
in his pocket and went home. Arrived there, he threw 
it on the table. It fell open, and he glanced carelessly 
at the page before him. He became immediately inter- 
ested. He read the whole thing through, and again. 
The next morning he knew it by heart. 

Later in the day he went again to the theatre to re- 
turn the libretto to Merelli, who anxiously asked him if 
it was not beautiful. ‘“‘Yes,’” he agreed, “it is wonder- 
ful.” “Well, set it to music.” “I won't.” Merelli got 
up, thrust the libretto into Verdi’s pocket, and, taking 
him by the shoulder, pushed him out of the door, which 
he locked behind him. 

Verdi went home still firm in his purpose not to com- 
pose a line; but the old charm came over him, and by 
degrees he set to work upon Nabuccodonosor. On 
March 9, 1842, it was produced in Milan with every 
sign of success. The principal singers were Madame 
Strepponi, whom Verdi afterwards married, and Signor 
Roneconi. This opera virtually opened Verdi’s career 
as a composer. He had to fight against very great diffi- 
culties, but he always considered that Nabuccodonosor 
was born under a lucky star. “But,” to use his own 
words, “it is not always safe to trust to the influence of 
good stars. It is a truth which I have discovered by my- 
self in after years, that to have confidence is a good 
thing, but to have none is better still.””, In Nabuccodo- 
nosor he scored a triumph which echoed far beyond the 
frontiers of Italy. 

The operas which followed Nabuccodonosor include 
I Lombardi at La Scala in 1836; Hrnam in Venice in 
1844; [due Foscari in Rome in 1844; Giovanna d’Arco 
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in Milan in 1845; Aétedla in Venice in 1846; Macbeth 
in Florence in 1847, and IJ Masnadieri in London in 
1847. 

I Lombardi greatly enhanced Verdi’s reputation, and 
with the production of Hrnani he found himself, while 
still in his thirty-first year, the most popular composer 
in Italy. It is not difficult, even for those who are least 
in sympathy with the style of Verdi’s early operas, to 
trace the causes of his instantaneous success. Upon ears 
accustomed to the long-drawn sentimentality of Bellini 
and the conventional airs and graces of Donizetti, the. 
manly vigor and directness of Verdi must have struck 
with irresistible effect. 

Much of the music that he wrote at this period of his 
career is open to the charge of vulgarity, but its spirit 
and energy are undeniable. Not seldom, too, there are 
traces of a power of character-drawing, afterwards de- 
veloped in Otello and Falstaff in a manner unprece- 
dented since the days of Mozart, which must have 
seemed a new thing, indeed, to those whose musical ex- 
perience was bounded by Bellini and Donizetti. 

It must be borne in mind, too, that the political situ- 
ation counted for something in the tale of Verdi’s 
triumph. The Lombard population, writhing beneath 
the iron heel of Austria, greeted with rapture a musi- 
cian who gave voice to their passionate yearning for 
liberty. It was not until some years later that the 
Milanese discovered that the letters of Verdi’s name 
stood for “Vittorio Emanuele Re d’Italia,” but from the 
first they hailed the new composer as the Tyrteus of 
awakened Italy. The Austrian censorship was wary 
and skilful, and did its best to eliminate from the li- 
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brettos of Italian composers any words that could be 
twisted into a patriotic significance ; but sometimes their 
vigilance slumbered, and it happened that several pas- 
sages in Verdi’s earlier works rang in the hearts of his 
countrymen in a sense very different from that which 
their context suggested. 

The famous chorus in Nabuccodonosor, ““O mia patria 
si bella e perduta,” ran like wildfire from lip to lip, and 
was sung in the streets of Milan with an enthusiasm cer- 
tainly not begotten by any sympathy for the sufferings 
of Jewish captives. In I Lombardi the chorus, ‘va 
pensiero eull’ ali dorati,” also had a great effect upon 
the awakening patriotism of the Italians. The singing 
of one of his operatic duets, “La patria tradita pian- 
gendo c’ invita,’ was the invariable signal for a dem- 
onstration upon the part of the audience which as often 
as not ended in the curtain being lowered, the lights 
turned out, and the turbulent patriots dismissed into 
the streets to cool their enthusiasm under the stars. 
But even such words as these would not have roused 
Verdi’s countrymen without the magic of his music to 
enforce their meaning. There was something about the 
broad sweep of his melodies, his vigorous rhythms and 
the stirring climaxes of his concerted pieces that 
seemed to harmonize with the restless spirit of the 
times, and gave him and his works a place in the 
affections of his countrymen which could hardly have 
been won by a man of less masculine genius or by music 
of more delicate fibre. 

Most of the operas which Verdi poured forth after 
Hrnam, in response to an irresistible demand of the 
public, are now forgotten. Probably he wrote in haste 
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and was content to repeat himself to a certain extent. 
Yet even among the least meritorious of these early 
operas there is hardly one that does not contain music 
of sterling value. Of late years there has been a 
marked revival of interest in Italy in the productions of 
Verdi’s early manhood, and several of them, such as 
I Due Foscari, I Masnadieri, and Macbeth, have been 
performed with no little success. Compared to his later 
works they are crude in method and superficial in treat- 
ment, but they are full of magnificent tunes, and often 
the handling of dramatic situations is surprising in its — 
vigor and intensity. 

Macbeth is interesting as being Verdi’s first attempt 
at a Shakespearian theme. The libretto is a poor piece 
of work, and could never pass muster with an audience 
that had any respect for Shakespeare; but much of the 
music is fine, and as a whole the work deserves to rank 
as the first of Verdi’s second period, in which he 
emerges from the Sturm und Drang of his youth, and 
shows a more delicate sense of color and contrast in 
character-drawing, greater freedom in rhythm and 
melody, and a wider knowledge of the effects to be drawn 
from the orchestra. In all these respects Macbeth is 
stronger than its predecessors. The handling of the 
voices in some of the more dramatic scenes suggests the 
methods of Rigoletto rather than those of Hrnam, and 
the sleep-walking scene is carefully written and highly 
Impressive in performance. Macbeth was rewritten in 
1865 for its production in Paris, and the best proof of 
the advance that Verdi had made since Hrnani is that 
the older scenes do not appear at all out of keeping with 
such wholly new passages as the great battle scene in the 
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last act, which is as vigorous and striking a piece of 
orchestral music as Verdi ever wrote. 

I Masnadiert was specially written by Verdi for the 
London stage, but, although interpreted by such great 
artists as Jenny Lind, Lablache, and Gardoni, its re 
ception was no more than “friendly.” 

While Verdi was in London he received a very liberal 
offer from Lumley, then manager of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, to accept a three years’ engagement as con- 
ductor there. Verdi was inclined to accept it, but at’ 
the time was under contract to write two operas for 
Lucca, the Milan publisher, who refused absolutely to 
release him. He, therefore, returned to Milan. He 
produced Il Corsaro at Trieste in 1848, and La Bat- 
taglia di Legnano at Rome in 1849. Neither of these 
two operas was very successful. 

Imsa Muller, adapted from Schiller, had a success 
when produced at San Carlo, Naples, in 1849. Stiffelio 
was produced at Trieste in 1850. 

The typical work of Verdi’s second period is Rigo- 
letto, first given in Venice on March 11, 1851, an opera 
which through all changes of fashion has never lost its 
popularity, and unquestionably represents the highest 
point of achievement before he reached in Aida his 
third and culminating period. Wide, indeed, is the 
gulf that separates Rigoletto from H'rnant, though it is 
one that had been bridged by gradual stages, not leapt, 
as it were, like the gulf between Lohengrin and Das 
Rheingold. 

The progress of Verdi’s musical development was the 
more gradual, as was natural in the case of a man who 
worked out his own salvation, so to speak, in terms of 

18 
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music and music alone. Wagner, on the other hand, as 
we have seen, was a more self-conscious reformer. His 
musical development was largely the reflection of his 
widening views on politics and life, and as such moved 
by strides that cannot well be compared to the progress 
of a purely artistic genius. But even in Verdi's case 
there were influences other than purely musical at work. 
In some recently published letters of his we find him 
impressing upon a librettist the necessity of choosing 
a subject in which the interest lies in variety of char- 
acter and the clash of conflicting personalities. “My 
own experience,” he writes, “‘has confirmed me in the 
ideas that I have always entertained with regard to 
theatrical effect, although at the outset of my career I 
had not the courage to act upon them altogether. For 
instance, ten years ago I should never have risked 
writing Rigoletto. The truth is, that Italian opera in 
our day sins by monotony, so much so that I should 
now refuse to set subjects of the character of Nabuccod- 
onosor and I Duc Foscari. They present certain in- 
teresting situations, but they lack variety. One note 
runs through all of them; a noble one, if you will, but 
always the same.” 

Verdi’s appreciation of variety in a libretto undoubt- 
edly helped forward the development of his genius. By 
the time he had reached the Rigoletto period, his genius 
had gained in flexibility as much as in command of 
emotional expression. In the days of Oberto he could 
as little have given us his incomparable picture of the 
gay, light-hearted Duke, sketched with so easy and deft 
a grace, as that of the passion-tossed jester, rushing 
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from heights of wild buffoonery to depths of passion 
and revenge. 

But in the merely technical side of his art Verdi’s ad- 
vance in fizgoletto is worth study. The more declama- 
tory scenes, such as the jester’s great monologue, are 
treated with a freedom that might almost be called 
Wagnerian, except that in those days Verdi cannot pos- 
sibly have heard any of Wagner’s music, if, indeed, he 
even knew of his existence; and the Cavatina-Cabaletta 
tradition—the slow movement followed by the quick— 
which had been the backbone of Italian opera for so 
many years, is often set entirely at nought, as in Rigo- 
letto’s scene with the courtiers, in which the arrange- 
ment of the movements must at that day have appeared 
an unprecedented piece of audacity. In his treatment 
of the orchestra, too, Verdi was in Rigoletto a very dif- 
ferent man from the composer of Oberto. The “big 
guitar” is not altogether discarded, but in many scenes, 
and especially in the last act, the composer’s ‘use of the 
orchestra adds very much to the general effect, though 
of course it still gives but a foretaste of what he was 
to do with it in his latest works. 

Soon after Rigoletto came Il Trovatore, produced at 
Rome on January 19, 1853, and La Traviata, produced 
on March 6th of the same year, two works which in 
their time did as much as any of Verdi’s operas to 
carry his fame to distant lands. Neither of them can 
for a moment be compared to Rigoletto. Il Trovatore 
has extraordinary energy and vivacity of expression. 
Searcely any work of Verdi’s exhibits so triumphantly 
his amazing fertility of invention, but the plot is the 
very frenzy of melodrama and the characters are the 
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merest pasteboard. La Traviata is of more delicate 
fibre, and contains passages of charming grace and ten- 
derness, but the story is a sickly piece of sentimentality, 
and, indeed, the most curious thing about La Traviata 
is that Verdi, who throughout his career had dealt al- 
most entirely with the robuster passions, should have 
succeeded as well as he did with Dumas’ drawing-room 
tragedy. 

The popularity of Rigoletto, Il Trovatore and La 
Traviata was so great that for some years Verdi’s time 
was almost completely taken up in superintending the 
performances of these three operas in various opera 
houses all over Europe. 

Verdi’s pre-eminence among operatic composers was 
duly acknowledged in 1855 by the invitation to com- 
pose a work for the Paris Opera to celebrate the open- 
ing of the Universal Exhibition. Les Vépres Sicili- 
ennes served its purpose in giving the necessary éclat 
to the season, but its success was transient. Simon Boce- 
canegra was brought out at Venice in 1855, but it was 
not until the production of Un Ballo in Maschera at 
Rome in 1859 that Verdi again did himself complete 
justice. So far as form is concerned, it cannot be said 
that Un Ballo shows much advance upon Rigoletto, 
which in many ways it resembles, but in none of the 
works of his second period is the flexibility of Verdi’s 
genius more triumphantly displayed. Un _ Ballo 
abounds in the striking contrasts in which Verdi de- 
lighted. Scenes of light-hearted and irresponsible 
galety jostle passages of poignant tragedy. All are 
treated with equal mastery, and in the scene in which 
the jealous fury of an injured husband and the terror 
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and remorse of a guilty wife are combined with the 
mocking laughter of a band of conspirators, Verdi may 
justly be said to have surpassed even the dramatic in- 
tensity of his famous quartet in Rzgoletto. 

In connection with the production of Un Ballo in 
Maschera an incident occurred which brings into strong 
light Verdi’s ardent patriotism. These were times of 
great political unrest in Italy, and the Revolutionary 
party were very active. The opera was originally 
called Gustavo III. A short time prior to its produc- 
tion, Orsini, who was a tool in the hands of the Revolu- 
tionary party, had made an attempt upon the life of 
Napoleon III. The title was objected to by the police, 
and Verdi was ordered to immediately alter it and the 
words of the opera. This he flatly refused to do. The 
people of Naples, where the work was to be performed, 
were furious at this interference with their favorite. 
They acclaimed him on every occasion, and followed 
him through the streets shouting “Viva Verdi!” 17. e., 
Viva Vittorio Emmanuele, Re di Italia. 

This ery of “Viva Verdi!” was frequently heard all 
over Italy during the Italian War of Liberation. How- 
ever, to return to Naples, the matter was settled by a 
Roman impresario undertaking to produce the opera in 
Rome. The offending names of the characters were 
changed, and the work was rechristened Un Ballo im 
Maschera, and all objections being now removed, it was 
finally brought out with great success. 

Shortly before he wrote Un Ballo Verdi had thought 
of making an opera out of King Lear, and an interest- 
ing correspondence between him and his prospective 
librettist has recently been published, which conveys a 
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remarkable impression of Verdi’s literary culture and 
knowledge of stage effect. The scheme unfortunately 
came to nothing. The attempt to reduce that tremend- 
ous tragedy to the dimensions of an opera libretto was 
perhaps doomed to failure, but it is disappointing, in 
view of what Verdi subsequently achieved in Otello, to 
think of the masterpiece which he might have had in 
King Lear. 

La Forza del Destino, brought out at St. Petersburg 
in 1862, and Don Carlos, brought out in 1867 at Paris 
—the only operas which Verdi produced during the 
sixties—are works of transition, remarkably interesting 
to the student of his musical development, though 
neither can be ranked among his most successful efforts. 
His earlier manner was beginning to hang heavily upon 
his shoulders. In both works there are scenes which 
overshadow the greater freedom of form and more sym- 
phonic use of the orchestra which are typical of his 
latest period. Don Carlos, in spite of the many beauties 
that it contains, is now practically forgotten, but La 
Forza Del Destino still holds the stage in Italy, and if 
it were not for the melodramatic extravagance of its 
libretto there might still be a future for this remarkable 
work. 

But all Verdi’s previous triumphs were cast into the 
shade by the production of Aida, which was written for 
Ismail Pasha’s new opera house at Cairo, and produced 
there in 1871. The gradual progress of his develop- 
ment was here hastened by the subject of his new work, 
so remote from the ordinary operatic groove. The pos- 
sibilities of Egyptian local color tempted his genius to 
fresh experiments, while his command of melody re- 
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mained as inexhaustible as ever, and his touch in the 
handling of dramatic situations was strengthened by 
experience. ‘The novelty and freshness of Aida seduced 
many critics into accusing Verdi of imitating Wagner. 
There is little in the charge that needs rebutting. 
Verdi’s own development previous to Aida proves that 
there was no need to look for external influences to ex- 
plain the change in his manner. The human voice was 
still the center of his system. The statue was still on 
the stage and the pedestal in the orchestra. He had 
gradually learned the value of the orchestra in giving 
color to the dramatic picture, and he had gradually 
learned also to rid himself of useless conventions which 
at first he had employed half unconsciously. The germ 
of Aida was in fgoletto. It only needed the fostering 
influence of time and experience to bring the bud into 
blossom. 

Verdi’s next triumph lay in a different field. His 
Requiem, written in memory of Manzoni in 1874, won 
the admiration of all save a few pedants by the inten- 
sity of its feeling, its extraordinary dramatic power 
and its imaginative splendor. Hans von Bilow and a 
few others made merry over what they called its con- 
trapuntal blunders; but it is significant that Brahms, 
the most learned of Verdi’s contemporaries, admired 
it unreservedly. 

The history of Verdi’s latest years reads almost like 
a fairy tale. The Requiem once fairly launched upon 
its successful career, he bade a formal farewell to the 
world of music and retired to his property at Sant’ 
Agata to live the quiet life of a simple country gentle- 
man. He was then some years over sixty, his life 
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had been strenuous and ardent, and he had fairly earned 
a peaceful evening to his day of toil. Who could sup- 
pose that he was on the threshold of triumphs still more 
dazzling than those already won? The first symptom 
of renewed activity appeared in the revival in 1881 of 
Simon Boccanegra, a failure of twenty years ago, the 
libretto of which was revised by Arrigo Boito and the 
music in part rewritten by the composer. ‘The re- 
vival was successful, though the new music, much of 
which was superb in invention and design, harmonized 
but imperfectly with the old. 

But the significance of the incident lay in an asso- 
ciation for the first time of Verdi with Boito, one of the 
most gifted scholars, poets and musicians of the pe- 
riod. How much Boito had to do with the latest phase 
of Verdi’s activity, which is almost without precedent 
in the history of music, it’is not easy to state. It is 
certain that without Boito’s fostering aid we should 
never have had Otello and Falstaff in anything like 
the shape they now wear. Not only did the incom- 
parable skill of Boito, in weaving lbrettos from 
Shakespeare’s plays fire the inspiration of the venera- 
ble Verdi to scale heights far beyond any that he had 
previously attempted, but the musical influence of the 
collaborator counted for almost as much. The in#u- 
ence of Boito’s Mefistofele may be traced in many 
scenes of Otello, and it is plain that the business of 
collaboration was far from finished when the poet 
handed his librettos to the composer. 

In the arrangement of Otello for operatic purposes 
Boito ignores the first act as given by Shakespeare, and 
the curtain rises on the island of Cypress. The first 
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performance of Otello at La Scala in Milan on Feb. 
5, 1887, created a furore, and Verdi was escorted back 
to his hotel by a huge crowd of people, who cheered 
him far into the night. 

While Verdi had been at work on Otello, the vil- 
lagers of his home, with whom he came into frequent 
contact, noticed that his manner was brusque and short. 
He was so entirely wrapped up in the task of expressing 
the gloomy tragedy in music. After it was finished 
a change came over him, and his manner towards them 
was quite different. Falstaff was in his brain. For 
a long time before he actually set to work upon it, he 
had expressed a wish to find a really good libretto of 
Shakespeare’s comedy. In this case Arrigo Boito 
again came to his aid. The work was written between 
1890 and 1893. Boito excelled himself in this libretto, 
and the way in which the Shakespeare spirit was pre- 
served, both here and in the music, was nothing short 
of marvellous, and showed the deep study that both 
Verdi and Boito had made of the immortal Bard. 

Once when approached on the subject of Falstaff, 
the veteran composer answered: “ This is the last work 
of my life, and I am writing it to amuse myself. The 
public would have known nothing about it but for that 
Mefistofele of a Boito.” This reference to Boito re- 
fers to an occasion when the latter, at a dinner at which 
Verdi was present, turning to the composer of Falstaff, 
lifted his glass, and said: ‘‘ Here’s to your fat-paunched 
hero!” And thus curiosity was aroused and the secret 
came out. “And,” added Verdi, “I should not have 
forgiven Boito his indiscretion had he not written me 
such a splendid libretto.” Verdi is reported to have 
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said that frequently, while composing the music of 
Falstaff, he was overcome with laughter at the drollery 
of his own melodies. 

To say that the world was astonished with the opera 
when produced at La Scala on February 9, 18938, is to 
put it very mildly. <A sensation such as is seldom wit- 
nessed was the result, and those present will never for- 
get it. La Scala had before been the scene of many 
triumphs, but this was the greatest of all. Thirty 
times did the ‘‘ Pride of Italy” come to the front of 
the curtain at the close of the performance to bow his 
acknowledgments to the house, that rose at him again 
and again. All through this, the crowning triumph 
of his life, Verdi remained the same modest, quiet gen- 
tleman that he had always been. Success never spoiled 
him. 

Otello and Falstaff stand like the twin peaks of Par- 
nassus to mark the zenith of Verdi’s career. Different 
in essence as they are, the one touching the limits of 
tragic emotion, the other bubbling over with the spirit 
of pure fun, they are alike in their gem-like perfection 
of outline, in their inexhaustible fertility of invention 
and in the masterly directness of their utterance. They 
are the very apotheosis of stagecraft. Musically and 
dramatically alike they are clean-cut and finished to 
the finger-tip. The respective librettos are miracles of 
condensation, and the music is the very incarnation of 
concentrated energy and high-strung feeling. 

Otello has been criticised on the score of this very 
alertness of movement, and on its lack of symphonic 
development, and it must be admitted that in its na- 
ture it is not an ideal subject for music. There is in 
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it too much action and not enough pure emotion. Yet 
here the skill of both librettist and composer is most 
happily displayed, in the manner in which they hasten 
over the merely dramatic passages and linger upon 
scenes in which speech under stress of feeling rises nat- 
urally into song. ‘There are scenes in Otello in which 
the music is of secondary interest, and it is just here 
that Verdi’s inimitable sense of stage effect is most 
conspicuous. Where a less skilful musician would re- 
tard the action with symphonic development he, work- 
ing in the spirit of Mozart if not in his form, hurries his 
dialogue along, underlining each word with suggestive 
harmonies and figures, but setting no check upon the | 
progress of the action. Thus the purely lyrical pas- 
sages and the scenes of emotion which lend themselves 
to legitimate development are given their proper value 
in the general scheme, instead of being drowned, as it 
were, in one vast ocean of symphonic harmony, and 
the methods of Mozart as exemplified in Don Giovanni 
are once more triumphantly vindicated. 

In Falstaff a somewhat similar method is pursued, 
though the general scheme of the work is more in favor 
of symphonic development than in Otello, in many 
scenes of which the dialogue is of such supreme impor- 
tance that the orchestra is not permitted to distract 
the attention of the audience from it in any way. Fal- 
staff is in a sense more Wagnerian in structure than 
Otello, a point of which much has been made by critics 
anxious to convict the Italian composer of Germanizing 
tendencies, but in essence it owes little if anything to 
Wagener. The voice is still the centre of Verdi’s mu- 
sical system, though around it he weaves a prismatic 
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web of orchestral intricacy such as in his earlier days 
he never dreamt of, and Wagner’s elaborate system of 
leading-motives, for all the use that Verdi makes of it, 
might never have existed. Each scene in Falstaff is 
complete in itself, the music as it trips along mirroring 
each passing shade of expression with the most delight- 
ful freshness and lucidity of inspiration. Mozart is 
rather the master that Verdi’s Falstaff recalls. It has 
his exquisite lightness of touch, his rhythmic fertility, 
his command of a perennial flow of delicious melody, 
and his charming snatches of tenderness which make 
so welcome a contrast to the ebullient high spirits of 
the work as a whole. Viewed from any and every point 
of view, Falstaff approaches the miraculous, not least 
in this that it was written in his eightieth year by a 
man who until then had dealt almost entirely with sub- 
jects of the most tragic description. 

Falstaff was Verdi’s farewell to the stage, but actu- 
ally his last work was a set of Pezzt Sacri, which in- 
cluded a setting of the Laudi alla Vergine from Dante’s 
Paradiso for female quartet, a Stabat Mater and a Te 
Deum for chorus and orchestra. In these noble and 
beautiful pieces there was still no sign of failing power. 
Compared with the sensuous beauty of the Requiem, 
they seem stern and severe, but they are to the full as 
typical of Verdi’s profound intensity of feeling, of his 
amazing directness of expression, of his scorn of mere 
cleverness for cleverness’ sake, and what is perhaps most 
characteristic of the composer, of his unequalled knowl- 
edge of effect and certainty of touch. If one had to 
sum up Verdi’s musical character in a word, this is 
perhaps the point upon which it would be essential most 
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strongly to insist. Other men have possessed a nobler 
creative instinct and a more soaring imagination, but 
no writer of operas has surpassed him in that sense of 
means to an end which is one of the rarest as well as 
the most precious of artistic gifts. WVerdi’s music al- 
ways “comes off.”” Huis work never gives a hearer the 
impression that the composer would have done better 
if he had expressed his thought in a different way. 

As a thinker and as a creative artist Verdi cannot 
be compared with Wagner, but where in Wagner the 
actual means employed are often experimental and even 
ineffective, Verdi always goes straight to the mark. 
Verdi was not one of the great revolutionists of the 
world of music. His mission was not to open new 
paths, but to build with the materials bequeathed to 
him by the generations that had gone before. He talked 
little and wrote less; he was a man of action, not of 
theory; but in his work he has left us a nobler gospel 
than if he had filled the shelves of a library with dis- 
quisitions upon the principles of music and the ethics 
of art. 

Verdi’s death took place quite suddenly at the Hotel 
Milano, on the morning of January 21, 1901. He had 
spent Christmas at the house of friends in Milan. 
Among others present were Arrigo Boito, Teresa Stolz, 
the famous singer, and Pascarella, the poet and humor- 
ist, who kept Verdi laughing till far into the night. 
Everyone was struck by his good health and spirits. 
On the morning of his death he got up as usual, not com- 
plaining of feeling ill in any way. While engaged in 
fastening a button, his servant, noticing that his fingers 
seemed to have lost all power, was in the act of helping 
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him when Verdi waved him aside, saying, “What 
does it matter, one button more or less?’ With these 
words on his lips he sank to the ground, and never re- 
covered consciousness. 

The Government took steps to accord him a State 
funeral on an enormous scale; but when his will was 
opened it was found that the composer’s wish was 
that his funeral should be of the simplest possible char- 
acter, and that the hour chosen should be at the break 
of day, or sunset. Moreover, there were to be no flow- 
ers or music, nor did he desire that cards should be sent 
to any one. Obedient to his wishes, the body was quietly 
removed to the Church of San Francesco da Paola, in a 
second-class hearse, with a cross, two candles—and 
a solitary priest! The coffin was placed in the 
crypt, where it rested for a month. It was afterwards 
taken to the Home of Rest for Musicians, where it now 
lies. This last rite, however, was conducted with great 
ceremony, the people insisting upon an opportunity 
being given them of doing honor to their idol. 

During his lifetime Verdi was the recipient of many 
social, political and professional honors. He was 
elected a member of the National Assembly, and in 
1861 he was appointed Senator. In 1871 he was made 
Minister of Public Instruction.. In France he was 
elected a member of the Legion d’Honneur and a mem- 
ber of the Académie des Beaux Arts. He was ap- 
pointed Officer of the Order of the Crown of Italy, and 
numerous other marks of distinction in the form of 
titles and exalted decorations were bestowed upon him 
by the rulers of Germany, France, Russia, Austria, 
Turkey, Egypt, and other countries. 
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Nabucodonosor. 


Opera in four acts by Verdi. Libretto by Solera. 

Characters: Orotaspes, the High-priest; Nabucod- 
onosor; Hydaspes; Fenena, daughter of Nabucodono- 
sor; Abigail, an Amazon; priests and courtiers; 
soldiers and townspeople, ete. 

Place, Babylon. Time, Sixth Century, B. C. First 
produced at Milan in 1842. 

As the curtain rises Orotaspes, the high priest of 
Isis, is discovered in the temple of the goddess, sur- 
rounded by the frightened townspeople. They are pray- 
ing for divine aid against their enemies, the Assyrians, 
who are besieging the walls, led by Nabucodonosor. 
Orotaspes hopes to negotiate for peace through Fenena, 
the captive daughter of the Assyrian king. Hydaspes, 
a prince of Babylon, is violently in love with the girl. 
A company of Assyrians suddenly enters, led by Abigail, 
a woman who conducts herself as an Amazon, and is 
supposed also to be a daughter of Nabucodonosor, al- 
though she is in reality only a woman of the people who 
has risen to the king’s favor through her daring. So 
deeply infatuated with Fenena is Hydaspes that he for- 
gets even his patriotic duties, and at the appearance of 
Nabucodonosor himself, while the old priest is threat- 
ening Fenena with death in event of her father’s per- 
severance, he is disarmed by Hydaspes. No longer 
having cause for mercy, the Assyrian destroys the 
temple. 

Abigail is attracted by the youthful Hydaspes, and 
seeing a rival in Fenena her love turns to hatred, and 
she desires revenge. She is further infuriated by the 
discovery that Nabucodonosor has simply used her as 
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a means to his success, and that he intends to send 
Fenena back to Assyria to act as Governor during his 
absence. 

Fenena is a votary of Isis, and as a religious duty has 
released the Babylonian prisoners. Nabucodonosor is 
reported dead, and supposing this to be really the case, | 
Abigail assumes command of the Assyrians. Nabucod- 
onosor at this juncture suddenly reappears, and in his 
rage defies his own deities and those of Babylon. He 
is punished for his impiety; his crown is struck from 
his head by lightning, and he becomes insane. 

Quick to take retribution on the king Abigail seizes 
the crown, and announces herself to be the sovereign. 
Established as temporary ruler she sets up an idol for 
the Babylonians to worship. Nabucodonosor, mad and 
in pitiful condition, is compelled to sign a proclama- 
tion for the slaughter of the citizens, and as Fenena has 
become a Babylonian by embracing the religion of Isis, 
her death is assured. 

But Nabucodonosor comprehends the situation, pro- 
fesses his conversion to the faith of Isis, his reason is 
restored, and he reassumes his lost power. Fenena is 
rescued, the idol set up by Abigail is destroyed, and the 
life of the arrogant slave is ended by poison. | 


3 Lombardi. 


Opera in three acts by Verdi. Libretto by Solera. 

Characters: Pagano; Arvino; Pirro; Accianus, 
prior of the City of Milan; Orontes; Viclinda; Giselda; 
Sophia; crusaders, soldiers, citizens, ete. 

Place, Lombardy and the Holy Land. Time, 
Eleventh Century. First produced at Milan in 1843. 
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Pagano and Arvino, two noblemen of Lombardy, 
brothers, are each in love with Viclinda, who has been 
betrothed by her parents to Pagano, the elder. The 
maiden’s affections are given to Arvino, the younger 
brother, whom she subsequently marries. Driven by 
jealousy, in the Cathedral of St. Ambrosio Pagano 
stabs Arvino, although not wounding him mortally, and 
fleeing from the country lives for many years abroad 
as the captain of a company of bandits. 


Meanwhile Giselda, daughter of Arvino by his union 
with Viclinda, has grown to womanhood. Pagano, re- 
turning to his native country, pretends remorse and 
repentance for his former crimes, and asks his brother’s 
forgiveness. Arvino grants it, and eternal friendship 
is sworn between the brothers in the cathedral, the 
scene of the attempted murder. 


Patano’s wicked passions, however, are not yet ex- 
tinct. Assisted by Pirro, leader of a band of robbers, 
he attempts to carry off Viclinda, and to assassinate his 
brother. Arvino escapes, but the enraged Pagano, hav- 
ing set fire to his brother’s house, kills his own father 
in the confusion. MHorror-struck by the discovery of 
his deed the assassin again leaves the country, and 
becomes a wanderer on the earth. Meanwhile, Godfrey 
of Bouillon, having aroused Christendom to the con- 
quest of the infidels in possession of Palestine, a large 
company of Crusaders leave Lombardy, led by Arvino. 
Giselda follows her father’s fortunes, her mother having 
died. The Crusaders eventually reach Antioch, where 
Accianus reigns as king. During the march of the 
Christians Giselda is captured by a party of Saracens, 
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and placed in the harem of Orontes, the son of Accianus. 
The prince falls in love with the beautiful captive, and 
his passion is returned, but the maid declares that his 
religion is an insurmountable barrier between them. 

Pirro, struck with remorse at the result of Pagano’s 
plots, journeys to Antioch, and becomes a renegade to 
his religion. On account of his daring spirit he is given 
the command of the city walls. Tortured by his con- 
science, however, he seeks a Christian hermit who lives 
in a cave in the mountains near Antioch. He asks 
absolution, and receives it on condition that he will 
betray the city to the Crusaders. He agrees to this, and 
Antioch passes into the hands of the Christians. Ac- 
cianus is slain, and his son Orontes left for dead on 
the battlefield. Arvino recovers his daughter, who be- 
lieves her lover to be dead, and in her delirium curses 
the success of the Crusaders. 

Recovering from his wounds, Orontes, after wander- 
ing through various countries, finally reaches Palestine, 
and by the time that the Crusaders arrive in Jerusalem 
is living in a cave near that city. Accompanying the 
Lombards is the hermit, who assumes armor and per- 
forms prodigious deeds of valor. It is not long before 
the two lovers, thus once more brought near each 
other, meet. Guiselda makes preparations to accompany 
Orontes on his wanderings; but it soon happens that 
the presence of Orontes is discovered by the enraged 
Arvino, who has noted his daughter’s absence. Orontes 
is fatally wounded, and dies in the arms of Giselda, 
just as he renounces the Mussulman faith and becomes 
a Christian. 

Giselda, overwhelmed with grief, sees her dead lover 
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in a vision among the saints in heaven. The war con- 
tinues, and Jerusalem falls into the hands of the Cru- 
saders. The hermit, who has several times saved the 
life of Arvino, falls in battle. Dying, he discloses the 
fact that he is Pagano, asks and receives his brother’s 
forgiveness, and expires in peace. 


Ernani. 


Opera in four acts by Verdi. Libretto adapted from 
Victor Hugo’s drama by F. Maria Piave. 

Characters: Don Carlos, King of Spain; Don Ruy 
Gomez, grandee of Spain; Elvira, his niece and af- 
fianced; Johanna, her nurse; Ernani, a bandit; Don 
Riccardo, armor bearer to the king; Iago, armor 
bearer to Don Ruy Gomez. 

Place, in Aragon, Aix la Chapelle and Saragossa. 
Time, 1519. First produced at Venice in 1844. 

The story is an adaptation of Victor Hugo’s famous 
play. Ernani, an Italian rebel of obscure parent- 
age, 1s the accepted lover of Donna Elvira, the high-born 
niece of Don Ruy Gomez de Silva, Grandee of Spain. 
Donna Elvira is also coveted by Don Carlos, King of 
Spain, and by her old uncle Silva, who is about to wed 
her, much against her will. 

Ernani comes to Silva’s castle in the garb of a pil- 
grim, and finds the King in Donna Elvira’s room, 
trying to lure her away. Here they are surprised by 
de Silva, who, failing to recognize his sovereign, chal- 
lenges both men to mortal combat. When he recognizes 
the King is one of his foes, he is in despair and humbly 
craves his pardon, which is granted to him. At the 
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same time Don Carlos sends Ernani away on a distant 
errand, hoping to be rid of him once for all; but Donna 
Elvira vows to kill herself rather than belong either to 
the King or to her uncle, and promises unwavering 
constancy to her lover, Ernani. 

Nevertheless the second act shows Elvira on the eve 
of her wedding with her uncle de Silva. Ernani, once 
more proclaimed an outlaw, seeks refuge in de Silva’s 
castle, again disguised as a pilgrim. But when Ernani 
hears of Donna Elvira’s approaching marriage, he re- 
veals his identity and demands to be given up to the 
King, telling de Silva that his life is forfeited and that 
a reward is offered for his capture. De Silva is too 
generous to betray his rival; he orders the gates of the 
castle to be barred at once. While this is being done, 
Ernani violently reproaches Elvira for having played 
him false. She answers, that she has been led to be- 
lieve him dead, and they embrace tenderly. Thus they 
are surprised by de Silva, who, though for the time 
being bound by the laws of hospitality, swears to destroy 
Ernani, wherever he may find him. 

For the moment, however, he conceals his foe so well 
that Don Carlos’ followers cannot find him. Though 
the King threatens to take the old man’s life, the noble- 
man remains true to his word, and even makes the 
greatest sacrifice by delivering Elvira as a hostage into 
the King’s hands. Left alone, he goes to Ernani’s 
hiding-place and challenges him to fight, but when the 
latter proves to him that Don Carlos is his rival and 
‘wants to seduce Elvira, de Silva’s wrath turns against 
the King. 

He accepts Ernani’s offer to help him in frustrating 
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the King’s designs, but at the same time he reminds 
him that his life is forfeited. Ernani declares himself 
satisfied and gives de Silva a bugle, the sound of which 
is to proclaim that the hour of reckoning between the 
two foes has come. 

The third act takes place at Aix-la-Chapelle. The 
King has heard of the conspiracy against his life. 
While the conspirators assemble in the imperial vaults, 
he is concealed behind the monument of Charlemagne, 
and frustrates their designs by advancing from his hid- 
ing-place and proclaiming himself Emperor. At the 
same moment the people rush in and do homage to 
him as Charles VY. Ernani surrenders to his foes, but 
Elvira implores the Emperor’s pardon, which is 
granted, and Charles crowns his gracious act by uniting 
the lovers and creating Ernani Duke of Segorbia. 

Both Elvira and Ernani go to Seville to celebrate 
their nuptials. But in the midst of their bliss Ernani 
hears the sound of his bugle, and de Silva appears and 
claims his rival’s life. In vain the lovers implore his 
mercy, de Silva is inexorable and relentlessly gives 
Ernani the choice between a poisoned draught and a 
dagger. Seizing the latter, Krnani stabs himself, while 
Donna Elvira sinks senseless beside his corpse, leaving 
the aged de Silva to enjoy his revenge alone. 


Macheth. 


Opera in four acts by Verdi. Libretto adapted from 
the tragedy by Shakespeare. 

Characters: Macbeth, Thane of Cawdor; Lady Mac- 
beth; King Duncan; Banquo; Fleance, his son; Mac- 
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duff; Malcolm; the witches; Scotchmen, ladies and 
gentlemen of the court, soldiers and servants. 

Place, Scotland. Time, Eleventh Century. First 
produced at Florence in 1847. 

The first scene of the opera is that of the well-known 
interview of the Thane of Cawdor with the witches on 
the heath near his castle. The second scene discloses 
Lady Macbeth reading aloud a letter from her husband 
in which he announces to her the acquisition of his new 
title. Macbeth enters, and his wife divulges to him her 
scheme for making him King of Scotland. The right- 
ful king, Duncan, is expected at the castle that night, 
and she urges him not to let his courage fail. The 
king arrives, is entertained by the plotting Macbheths, 
and retires for the night. Macbeth leaves the stage, 
and returns with bloody hands, announcing himself to 
his wife as the murderer of the king. Lady Macbeth 
goes out to smear the sleeping grooms with blood, to 
disarm suspicion, and the first act closes with the gen- 
eral discovery of Duncan’s assassination. 

In the second act Macbeth, now crowned king, de- 
termines to rid himself of Banquo, who suspects the 
truth. The nobleman and his son are waylaid by Mac- 
beth’s hired assassins, and he and his son Fleance killed. 
The act closes with the famous banquet scene. 

In the third act the witches appear again, this time 
around the cauldron. Macbeth enters, and as in the 
play the apparitions pass before him. Macbeth faints, 
and on being restored by the spirits vows vengeance 
against Macduff. 

The fourth act opens with a chorus of Scotch exiles 
lamenting the fate of their country. The scene changes 
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to Scotland. Macduff calls upon Malcolm, Duncan’s 
son, and the Scotchmen to take arms against Macbeth. 
Lady Macbeth’s sleep-walking scene in Dunsinane 
Castle follows. Macbeth enters, and is told by the at- 
tendants that his wife is dead. His soldiers then rush 
in, and ery out that Birnam Wood is advancing upon 
him. The English and Scotch soldiers appear, carry- 
ing boughs of trees before them, in fulfilment of the 
witches’ prediction that Macbeth will fall when Birnam 
Wood comes against him. A battle ensues. Macduff 
and Macbeth fight, and Macbeth falls, mortally wounded. 
Malcolm is proclaimed king, and the curtain falls. 


3 Mlasnadieri. 


Opera in four acts by Verdi. Libretto by Maffei, 
adapted from Die Rauber, by Schiller. 

Characters: Count Massimiliano Moor; Carlo, 
Francesco, his sons; Arminio; Rolla; the Pastor; 
Amalia; soldiers, robbers villagers, etc. 

Place, Saxony. Time, Sixteenth Century. First 
produced at London in 1847. 

The first scene introduces Carlo, discovered reading 
in a tavern on the frontier of Saxony. He is absorbed 
in a copy of Plutarch, and expresses his impatience 
with the degeneracy of his own times. He has written 
home for his father’s forgiveness for his crimes, and 
meditates upon the joy he looks forward to in revisit- 
ing his home. A troop of his comrades enter with a 
letter which contains his father’s refusal of pardon. 
Carlo, in despair, forms a band of aoa and is 
chosen for the leader. 
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The scene changes to the home of the Moor family. 
Francesco, the younger son, expresses impatience at the 
long duration of his father’s life, although rejoicing that 
he has got rid of his elder brother. Arminio and he 
enter into a plot to make a false statement as to the 
alleged death of Carlo. The chamber of the old Count 
Massimiliano, who is sleeping watched by Amalia, is 
entered by Francesco and Arminio, and on hearing of 
the death of Carlo the Count swoons. 

In the second act Amalia is discovered approaching 
the tomb of the Count. A chorus behind the scenes 
announces the joy of Francesco on succeeding to his 
father’s estates. Amalia is then delighted by the news 
that Carlo still lives. An offer of love from Francesco 
follows, and is rejected by Amalia. The opera then 
presents incidents connected with the rescue of Rolla 
and the destruction of Prague, the act ending with the 
arrival of the soldiers, who have surrounded the band 
of brigands. 

The third act opens with an impassioned interview 
between Amalia and Carlo. A glimpse of the robber 
band in the forest follows; and finally Count Mas- 
similiano, still living, having been imprisoned and con- 
cealed by the wicked Francesco, is rescued by Carlo 
and his followers. The brigands swear to avenge the 
- wrongs of the Chief’s father. ; 

The fourth act presents the terror of the conscience- 
ridden Francesco after a frightful dream. The Pastor 
enters, issuing his pious warnings, and Francesco prays, 
while the shouts of the brigands, who are besieging the 
castle, are heard without. There follows a scene between 
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Carlo and his father. The death of Amalia, killed in 
desperation by the hand of Carlo, ends the opera. 


LCnisa Miller. 


Opera in three acts by Verdi. Libretto by Cam- 
marano. 

Characters: Count Walter; Rodolfo; Wurm; Miller; 
Luisa; Frederica, Duchess of Ostheim; Laura; ladies 
attending on the Duchess; pages, servants, archers, and 
villagers. 

Place, Germany. Time, Seventeenth Century. First 
produced at Naples in 1849. 

Luisa, the daughter of a veteran soldier, Miller, is 
visited by her lover Rodolfo, son of Count Walter. The 
youth has concealed his real name and rank from the 
soldier and his daughter, and is known to them only as 
Carlo, a peasant. Her father instinctively feels that 
only evil will result from their affection for each other, 
and his fears are confirmed when he is told by Wurm, 
the Count’s steward and confidant, that Carlo is none 
other than the Count’s son. Wurm is himself in love 
with Luisa, and has already obtained her father’s ap- 
probation of his suit, provided that he can win her 
love. At this time the Duchess Frederica arrives at 
the castle. She is the niece of the Count, and cherishes 
an affection for Rodolfo, with whom she had been 
reared. They have not seen each other for several years, 
as she had been compelled by her father to marry the 
Duke of Ostheim. Frederica is now a widow, and on 
the invitation of Count Walter, who has proposed mar- 
riage with his son to her unknown to Rodolfo, she 
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comes to the castle expecting immediate union with her 
cousin. 

Having been informed by Wurm that Rodolfo is 
paying court to Luisa, the Count resolves to break off 
the intimacy, and directs his son to woo the duchess. ~ 
Rodolfo, however, confides to Frederica that his love 
is given to the soldier’s daughter, and he also reveals 
his identity to the girl and her father. The Count in- 
terrupts an interview between the two, and, angered by 
his son’s persistance in clinging to Luisa, calls in the 
guards, and is about to thrust Luisa and her father into 
prison. He is stopped by Rodolfo, who threatens him 
with the disclosure of a secret which he has learned by 
chance—that the Count, assisted by the Wurm, had as- | 
sassinated his predecessor for the purpose of obtaining 
the title and estates. 

Miller, having afterwards been seized and imprisoned, 
Luisa, to save his life, consents, at the behest of Wurm, 
to write a letter addressed to him, in which she de- 
clares that she encouraged Rodolfo in his love for her 
only for the sake of his rank, and that she consents to 
fly with Wurm that very night. The Count and Wurm 
artfully arrange that this letter shall fall into the hands 
of Rodolfo, who, maddened by the supposed treachery 
and faithfulness of the woman he loves, agrees to marry 
the Duchess, and subsequently resolves to kill both 
Luisa and himself. 

Luisa has also determined to destroy herself, but, dis- 
suaded by her father, she plans to leave that part of the 
country with him. In the absence of Miller the Count’s 
son enters, and, after wringing from Luisa the avowal 
that she wrote the letter, he pours poison into a cup, 
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which she, unknowingly, offers him. Afterwards at 
his request she also tastes the contents of the cup, and 
the lives of both are sacrificed. 

Knowing that she is about to die, Luisa feels released 
from an oath sworn to Wurm that she would not reveal 
the circumstances under which she wrote the letter, 
and tells Rodolfo all. In his last moments Rodolfo 
kills Wurm, and the two lovers die in the presence of 
their horrified parents. 


Rigoletto. 


Opera in four acts by Verdi. Libretto adapted from 
Victor Hugo’s Le Roi s Amuse, by F. Maria Piave. 

Characters: The Prince of Mantua; Rigoletto, 
his court jester; Gilda, Rigoletto’s daughter; Count of 
Monterone; Count of Ceprano; Countess Ceprano, his 
wife; Marullo, cavalier; Borsa, a courtier; Sparafucile, 
a bravo; Maddalena, his sister; Giovanna, Maddalena’s 
companion; an officer, a page. 

Place, Mantua. Time, Sixteenth Century. First 
produced in Venice in 1851. 

The story of Rigoletto is as follows: The Duke of 
Mantua, a wild and debauched youth, covets every girl 
or woman he sees, and is assisted in his vile purposes by 
his court jester, Rigoletto, an ugly hump-back. We 
meet him first helping the Duke to seduce the wife of 
Count Ceprano, and afterwards the wife of Count 
Monterone. Both husbands curse Rigoletto and swear 
to be avenged. Monterone appears unexpectedly in the 
midst of a festival, and hurls such a fearful curse at 
him, that Rigoletto shudders. 

The jester has one tender point. It is his blind love 
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for his beautiful daughter Gilda, keeping her hidden 
from the world and shielding her from all wickedness. 
But the cunning Duke discovers her and wins her love 
under the assumed name of a student, named Gualtier 
Maldé. 

Gilda is finally carried off by Ceprano and two other 
- courtiers, aided by her own father, who holds the ladder, 
believing that Count Ceprano’s wife is to be the vic- 
tim. A mask blinds Rigoletto, and he discovers, too 
late, by Gilda’s cries that he has been duped. 

Gilda is brought to the Duke’s palace. Rigoletto 
appears in the midst of the courtiers to claim Gilda, 
and then they hear that the woman they believed to be 
his mistress is his daughter, for whose honor he is 
willing to sacrifice everything. Gilda enters, and 
though she sees that she has been deceived, she implores 
her father to pardon the Duke, whom she still loves. 
But Rigoletto vows vengeance, and engages Sparafucile 
to stab the Duke. 

Sparafucile decoys the Duke into his inn, where his 
sister, Maddalena, awaits him. She, too, is enamoured 
of the Duke, who makes love to her, and she entreats 
her brother to have mercy on him. Sparafucile de- 
clares that he will wait until midnight, and will spare 
him, if another victim should turn up before then. 
Meanwhile Rigoletto persuades his daughter to fly from 
the Duke’s pursuit, but before he takes her away he 
wants to show her lover’s fickleness, in order to cure her 
of her love. 

Gilda comes to the inn in masculine attire, and over- 
hearing the conversation between Sparafucile and his sis- 
ter, resolves to save her lover. She enters the inn, and is 
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instantly put to death, placed in a sack and given to 
Rigoletto, who proceeds to the river to dispose of the 
corpse. Then he hears the voice of the Duke, who 
passes by, singing a love song. Terrified, Rigoletto 
opens the sack, and recognizes his daughter, who is able 
to tell him that she gave her life for that of her se 
ducer, and then expires. With a cry of agony the un- 
happy father sinks upon his daughter’s body. Count 
Monterone’s curse has been fulfilled. 


3l Trovatore. 


Opera in four acts by Verdi. Libretto by Cam- 
merano. 

Characters: Count di Luna; Countess Leonora; 
Azucena, a gypsy; Manrico; Ferrando, Luna’s vassal; 
Inez, Leonora’s confidante; Ruiz, friend of Manrico; an 
old gypsy ; a messenger. 

Place, Biscay and Aragon. Time, Fifteenth Century. 
First produced in Rome in 1853. 

The story upon which Il Trovatore is founded is 
traced back to a very old Spanish drama, by Galtierez, 
and the incidents are laid in the Middle Ages, when 
man’s inhumanity to man filled the world with mourn- 
ing. | 

Two men of entirely different station and character 
woo Leonora, Countess of Segaste. The one is Count 
Luna, the other a minstrel, named Manrico, who is 
believed to be the son of Azucena, a gypsy. 

Azucena has, in accordance with gypsy law, vowed 
revenge on Count Luna, because his father, believing 
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her mother to be a sorceress and to have bewitched one 
of his children, had the old woman burned. To punish 
the father for this cruelty Azucena took away this 
child, which was vainly sought for. This story is told 
in the first scene, where we find the Count’s servants 
waiting for him, while he stands sighing beneath his 
sweetheart’s window. But Leonora’s heart has been 
captivated by Manrico’s love songs and his valor in 
tournament. She hears his voice in the garden, and in 
the darkness mistakes the Count for Manrico, who, how- 
ever, comes up just in time to claim her. The Count 
is full of rage, and there follows a duel in which Man- 
rico has an opportunity to kill the Count, but hesitates 
without being able to account for the impulse, and con- 
sequently is himself dangerously wounded. 

In the second act Azucena, nursing Manrico, tells 
him of her mother’s dreadful fate and her last ery for 
revenge, and confesses to having stolen the old Count’s 
son, with the intention of burning him. But, in her 
despair and confusion, she says she threw her own 
child in the flames, and the Count’s son lived. Manrico | 
is terrified, but Azucena retracts her words and regains 
his confidence, so that he believes her tale to have been 
but an outburst of remorse and folly. 

Meanwhile he hears that Leonora, to whom he was 
reported as dead, is about to take the veil, and he 
rushes away to save her. Count Luna appears before 
the convent with evil designs. Manrico arrives in time 
to liberate Leonora with aid of his companions, while 
the Count curses them. 

Leonora becomes Manrico’s wife, but her happiness 
is shortlived. 
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In the third act Azucena is captured, and is recog- 
nized as the daughter of the gypsy who was burned as 
a sorceress. She denies all knowledge of the Count’s 
lost brother, and as the Count hears that his successful 
rival is her gon she is sentenced to be burned. Ruiz, 
Manrico’s friend, brings the news to him. Manrico 
tries to rescue her, but is seized, too, and condemned to 
die by the axe. 

In the fourth act Leonora offers herself to the Count 
as the price of freedom for the captives, but, deter- 
mined to be true to her lover, she takes poison. She 
hastens to him, announcing his deliverance. Too late 
he sees how dearly she has paid for it, when, after her 
assurance of love and fidelity, she falls dead at his feet. 

The Count, finding he has been deceived, orders 
Manrico to be put to death instantly. He is led away, 
and only after the execution does Azucena inform the 
Count that his murdered rival was Luna’s own long- 
sought brother. 


La Craviata. 


(Violetta. ) 


Opera in four acts by Verdi. Libretto by Piave, 
adapted from La Dame aux Camélias by Dumas, fils. 

Characters: Violetta Valery; Flora Beloix; An- 
nina, servant; Alfred Germont; Georgio Germont, his 
father; Gaston de Létoriéres; Baron Douphal; Mar- 
quis d’Orbigny; Dr. Grenvil; Joseph, servant. 

Place, Paris and vicinity. Time, period of Louis 
XIV. First produced in Venice in 1853. 
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The scene is laid in and near Paris. Alfred Germont 
is passionately in love with Violetta Valery, one of the 
most frivolous beauties in Paris. She is pleased with 
his sincere passion, openly tells him who she is, and 
warns him against herself; but he loves her all the more, 
and as she returns his passion she abandons her gay life 
and follows him into the country, where they live very 
happily for some months. 

Annina, Violetta’s maid, dropping a hint to Alfred 
that her mistress is about to sell her house and carriage 
in town in order to avoid expenses, he departs for 
Paris to prevent this. 

During his absence Violetta receives a visit from 
Alfred’s father, who tries to show her that she has not 
only destroyed the happiness of his family, but also that 
of his son by allowing Alfred to unite himself to one so 
dishonored as herself. He succeeds in convincing her, 
and, broken-hearted, she determines to sacrifice her- 
self and leave Alfred secretly. Misinterpreting the 
reason for this inexplicable action, Alfred is full of 
wrath, and resolves to take vengeance. He finds Violetta 
in the house of a former friend, Flora Bervoix, who is 
in a position similar to that of Violetta. The latter, 
- having no other resources, has returned to her former 
life. 

Alfred insults her publicly. The result is a duel 
between her present adorer, Baron Dauphal, and Alfred. 

From this time on Violetta, who is in consumption, 
declines rapidly, and in the last act, which takes place 
in her sleeping-room, we find her dying. Hearing that 
Alfred has been victorious in the duel, and receiving a 
letter from his father, who is now willing to pardon 
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and to accept her as his daughter-in-law, she revives to 
some extent. Alfred, who at last hears of her sacrifice, 
returns to her, but only to afford a.last glimpse of hap- 
piness to the unfortunate woman, who expires, a modern 
Magdalen, full of repentance, and striving tenderly to 
console her lover and his now equally desolate father. 


Simon Poccanegra. 


Opera in three acts, with prologue, by Verdi. Lib- 
retto by Piave. 

Characters: Simon Boccanegra, a Corsair; Paolo; 
Pietro; Fiescho; Gabriele Adorno; Maria Fiescho; 
Amelia Grimaldi; ladies and gentlemen of the court, 
soldiers, etc. 

Place, Genoa. Time, the middle of the Fourteenth 
Century. First produced at Venice in 1856. 

The prologue, which precedes the action of the opera, 
introduces Simon Boccanegra, a famous corsair sup- 
ported by the Republic of Genoa, at a point when he 
is induced by his friends Paolo and Pietro, instigators 
of a conspiracy, to return to Genoa from Savona, and be 
proclaimed Doge of the city. He at first refuses to 
lead the populace against the patricians, but reconsiders 
upon hearing that his wife, whom he has believed dead, 
is a prisoner in her father’s house in Genoa. She had 
eloped with the corsair, but he had lost all trace of her 
and of their child, a girl who bore her mother’s name, 
Maria. He believes that the father of his wife will not 
refuse to restore her to him when he has been made 
Doge of Genoa. Simon Boccanegra assists his friends 
in carrying their conspiracy to a successful conclusion, 
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but learns, at the moment of assuming the robes of 
office, that his wife is dead. 

The first act begins with incidents which are sup- 
posed to have transpired twenty-five years later than 
those related in the prologue. In the Grimaldi palace 
Amelia is awaiting the arrival of her lover, Gabriele 
Adorno, a Genoese nobleman very much averse to the 
election of Boccanegra as first Doge of the city. Amelia 
has been made aware that the Doge favors the suit of 
Paolo, his former confederate, for her hand. She is 
anxious to frustrate his hopes by marrying Gabriele. 
Simon Boccanegra presently appears as an emissary 
for Paolo, and bears with him a pardon for the wrongs 
of the house of Grimaldi against the popular cause. 

Amelia reveals to him that she is not a daughter of 
the Grimaldis, but the issue of the marriage of Simon 
Boccanegra and Maria Fiescho. Her father learns 
with regret that she is in love with Gabriele, his pa- 
triclan enemy, and informs Paolo that he must aban- 
don the hope of winning Amelia. Incensed at this re- 
fusal, Paolo lays a plot to abduct Amelia. One of 
his retainers is appointed to carry out the plans, but 
Amelia manages to escape. While the Doge is holding 
council in the palace news of the plot is carried to him. 
Gabriele’s quick jealousy urges him to believe a story 
circulated by Paolo, and, accusing the Doge with the 
rape of the virtuous Amelia, attempts to stab him. 
Gabriele fails in this endeavor, and is seized by the 
guard. Paolo succeeds in communicating with Gabri- 
ele, and induces him to make another attempt upon the 
life of the Doge. Blinded by jealousy, he is on the 
point of stabbing Boccanegra while he is asleep, when 
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Amelia, now known by her mother’s name of Maria, 
tushes in, and, revealing the secret of her birth, recon- 
ciles the two enemies. Meanwhile the Guelfs attempt 
unsuccessfully to overthrow their new Doge. Paolo is 
implicated in the conspiracy, and tries to poison Bocca- 
negra. He informs Fiescho of this new plot, who 
warns Boccanegra, although too late. The expiring 
Doge bestows Maria’s hand upon Gabriele, adding to it 
the ducal crown, which he lays upon the young man’s 


head before he dies. 


The Masked Ball. 


Opera in three acts by Verdi. Libretto by Somma. 

Characters: Count Richard, Governor of Boston; 
Renato, his secretary; Amelia, wife of Renato; Ulrica, 
fortune teller; Oscar, page; Silvan, sailor; Samuel and 
Tom, conspirators. 

Place, Boston. Time, latter part of the Seventeenth 
Century. First produced at Rome in 1859. 

Un Ballo in Maschera was to have been produced at 
the San Carlo in Naples during the Carnival of 1858, 
but, owing to Orsini’s attempt to kill Napoleon ITI., the 
performance was prohibited, as the opera contained a 
conspiracy scene. Verdi then changed the scene to 
Boston, Mass., during the colonial period. The lib- 
retto was rewritten by Somma from a libretto that 
Scribe wrote for an opera by Rossini entitled Gustav 
ITI., or the Masked Ball. 

The plot reveals that Count Richard, the governor 
of Boston, loves Amelia, the wife of his secretary, 
Renato. After a scene 7 a fortune-teller’s hut, in 
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which Riccardo’s death is predicted, the lovers meet in a 
desolate spot on the seashore. ‘Thither also comes 
Renato, who has discovered a plot against his chief and 
hastens to warn him of his danger. 

In order to save Riceardo’s life, Renato resorts to the 
time-honored device of an exchange of cloaks. Thus 
effectually disguised, Riccardo makes his escape, leaving 
Amelia, also disguised, in charge of her unsuspecting 
husband, who has promised to convey her home in 
safety. Enter the conspirators, who attack Renato. 
Amelia rushes between the combatants, and at the psy- 
chological moment her veil drops off. Tableau and 
curtain to a mocking chorus of the conspirators, which 
forms a sinister background to the anguish and despair 
of the betrayed husband and guilty wife. 

In the next act Renato joins the conspirators, and it 
is resolved to murder the Prince. In the last act 
Amelia meets the Prince at a masked ball, and implores 
him to fly. The Prince, however, declares that he must 
protect her against the charge of wifely dishonor. Then 
Renato appears on the scene and stabs the Prince. Be- 
fore he dies the Prince declares Amelia to be innocent, 
and pardons hig assassin. 


La Forza del Destine. 


(The Force of Destiny.) 


An opera in four acts by Verdi. Libretto founded 
by Piave on a Spanish drama by Saavedra de Rivas. 

Characters: Don Alvares, of Peru; Marquis de 
Calstrava; Don Carlos de Vargas, his son; Leonora de 
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Vargas; the Prior; monks, soldiers, messengers, vil- 
lagers, ete. 

Place, Spain. Time, the Sixteenth Century. First 
produced at St. Petersburg in 1862. 

As the opera begins Don Alvares, son of the Viceroy 
of Peru, has arrived in Seville to obtain pardon for 
some of the transgressions of his family. He has met 
Dona Leonora de Vargas, and has fallen in love with 
her. The young lady loves him in return, and at the 
opening of the first scene has just consented to follow 
him to Peru, when her father suddenly appears menac- 
ingly in the doorway of the apartment. At sight of 
Don Alvares he arms himself with a pistol, but upon 
Leonora’s cry of terror flings it aside. Rebounding 
from the ground the weapon discharges, and the ball 
strikes the Marquis, who is mortally wounded. Leo- 
nora believes her lover guilty of the death of her father, 
and in the second act has fled from the Chateau de 
Vargas, and from her brother, Don Carlos, who threat- 
ens to revenge their father’s death upon Leonora and 
her lover. To escape her brother’s pursuit Leonora, 
disguised as a cavalier, knocks at the door of the Con- 
vent of Nuestra Sefiora de los Angeles, begging from 
the Prior the privilege of ending her days in an adja- 
cent monastery. Her request is granted. 

In the third act Don Alvares has become the Captain 
of the Spanish Grenadiers campaigning in Italy. 
Hearing not far away the clash of swords, he flies to 
the assistance of an officer attacked by brigands. He 
puts the latter to flight and rescues the officer. This is 
none other than Don Carlos de Vargas. Each preserv- 
ing their incognito, they exchange fictitious names, and 
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leave in company to take part in a battle about to be 
fought with the Austrians. Shortly after, Don Al- 
vares, badly wounded, is brought into camp on a litter. 
Don Carlos will not leave his new companion-in-arms, 
who entrusts to his keeping a sealed packet, asking him 
to swear that he will burn it in event of his death. A 
suspicion has entered the mind of Don Carlos, and on 
receiving the packet, to which a locket is attached, he 
opens it, and finds his sister’s miniature. Certain of 
not having been mistaken in his suspicions, he gives 
Don Alvares time to recover from his wound. He then 
reveals who he is, and calls upon Don Alvares to draw 
his sword. Destiny again decides the result of the 
duel, and Leonora’s brother falls, apparently mortally 
wounded. 

Five years are supposed to have elapsed between the 
third and fourth acts. Don Alvares has buried his 
sorrow in the Monastery of Nuestra Dofia de los An- 
geles. Don Carlos has survived his wounds. Still in- 
tent upon vengeance, he besieges the door of the monas- 
tery, seeking the murderer of his father, whose retreat 
he has discovered. In vain Don Carlos plies his enemy 
with insults; Don Alveres, now Father Raphael, re- 
sponds with humility. At last an insult more terrible 
than the others arouses the manhood of Don Alvares. 
True to his instincts as a nobleman and warrior, he 
seizes the sword offered him by his opponent, and a 
combat takes place at the very door of the hermitage 
which has been Leonora’s refuge from the world. Don 
Carlos is stabbed to death before his sister’s eyes. He 
does not die, however, without accomplishing a part of 
his revenge, for before his death he thrusts his dagger 
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into Leonora’s heart. At this dreadful spectacle Don 
Alvares flies distractedly to the summit of the moun- 
tain, and throws himself into the abyss. 


Won Carlos. 


Opera in four acts by Verdi. Libretto by Mery 
and Du Locle, adapted from Schiller’s tragedy. 

Characters: Don Carlos, Crown-Prince of Spain; 
King Philip; Marquis Posa; the Grand Inquisitor; 
Queen Elizabeth of Valois; Princess Eboli; Countess 
Aremberg; an arquebusier of the Royal Guard; ladies 
and gentlemen of the court, soldiers, servants, etc. 

Place, Madrid. Time, Middle Ages. First pro- 
duced at Paris in 1867. 

Don Carlos, Crown-prince of Spain, comes to the 
convent of St. Just, where his grandfather, the Empe- 
ror Charles the Fifth, has just been buried. Carlos 
bewails his separation from his stepmother, Elizabeth 
of Valois, whom he loves with a sinful passion. His 
friend, the Marquis Posa, reminds him of his duty, 
and induces him to leave Spain for Flanders, where an 
unhappy nation groans under the cruel rule of King 
Philip’s governors. Carlos has an interview with the 
Queen, but, beside himself with grief, he again de- 
clares his love, though having resolved only to ask for 
her intervention with the King on behalf of his mis- 
sion to Flanders. Elizabeth asks him to think of duty 
and dismisses him. Just then her jealous husband en- 
ters, and finding her lady of honor, Countess Aremberg, 
absent, banishes the latter from Spain. King Philip 
favors Posa with his particular confidence, though the 
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latter is secretly the friend of Carlos, who is ever at 
variance with his tyrannical sire. Posa uses his influ- 
ence with the King for the good of the people, and 
Philip, putting entire confidence in him, orders him to 
watch his wife. 

The second act represents a féte in the royal gardens 
at Madrid, where Carlos mistakes the Princess Eboli 
for the Queen, and betrays his unhappy love. The 
Princess, loving Carlos herself, and having nurtured 
hopes of her love being returned, takes vengeance. 
She possesses herself of a casket in which the Queen 
keeps Carlos’ portrait, presented to her before her mar- 
riage, and surrenders it to Philip. The King, though 
conscious of his wife’s innocence, is more than ever 
jealous of his gon, and seeks for an occasion to put him 
out of the way. It is soon found, when Carlos defies 
him at an auto-da-fé of heretics. Posa himself is 
obliged to deprive Carlos of his sword, and the latter is 
imprisoned. ‘The King has an interview with the 
Grand Inquisitor, who demands the death of Don 
Carlos, asserting him to be a traitor to his country. As 
Philip demurs, the priest asks Posa’s life as the more 
dangerous of the two. The King, who never loved a 
human being except Posa, the pure-hearted knight, 
yields to the power of the church. 

In the following scene Elizabeth, searching for her 
casket, 1s accused of infidelity by her husband. The 
Princess Eboli, seeing the trouble her mischievous jeal- 
ousy has brought upon her innocent mistress, penitently 
confesses her fault and is banished from court. In the 
last scene of the third act Carlos is visited by Posa, 
who tells him that he has announced to the King that it 
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was himself, Posa, who excited rebellion in Flanders. 
While talking, Posa is shot by an arquebusier of the 
royal guard. Philip enters the cell to present his 
sword to Carlos; but the son turns from his father with 
loathing and explains Posa’s pretended disloyalty. 
While Philip bewails the loss of the best man in Spain, 
loud acclamations are heard from the people, wlio, hear- 
ing that their prince is in danger, desire to see him. 

In the last act the Queen, who promised Posa to 
watch over Carlos, meets him once more in the con- 
vent of St. Just. They are surprised by the King, who 
approaches, accompanied by the Grand Inquisitor, and 
into his hands the unhappy Carlos is at last delivered. 


Aida. 


Grand opera in four acts by Verdi. Libretto by 
Ghislanzoni. 

Characters: The King of Egypt; Amneris, his 
daughter; Aida, an Ethiopian slave; Radamés; the 
Hight-priest; Amonasro, King of Ethiopia. 

Place, Egypt during the reign of the Pharaohs. 
First produced at Cairo in 1871. 

The scene of action is alternately Memphis and 
Thebes, and the story belongs to the period when the 
Pharoahs sat on the throne. In the first act we see the 
King’s palace at Memphis. Ramphris, the Highpriest of 
Pharaoh, announces to the Egyptian General Radamés 
that the Ethiopians are in revolt and that the goddess 
Isis has decided who shall be leader of the army sent out 
against them. Radamés secretly hopes to be elected, 
in order to win the Ethiopian slave Aida, whom he loves, 
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not knowing that she is a King’s daughter. Enter Am- 
neris, daughter of Pharaoh. She loves Radamés with- 
out his knowledge and so does Aida. Amneris, suspect- 
ing this, swears to avenge herself, should her suspicion 
prove correct. The King’s messenger announces that 
Amonasro, the Ethiopian King (Aida’s father), is 
marching to the capital, and that Radamés is chosen to 
conquer the foe. Radamés goes to the temple to invoke 
the benediction of the goddess and to receive the sacred 
arms. 

In the second act Amneris, in order to test Aida’s 
feelings, tells her that Radamés fell in battle, and finds 
her doubts confirmed by Aida’s sorrow. Amneris openly 
threatens her rival, and both hasten to receive the sol- 
diers who return victorious. In Radamés’ suite is 
King Amonasro, who has been taken prisoner, disguised 
as a simple officer. Aida recognizes her father, and 
Amonasro, telling his conqueror that the Ethiopian 
King has fallen, implores his clemency. Radamés, see- 
ing Aida in tears, adds his entreaties to those of the 
Ethiopian; and Pharaoh decides to set the prisoners 
free, with the exception of Aida’s father, who is to stay 
with his daughter. Pharaoh then gives Amneris to 
Radamés as a recompense for his services. 

In the third act Amonasro has discovered the mutual 
love of Aida and Radamés, and resolves to make use 
of it. While Amneris prays in the temple that her 
bridegroom may give his whole heart to her, Amonasro 
bids Aida discover the secret of the Egyptian mili- 
tary plans from her lover. Amonasro hides him- 
self, and Aida has an interview with Radamés, in which 
he reveals all to her. She persuades him to fly with her, 
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when Amonasro comes forward, telling Radamés he has 
heard all, and confessing that he is the Ethiopian King. 
While they are speaking, Amneris appears and de- 
nounces them. Amonasro escapes, with his daughter, 
while Radamés remains in the hands of Ramphris, the 
Highpriest. 

In the fourth act Radamés is visited in his cell by 
Amneris, who promises to save him from the awful 
death of being buried alive, if he renounces Aida. But 
Radamés refuses, though she tells him that Aida has 
fled into her country, her father having been slain dur- 
ing their flight. Ammeris at length regrets her jealousy 
and repents, but too late! Nothing can save Radamés, 
and she is obliged to see him led into his living tomb. 
Amneris curses the priests, who close the subterranean 
vaults with a rock. Radamés, preparing himself for 
death, discovers Aida by his side. She has found means 
to penetrate into his tomb, resolved to die with her lover. 
While she sinks into his arms, Amneris prays outside 
for Radamés, imploring peace and eternal happiness 
in his behalf. 


Othello. 


Opera in four acts by Verdi. Libretto adapted by 
Boito from Shakespeare’s tragedy. 

Characters: Othello; Iago; Cassio; Roderigo, a 
noble Venetian; Lodovico; Montano; Desdemonia; 
Emilia, [ago’s wife. 

Place, Cyprus. Time, Fifteenth Century. First 
produced at Milan in 1887. 

The action of the opera opens in Cyprus, amid the 
fury of a tempest. Othello arrives fresh from a victory 
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over the Turks, and is greeted enthusiastically by the 
people, who light a bonfire in his honor. Then follows 
the drinking scene. Cassio, plied by Lago, becomes in- 
toxicated and fights with Montano. The duel is inter- 
rupted by the entrance of Othello, who degrades Cassio 
from his captaincy, and dismisses the people to their 
homes. The act ends with a duet of flawless loveliness 
between Othello and Desdemona, the words of which are 
ingeniously transplanted from Othello’s great speech be- 
fore the Senate. 3 

In the second act, Iago advises Cassio to induce Des- 
demona to intercede for him, and, when left alone, pours 
forth a terrible confession of his disbelief in the famous 
“Credo.” This, one of the few passages in the libretto 
not immediately derived from Shakespeare, is a 
triumph on Boito’s part. The highest praise that can 
be given to it is to say, which is the literal truth, that 
it falls in no way beneath the poetical and dramatic 
standard of its context. 

Othello now enters, and Iago contrives to sow the first 
seeds of jealousy in his breast by calling his attention 
to Cassio’s interview with Desdemona. Then follows a 
charming episode, another of Boito’s interpolations, in 
which a band of Cypriotes bring flowers to Desdemona. 
Othello is won for the moment by the guileless charm of 
her manner, but his jealousy is revived by her assiduous 
pleading for Cassio. He thrusts her from him, and the 
handkerchief with which she offers to bind his brow is 
secured by Iago. 

Left with his chief, Iago fans the rising flame of 
jealousy, and the act ends with Othello’s terrific appeal 
to Heaven for vengeance upon his wife. In the third 
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act, after an interview of terrible irony and passion be- 
tween Othello and Desdemona, in which he accuses her 
to her face of unchastity, and laughs at her indignant 
denial, Cassio appears with the handkerchief which he 
has found in his chamber. Jago ingeniously contrives 
that Othello shall recognize it, and at the same time 
arranges that he shall only hear as much of the con- 
versation as shall confirm him in his infatuation. 

Envoys from Venice arrive, bearing the order for 
Othello’s recall and the appointment of Cassio in his 
place. Othello, mad with rage and jealousy, strikes 
Desdemona to the earth, and drives every one from the 
hall. Then his overtaxed brain reels, and he sinks 
swooning to the floor. The shouts of the people outside 
acclaim him as the lion of Venice, while Lago, his heel 
scornfully placed on Othello’s unconscious breast, cries 
with ghastly malevolence, “Ecco il Leone.” 

The last act follows Shakespeare very closely. Desde- 
mona sings her ‘‘Willow” song, and, as though conscious 
of approaching calamity, bids Emilia a pathetic fare- 
well. Scarcely are her eyes closed in sleep, when Othello 
enters by a secret door, bent on his fell purpose. He 
wakes her with a kiss, and after a brief scene smothers 
her with a pillow. Emilia enters with the news of an 
attempt to asassinate Cassio. Finding Desdemona dead, 
she calls for help. Cassio, Montano, and others rush in. 
Tago’s treachery is unmasked, and Othello in despair 
stabs himself, dying in a last kiss upon his dead wife’s 
lips. 

Falstaff. 


Opera in three acts by Verdi. Libretto adapted by 
Boito from Shakespeare’s comedy, The Merry Wives of 
Windsor. 
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Characters: Sir John Falstaff; Ford; Alice, his wife; 
Nanetta, her daughter; Fenton; Dr. Caius; Bardolph 
and Pistol, servants of Falstaff; Mistress Quickly; Mis- 
tress Page. 

Place, Windsor. Time, Fifteenth Century. First 
produced at Milan in 1893. 

There are three acts, each of which is divided into 
two scenes. The first scene takes place in the Garter 
Inn at Windsor. Falstaff and his trusty followers, Bar- 
dolph and Pistol, discomfit Dr. Caius, who comes to 
complain of having been robbed. Falstaff then unfolds 
his scheme for replenishing the coffers through the aid 
of Mrs. Ford and Mrs. Page, and bids his faithful 
esquires carry the famous duplicate letters to the comely 
dames. Honor, however, intervenes, and they refuse the 
office. Falstaff then sends his page with the letters, pro- 
nounces his celebrated discourse upon honor, and hunts 
Bardolph and Pistol out of the house. 

In the second scene we are in Ford’s garden. The 
letters have arrived, and the merry wives eagerly com- 
pare notes and deliberate upon a plan for avenging 
themselves upon their elderly wooer. Dame Quickly is 
despatched to bid Falstaff to an interview. Meanwhile 
Nannetta Ford, the “Sweet Anne Page” of Shakespeare, 
has contrived to gain a stolen interview with her lover 
Fenton, while the treacherous Bardolph and Pistol are 
telling Ford of their late master’s designs on his wife’s 
honor. Ford’s jealousy is easily aroused, and he makes 
up his mind to carry the war into the enemy’s country 
by visiting Falstaff in disguise. 

The second act takes us back to the Garter. Dame 
Quickly arrives with a message from Mrs. Ford. Fal- 
staff is aroused at once, and agrees to pay her a visit be- 
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tween the hours of two and three. Ford now arrives, 
ealling himself Master Brook, and paves his way with 
a present of wine and money. He tells Falstaff of his 
hopeless passion for a haughty dame of Windsor, Mrs. 
Alice Ford, begging the irresistible knight to woo the 
lady, so that, once her pride is broken, he too may have 
a chance of winning her favor. Falstaff gladly agrees, 
and horrifies the unlucky Ford by confiding the news 
to him that he already has an assignation with the lady 
fixed for that very afternoon. 

The second scene is laid in a room in Ford’s house. 
The merry wives are assembled, and soon Falstaff is 
descried approaching. Mrs. Ford entertains him for a 
few minutes, and then, according to their arrangement, 
Dame Quickly runs in to say that Mrs. Page is at the 
door. Falstaff hastily hides himself behind a large 
screen, but the jest changes to earnest when Mrs. Page 
herself rushes in to announce that Ford, mad with 
jealousy and rage, has raised the whole household and is 
really coming to look for his wife’s lover. The women 
quickly slip Falstaff into a huge basket and cover him 
with dirty linen, while Nannetta and Fenton, who have 
been indulging in another stolen interview, slip behind 
the screen. Ford searches everywhere for Falstaff in 
vain, and is beginning to despair of finding him, when 
the sound of a kiss behind the screen arrests his atten- 
tion. He approaches it cautiously, and thrusts it aside, 
only to find his daughter in Fenton’s arms. Meanwhile 
Mrs. Ford calls on her servants. Between them they 
manage to lift the gigantic basket, and, while she calls 
her husband to view the sight, carry it to the window and 
pitch it bodily into the Thames. 
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The first scene of the third act is devoted to hatching 
a new plot to humiliate the fat knight, and the second 
shows us a moonlit glade in Windsor Forest, whither he 
has been summoned by the agency of Dame Quickly. 
There all the characters assemble disguised as elves and 


) 


fairies. They give Falstaff a mauvais quart @heure, | 


and end by convincing him that his amorous wiles are 
useless against the virtue of honest burghers’ wives. 
Meanwhile Nannetta has induced her father, by means 
of a trick, to consent to her marriage with Fenton, and 
the act ends with a song of rejoicing in the nature of a 
magnificent fugue in which every one joins. 
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GBounoy. 


To be the composer of Faust is in itself sufficient to 
establish a claim upon the sympathy and gratitude of 
many thousands, as well as to enjoy the indisputable 
right of occupying a niche by the side of the greatest 
and most original composers of the century. 

There are but few creative musicians whose individ- 
uality is so striking that it leaves its impress, not only 
upon their own productions, but upon those of their 
contemporaries. The genius of great composers is re- 
flected, their mode of thought copied, and even their 
mannerisms are reproduced by numberless admirers and 
conscious or unconscious imitators. This was the case 
with Wagner and Verdi, and so it has been with Gounod. 
A higher tribute of praise it is, indeed, impossible to 
offer. 

Two elements have in their turn exercised their sway 
over Gounod, and both have helped to impart to his 
music, either separately or jointly, certain of those 
characteristics familiar to all who have studied his 
works—treligion and love. The mysticism and sensuous 
tenderness that pervade his compositions, whether 
sacred or secular, are evidently the reflex of a mind 
imbued with loftly aspirations, swayed at one moment 
by worldly tendencies, but returning with renewed in- 


tensity towards the pursuit of the ideal. Something of 
21 321 
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the same spirit may be discerned in the musical per- 
sonality of Liszt, another great artist, and both Liszt and 
Gounod exhibit in their widely different works the 
dual ascendancy of divine and human love. 

“Das Ewig Weibliche zieht uns hinan,” the words 
with which Goethe terminates the second part of his 
“Faust,’ are singularly applicable to the composer, 
whose greatest work is founded upon the immortal poet’s 
tragedy, and who has been especially successful in his 
treatment of the sentimental portions thereof. The 
sensuous nature of his music is noticeable even in his 
religious compositions, of which it does not constitute 
the least charm. 

Charles Francois Gounod was born in Paris on June 
17, 1818. From his earliest age he displayed ex- 
ceptional musical aptitude, and showed signs of an 
undoubted vocation for the career in which he was 
destined so conspicuously to shine. In her Infe of 
Gounod Mdlle. de Bovet relates the following anec- 
dotes of his childhood: “ At the age of two, in the 
gardens of Passy, where he was taken for exercise, he 
would say, ‘ That dog barks in Sol,’ and the neighbors 
used to call him le petit musician. He liked to repeat 
what he said one day in that far distant childhood. 
He had been listening to the different cries of the street 
venders. ‘Oh! he exclaimed suddenly, ‘that woman 
erles out a Do that weeps.’ The two notes with which 
she hawked her carrots and cabbages actually formed 
the minor third—C, E flat. The baby, scarcely out of 
his leading-strings, already felt the mournful character 
of this combination.” 

When about seven years of age he was taken to hear 
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Weber’s Freischiitz, or rather the mutilated version of 
this masterpiece by Castil-Blaze known under the name 
of Robin des Bows. The impression produced upon his 
youthful mind by Weber’s beautiful melodies appears 
to have been very great. A few years later, when 
a schoolboy, he heard Rossini’s Otello interpreted by 
Malibran and Rubini, and the Italian ‘ maestro’s” 
florid strains seem to have struck him in an equal degree. 
His enthusiasm, however, reached its highest pitch when 
he became acquainted with Don Giovanm. He was 
ever aiter an ardent devotee at the shrine of Mozart. 

Having had the misfortune to lose his father at an 
early age, Gounod was brought up under the care of 
his mother. His first studies in composition were 
pursued under Reicha, one of the most celebrated 
theorists of the time; and having completed his general 
education at the college of St. Louis, he entered the 
classes of the Conservatoire in 1836, receiving instruc- 
tion in counterpoint from Halévy, and in composition 
from Lesueur. In 1839 he obtained the Grand Prix 
de Rome, and soon afterwards left for Italy. During 
his sojourn in Rome, Gounod devoted himself largely to 
the study of religious music, and spent a great portion 
of his time in perusing the works of Palestrina and 
Bach. 

Whilst residing at the famous Villa Médicis, he made 
the acquaintance of Fanny Hensel, the sister of Men- 
delssohn, in whose correspondence may be found several 
interesting details concerning the future composer of 
Faust. 

In 1843 we find Gounod in Vienna, where a Requiem 
of his composition attracted some attention. On his re- 
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turn to Paris he vainly endeavored to find a publisher 
for some songs he had composed while at Rome. When 
we hear that these included Le Vallon, Le Soir, Jésus 
de Nazareth, and Le Printemps—that is to say, some 
of the most beautiful inspirations that have emanated 
from his brain—it becomes difficult to account for the 
obtuseness of the publishers. 

Discouraged in this quarter, Gounod devoted his at- 
tention once more to religious music, and accepted the 
post of organist to the chapel of the Missions Etrangéres. 
He even entertained the idea of entering into holy 
orders. Happily this was not to be. The name of 
Gounod was becoming known in musical circles, and 
through the influence of Mme. Viardot, the celebrated 
singer, sister of Malibran, the young composer was 
commissioned to write the music of an opera to a book 
by Emile Augier, for the Académie Nationale. This, 
his first contribution to the lyric stage, was Sapho, 
which was brought out in 1851, without, however, 
achieving much more than a succés d’estume. It was 
revived in a curtailed form seven years later, and 
finally, remodelled and enlarged, was reproduced in 
1884. 

Notwithstanding its failure to attract the public, 
Sapho commanded the approbation of many competent 
judges, among whom we find no less a musician than 
Berlioz, who thus expressed himself upon the com- 
poser’s merits: ‘‘M. Gounod is a young musician en- 
dowed with precious qualities, whose tendencies are 
noble and elevated, and whom one should encourage 
and honor, all the more so as our musical epoch is so 
corrupt.” 
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The year after the production of Sapho, Gounod 
married a daughter of Zimmermann, a well-known 
musician and professor. His next venture was at the 
Théatre Frangais, for which he wrote incidental music 
to Ulysse, a tragedy by Ponsard. A detail to note is 
that the orchestra was conducted by Offenbach. Al- 
though the music to this was universally praised, it did 
not suffice to save the piece from dire failure. La 
Nonne Sanglante, a five-act opera, founded upon a novel 
by Monk Lewis, produced in 1854, was even less suc- 
cessful than Sapho. At the same time, the press was 
sufficiently favorable, and Gounod’s reputation, though 
awaiting its final consecration, was at any rate on the 
increase. 

The Messe de Ste. Cécile, produced in 1855, furnishes 
perhaps the most typical example of his genius in re- 
ligious composition. Pagnerre, Gounod’s biograhper, 
very rightly considers this as occupying the same posi- 
tion in regard to his religious compositions as Faust 
does among his dramatic works. 

About this time Gounod happily made the acquaint- 
ance of Jules Barbier, a young man who had already 
made his mark as a poet and dramatist. He had sug- 
gested Faust to Meyerbeer as the subject of an opera. 
Meyerbeer indignantly refused, as he regarded it as 
nothing less than ee to put Goethe’s masterpiece 
on the stage. 

Gounod, on the other hand, had for a long time the 
idea of writing an opera eh Faust as a subject. In- 
deed, the story of Gounod’s great work goes back to his 
student days in Italy. 

Here we can definitely trace the influence of environ- 
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ment upon his mind, coupled with that full appreciation 
of the beautiful in Nature which only the painter can 
attain to. It was during his first visit to Naples that 
the conception of the Faust music came to him. In his 
own vivid words: “The beauty of the night in such a 
climate and at that season is well-nigh unimaginable. 
The vault of heaven literally quivers with stars like an 
ocean with waves of light, so full does infinite space 
appear of twinkling, tremulous luminaries. During my 
fortnight’s stay I often sat listening to the eloquent 
silence of these phosphorescent nights. I would perch 
myself on some steep rock, and stay for hours gazing out 
on the horizon, rolling a big stone down the precipitous 
slope from time to time, to hear it bound and bound till 
it struck the sea below and raised a ruffle of foam. Now 
and again a solitary night-bird uttered its mournful 
note, and made me think of those weird precipices whose 
horror Weber has rendered with such marvellous power 
in that immortal incantation scene in Der F'reischiitz. 
It was during one of these nocturnal rambles that the 
first idea for the Walpurgis Night in Goethe’s Faust 
struck me. I never parted with the score; I carried it 
about with me everywhere, and jotted down in stray 
notes any idea which I thought might be useful when- 
ever I made an attempt to use the subject for an opera. 
This I did not attempt until seventeen years after- 
wards.” 

This long delay must be regarded as most fortunate— 
not merely that the composer’s ideas should have time to 
germinate, grow and reach full fruition, but because it 
was only then that the right man was found to join 
forces with him. We have already seen that, as with 
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Gounod so with Jules Barbier, to write and compose a 
Faust opera was a long-cherished project. Barbier’s 
friend, Michael Carré, was asked to collaborate in the 
libretto. His part, however, in it would seem to have 
been small and unimportant, for Carré had already 
written Faust et Marguerite, which had been performed 
at the Gymnase. This work seems to have been a very 
feeble affair. It merely turned Goethe’s great poem into 
a weak comedy, flavored to suit the taste of the audience 
it drew. 

The three set to work—Carré half-heartedly, and 
with little faith in ultimate success, Gounod and Barbier 
with that determination which overcomes all difficulties. 
But the writing of the opera was perhaps less laborious, 
and certainly less discouraging, than the weary round 
of interviews with managers. Carré’s pessimism seemed 
justified, when Roqueplan pronounced the plot “out of 
date,” while his successor at the Imperial Academy of 
Music dismissed it with the verdict, “Cela manquait de 
pompe.”* If only the authors had introduced a mili- 
tary procession, all would have been well! At length a 
manager was found in Monsieur Carvalho, of the 
Théatre Lyrique, who looked with favor on their work. 
But this only proved the beginning of another series of 
difficulties and discouragements. A Faust was being 
played at the “Porte St. Martin,” and this entailed 
another year’s waiting. 

To this delay, however, we owe the existence of 
Le Médecin malgré lu, an operatic version of Moliére’s 
comedy, which was produced on January 15,1858. Car- 
valho had commissioned Barbier and Gounod to write 


* Lacking in pomp. 
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this, and so somewhat pacified them during the delay. 

When at last Faust was put in rehearsal, Madame 
Carvalho insisted upon undertaking the part of Margue- 
rite, much to the dismay of all concerned, for her voice 
was unkindly described about this time as a “thin, shrill 
soprano, as slender as her person, cut in two by three or 
four pasty notes; a regular bird-pipe!” But in the end 
not only did Madame Carvalho justify her claim, but 
then and afterwards proved herself to be a consummate 
artiste, and by her great technical skill succeeded in 
overcoming, or at least concealing, all natural deficien- 
cies. It was by her creation of Marguerite that 
Madame Carvalho showed herself to be a superior 
primadonna. 

Many were the long, heated discussions which en- 
sued between manager and authors. Monsieur Car- 
valho, capricious, and full of ingenious but fanciful 
ideas, would have chopped and altered the opera past 
all recognition, had not Barbier and Gounod fought 
resolutely for their work. Carré more often than not 
went over to the enemy, making his confréres’ task 
much harder. The fiercest battle raged over the Garden 
scene, and if Carvalho had had his way the opera would 
have ended with the traditional ensemble of Italian 
opera. 

On March 19, 1859, the first performance took 
place at the Théatre Lyrique. Poor Barbier was pros- 
trated with nervous collapse, and could not attend. The 
verdict of musical critics was distinctly equivocal, a 
perfect storm of discussion being raised, and Guonod’s 
hopes of real success grew very faint. Scudo, the musi- 
cal reviewer of the Revue des Deux Mondes, concluded 
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a long and conscientious critique with these words: 
“Whatever may be the ultimate success of Faust, this 
opera cannot fail to extend and enhance Monsieur Gou- 
nod’s reputation. We are disposed to believe that, 
owing to all the qualities we have enumerated, not less 
than through penury and lack of fundamental ideas— 
that is to say, melody—he is possibly destined to fill 
in contemporary art the part of a Cherubini, with 
special and more modern characteristics.” 

The verdict of the public also was a doubtful and 
hesitating one. The receipts of the box office fluctuated, 
and there were times when shipwreck seemed imminent. 
But the opera reached its fifty-seventh performance, and 
appeared likely to win the final approbation of the peo- 
ple, at any rate, when Monsieur Carvalho failed and his 
theatre was closed. 

On the other hand, it must not be forgotten that 
there was a “helping hand,” and that this came, not 
from France, but from England. In the columns of the 
Atheneum Mr. Chorley not only again drew public at- 
tention to the exceptional powers of Gounod, but from 
his own knowledge spoke in such glowing terms of Faust 
that a widely-spread desire to hear the work was 
aroused, and it was mainly through his writings that 
the opera was produced in that country. “This de- 
serves,” said the Musical Times, “to be recorded, and 
we are glad to have the opportunity of mentioning one 
of the many instances of Mr. Chorley’s intelligent and 
thoroughly impartial criticism.” 

The managers of the Opéra Comique would have 
nothing to do with Faust. At this critical juncture 
came a friend in need in Monsieur Choudens, and his 
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faith in the authors and their opera is deserving of 
highest praise. It was he who had pluckily undertaken 
to publish the score when all the others had refused to 
take the risks of publication. Choudens had only just 
set up in business as a music publisher. He gave the 
authors 10,000 francs for the score, his entire capital; 
and then, anon the performances had come to an end, 
he took the matter up and arranged performances of 
the opera, with Madame Carvalho as Marguerite, 
through Europe. Everywhere but in France it met 
with triumphant success. Choudens’ venture met with 
the reward it deserved. Few investments—at least, in 
music—have brought such a magnificent return. In 
the course of thirty years he gained nearly 3,000,000 
frances; thus, his investment brought him in 1,000 per 
cent. per annum. 

Only one great city rejected Faust. Rome, at the 
time, still under the Papal Government, could not ad- 
mit the representation of his Satanic Majesty upon the 
stage. Whether this was due to extreme respect for 
the great personage in question was not explained; but 
an impresario in the Eternal City, anxious to secure the 
opera for his theatre, and at the same time wishing to 
defer to the sensitiveness of the rulers of the Church, 
wrote to Gounod to ask if he could not alter the char- 
acter of Mephistopheles, so as to make him “per es- 
sempio un medico.” After a triumphal progress 
through Germany, Italy, Belgium, ete., once again 
Gounod and his masterpiece returned to Paris. 

Carvalho had passed from failure to success, and it 
was under his management again, at the new Théatre 
Lyrique, that Faust reappeared just ten years after its 
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first presentation. The cast included Colin as Faust, 
Faure, unsurpassed as Mephistopheles, and Christine 
Nilsson as an ideal Marguerite; and there were 321 
consecutive performances. New ballet music was 
added in 1869, and the four hundredth performance on 
the Paris stage took place at the Académie on November 
4, 1887. 

In 1870, after having his two houses destroyed in 
Paris during the Siege, and losing all his money in the 
whirlpool of war, Gounod went to England, accom- 
panied by his wife and two children. He appeared at 
the Philharmonic Concerts (1871), at the Oratorio Con- 
certs, and at the Crystal Palace. He founded what was 
known as the “Royal Albert Hall Choir,” and the first 
concert was given in May, 1872, and attended by Queen 
Victoria. For this occasion a thanksgiving Te Deum 
was specially composed by Gounod. He also wrote 
some beautiful motets and part-songs especially for this 
choir. 

Gounod’s stay in England was far from a happy one. 
He was unfortunate in his choice of friends. He alien- 
ated the sympathy and lost the assistance of leading 
musicians by his unhappy predilection for newspaper 
controversies, and by becoming involved in sundry 
private and professional feuds. On the other hand, the 
few who really got to understand him spoke of him, 
both as a man and as a musician, in terms of unqualified 
praise. He endeared himself to all whom he met by his 
genuine kindness and charming simplicity. 

After five years’ stay in England he returned to 
France quite broken down in health and spirits, but his 
wondrous pen was not qnite idle in England, in spite 
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of the many disturbing events of his stay there. The 
contemplation of his country’s sorrows inspired that sad 
but singularly beautiful lamentation Gallia. It was 
composed for the opening of the International Exhib- 
ition, and performed at the Albert Hall in 1871. None 
can listen unmoved to this outpouring of a Frenchman’s 
sorrow for his country, when at the very moment of 
performance the Commune was a still smoking ruin. 

Among other works, written at this time, mention 
must be made of the justly popular setting of the beauti- 
ful sacred song, There is a Green Hill Far Away, com- 
posed during Gounod’s stay in Blackheath. It was sug- 
gested to him on hearing a little girl recite the words 
of the hymn, and he was so struck with them that he at 
once set them to music. This song was first sung in pub- 
lic by Santley at a Philharmonic concert under the com- 
poser’s direction. 

Gounod made up his mind to return to Paris in 1875. 
His first occupation there was to rewrite the opera 
Polyeucte in five acts from memory, the manuscript 
having been lost; but this opera was not a success. For 
the next few years he devoted himself to the composition 
of great sacred works. The first of these, The Redemp- 
tion, sketched in 1867, but not finished till 1881, was 
performed under the composer’s direction at the Birm- 
ingham Festival of 1882, and in Paris on April 3, 1884. 
The second, Mors et Vita, was produced at the Bir- 
mingham Festival of 1885, and in Paris on May 22, 
1886. | 

During the last two or three years of his life Gounod 
was in impaired health. He was urged to rest from his 
labors, but could not be persuaded to do so. Like his 
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favorite composer, Mozart, death overtook him while en- 
gaged in writing a Requiem. He was going over the 
score of this with a pupil, when he was struck down 
with paralysis of the brain, and died on October 18, 
1893, aged seventy-five. 

He was honored with a state funeral in Paris, and 
the procession was brilliant in the extreme. It was 
headed by a body of police, after which followed cav- 
alry, infantry, and artillery. In the procession were 
gathered together many of the most brilliant artistic, 
literary, and scientific men of France. Gounod left a 
son (Jean Gounod) who married the daughter of the 
decorative painter, Gallard, and a daughter, who mar- 
ried the Baron Pierre de Lassus in 1886. 

A monument has been erected in honor of Gounod in 
Paris. The monument has been placed in the Pare 
Monceau, and was unveiled on Oct. 18, 1903, the tenth 
anniversary of Gounod’s death. The function was 
under the presidency of Ernest Reyer, the composer. 
The sculptor, Antonin Mercié, has placed Gounod’s bust 
on the top of a tall column, in front of which are three 
female figures representing Marguerite, Mireille, and 
Juliet. A Cupid standing with one hand on the key- 
board of an organ is placed at the base of the column. 

In summing up the qualifications of a great composer 
—and as such there can be no doubt that Gounod must 
be reckoned—it is evidently better to dwell upon that 
which he has actually achieved than upon what he may 
have left undone. 

The composer of Faust has imprinted his mark in 
an unmistakable manner upon his epoch. He has 
struck a note that had not previously been heard, and 
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if he has perhaps reiterated this note somewhat too fre- 
quently, thereby attenuating its effect, the credit of 
having been the first to employ it must not be refused 
to him. 

Adolphe Jullien judges him severely when he says 
that the more he has had occasion to hear and study his 
works, the more convinced he has become that Gounod 
possesses the genius of assimilation. According to him, 
the greatness of Gounod’s talent is derived through the 
study of the works of all the masters, and especially of 
those of Bach, Handel, Schumann, and Berlioz. That 
Gounod has studied the works of his predecessors and 
profited thereby is evident, but this has been the case 
with all musicians. Something more is required to 
compose a work such as Faust; that something which 
is the appanage of but few composers, and which is 
known as “individuality.” 

Arthur Pougin, in his Supplement to Fétis’ ‘Dic- 
tionnaire des Musiciens,” thus describes the genius of 
Gounod: ‘Musically and as regards the theatre, M. 
Gounod is more spiritualistic than materialistic, more 
of a poet than a painter, more elegiac and more nervous 
than truly pathetic. It is perhaps this that has caused 
people to say that he lacked dramatic feeling; those who 
have expressed themselves thus have been mistaken, for 
it is not the dramatic feeling—that is to say, la per- 
ception passionée—which Gounod occasionally wants, 
but rather the temperament. At the same time, the 
author of Faust, Roméo, Le Médecin Malgré Inu, re- 
mains a true poet, an inspired creator, an artist of the 
first rank and of high order.” 

The essence of Gounod’s genius is contained in Faust. 
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‘Although he composed many works of great merit, yet 
he was never inspired to a similar degree. He may 
have abused certain formulas, and employed the same 
devices ad nauseam, but at any rate he can claim them 
as his own. It is not his fault if his imitators have re- 
produced his mannerisms to so great an extent. 

Ernest Reyer once remarked that everyone nowadays 
wrote music in the style of Gounod. ‘So far,’’ added 
the witty Academician, “‘it is still that of Gounod him- 
self that I prefer.” 


Faust. 


Opera in four acts by Gounod. Libretto by Barbier 
and Carré. 

Characters: Doctor Faust; Mephistopheles; Valen- 
tine; Siebel; Wagner; Margaret; Dame Martha; stu- 
dents, soldiers, burgesses, village maidens and youths, 
demons and angels. 

Place, Germany. Time, Middle Ages. First pro- 
duced at Paris in 1859. 

In the opening scene Faust is discovered alone in the 
silence of his study. He doubts the beneficence of the 
Creator, and cursing his own existence, the dreams of 
love and ambition and all human aspirations, calls upon 
Satan. His invocation is answered. Mephistopheles 
appears, costumed as a cavalier of the period. He pre- 
tends to be piqued by Faust’s want of faith in his 
powers, and challenges the doctor to give him a chance of 
showing them. He offers him riches and power, but 
Faust chooses the gift of youth. Mephistopheles informs 
him that he can easily endow him with youth, and a 
compact is made whereby the fiend promises to serve 
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Faust faithfully during his lifetime, and that when it 
is terminated their positions shall be reversed, and the 
master shall become the slave. Mephistopheles then 
gives Faust in a vision a forecast of the pleasures in 
store for him. In a humble dwelling, by the side of a 
spinning-wheel at which she is placidly working, is 
seated Margaret, a simple village girl. Faust, who is 
now transformed from a decrepit old man to a young, 
ardent lover, is enraptured at the sight of Margaret, 
and Mephistopheles promises him that he shall meet 
her that very day. 

In the second act the scene has changed to the ex- 
terior of a tavern. A motley crowd is assembled before 
it, composed of burgesses, village lads and maidens, 
students and soldiers. Among them are Valentine, the 
brother of Margaret, who is about to start for the wars, 
Wagner, a pupil of Faust, and Siebel, a suitor to 
Margaret. Mephistopheles enters into conversation with 
the people, and gives proof of his demoniacal nature 
by drawing wine from a cask painted on the tavern sign. 
He angers the men, who attack him with their swords. 
But they are unable to harm him, as he is protected by 
his supernatural power. They drive him away, how- 
ever, by lifting against him the hilts of their swords, 
which have the forms of crosses. After this Valentine 
and his friends retire, and Mephistopheles returns to 
Faust, to whom he gives the promise that he shall soon 
behold the maiden of the vision. Siebel also returns, 
and stands at one side, waiting for the entrance of 
Margaret. 

Margaret at length appears on her way home from 
the church. She is simply and modestly dressed, and 
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is charmingly graceful. Mephistopheles urges Faust to 
accost her, while he prevents Siebel from speaking to 
her by constantly placing himself between the two. 
Faust meanwhile boldly speaks to Margaret, compli- 
ments her beauty, and offers her his arm. With a few 
artless words and a courtesy Margaret rejects both his 
compliments and his proffered protection, and passes 
on her way. Faust, who seems to have expected an easy 
conquest, is disappointed, but recovers hope when Me- 
phistopheles, as they retire in the direction that Marga- 
ret has taken, assures him that he will soon overcome 
her scruples. 

In the third act a casket of jewels is left in Margaret’s 
garden by Mephistopheles, and the young girl inno- 
cently opens the casket and decks herself with the glit- 
tering stones. While she is thus engaged Dame Martha, 
a neighbor, enters and surprises her. Margaret tells 
her the incident of the meeting with Faust, and the old 
woman comes to the conclusion that Faust is a rich 
nobleman, and that the jewels have been sent to Marga- 
ret by him. Alarmed, Margaret is about to remove the 
ornaments when Faust and Mephistopheles enter. The 
jatter enters upon a violent flirtation with Dame 
Martha, and gives Faust the opportunity to win Mar- 
garet’s love. He succeeds so well in this attempt that 
when they are about to leave the garden he overhears 
Margaret’s confession of her sudden love for the hand- 
some stranger, made in an impassioned soliloquy on 
her baleony. Faust immediately returns to the house, 
and the curtain falls upon the devil’s laugh of fiendish 


mockery. 
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In the fourth act some time is supposed to have 
elapsed since Margaret’s first interview with Faust. 
She is seated dejectedly by her spinning-wheel, await- 
ing the return of Faust, as she cannot believe that her 
lover has abandoned her. Siebel, her rejected lover, 
enters, and offers to revenge her upon her seducer, but 
she declares her faith in Faust, and will not listen to 
Siebel. In her loneliness the girl turns to the only 
source of consolation open to her. She enters the 
church, but there she is pursued by the haunting 
thoughts of the past, and is taunted by the voice of 
Mephistopheles, who crushes her spirit with threats of 
divine vengeance. Valentine, her brother, now returns 
from the wars, and finding that Margaret has fallen bit- 
terly reproaches her. He is attacked by Faust, who 
has suddenly entered, and Valentine falls in a duel, 
killed by the hand of his sister’s betrayer. 

The opening scene of the fifth act is that of an orgy 
to which Mephistopheles has conducted Faust for the 
purpose of stifling the last scruples of conscience. 
Amid the revelry into which Faust has plunged himself 
a voice reaches his ear. Its well-known accents, en- 
feebled by distance, cause a thrill of regret. Faust ut- 
ters the name of Margaret, and a pale phantom appears, 
in whose livid features he recognizes the face of his 
wretched mistress. A prey to the wildest remorse, Faust 
insists upon being conducted to Margaret by Mephis- 
topheles, whom he forcibly drags along with him, while 
he forces his way sword in hand through the hosts of 
demons and infernal monsters that beset him. 

With this prelude we are introduced to the last scene 
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of the opera. Margaret is in prison, driven to frenzy 
by the excess of her sufferings, which culminated in the 
murder of her brother by the man for whom she sacri- 
ficed all. Im her madness she has destroyed her child, 
and in her dungeon awaits the execution of the sentence 
of death. Mephistopheles contrives to steal the keys 
from a sleeping jailor, and Faust enters the cell where 
his victim lies sleeping during a brief respite from the 
illusions of her tortured mind. Faust calls her name, 
and she awakes, to hail him as her deliverer, whom she 
is ready to receive with all the trust of former days. 
But as Faust presses her to go with him at once, as 
time is flying, he sees that his words are unheeded, and 
that he is speaking to one whose distracted mind is 
wholly absorbed by its hallucinations. 

Mephistopheles now appears, and urges them to go, as 
the day is dawning, and it will soon be too late to effect 
the escape of the prisoner. Margaret’s excitement in- 
creases at the sight of the hated fiend, to whom she as- 
eribes her misfortunes, and kneeling in an ecstacy of re- 
ligious zeal she calls upon heaven and its angels to 
forgive, protect and receive her. A noise is heard .as 
of some one approaching. Faust again urges her to 
escape. But a gleam of memory flashes upon her; she 
recognizes in him her brother’s murderer. Shrinking 
wildly from his touch, she sinks upon the ground and 
dies. Mephistopheles, by his mocking exclamations, pro- 
claims her accursed, but a choir of angels, singing as the 
curtain falls, announces her salvation owing to her trust- 
ful appeal to heaven. 
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Philemon and Banris. 


Opera in two acts with an intermezzo by Gounod. 
Libretto by Barbier and Carré. 

Characters: Jupiter; Vulcan; Mercury; Philémon, 
Baucis; people. 

Place, ancient Greece. Time, legendary. First pro- 
duced at Paris in 1860. 

In the first act Jupiter comes to Philémon’s hut, ac- 
companied by Vulean, to seek refuge from a storm, 
which the god himself has caused. He has come to 
earth to verify Mercury’s tale of the people’s wicked- 
ness, and finds the news only too true. He is received 
with discourtesy by the people, and is glad to meet 
with a kindly weleome at Philémon’s door. 

This worthy old man lives in poverty, but in perfect 
content with his wife Baucis, to whom he has been 
united in bonds of love for sixty long years. Jupiter, 
seeing at once that the old couple form an exception to 
the evil rule, resolves to spare them, and to punish only 
the wicked. The gods partake of the kind old people’s 
simple meal, and Jupiter, changing the milk into wine, 
is recognized by Baucis, who is much awed by the dis- 
covery. But Jupiter reassures her and promises to 
grant her only wish, which is to be young again with 
her husband, and to live the same life over again. The 
god sends them to sleep, and then begins the intermezzo. 

Phrygians are seen reposing after a festival. Bac- 
chantes rush in, and the wild orgies begin afresh. The 
divine is mocked and pleasure is praised as the only 
god. Vulcan comes, sent by Jupiter to warn them, but 
as they only laugh at him, mocking Olympus and the 
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gods, Jupiter himself appears to punish the sinners. 
An awful tempest arises, bringing everything to rack 
and ruin. 

In the second act Philémon’s hut is changed into a 
palace. He awakes to find himself and his wife young 
again. Jupiter, seeing Baucis’ beauty, orders Vulcan 
to keep Philémon and she apart, while he courts her. 
Baucis, though determined to remain faithful to Philé- 
mon, feels nevertheless flattered at the god’s condescen- 
sion, and dares not refuse him a kiss. Philémon, ap- 
pearing on the threshold, sees it, and violently reproaches 
her and his guest, and though Baucis hints who the 
latter is, the husband does not feel in the least inclined 
to share his wife’s love, even with a god. 

The first quarrel takes place between the couple, and 
Vulcan hearing it consoles himself with the reflection 
that he is not the only one to whom a fickle wife causes 
sorrow. Philémon bitterly curses Jupiter’s gift, he 
wishes his wrinkles back, and with them his peace of 
mind. Throwing down Jupiter’s statue, he leaves his 
wife to the god. Baucis, replacing the image, which 
happily is made of bronze and is unbroken, sorely re- 
pents her behavior towards her beloved husband. 
Jupiter finds her weeping and praying that the gods 
may turn their wrath upon herself alone. 

The god promises to pardon both, if she is willing to 
listen to his love. She agrees to the bargain on the con- 
dition, namely, that Jupiter shall grant her a favor. He 
consents, and she entreats him to make her old again. 
Philémon, listening behind the door, rushes forward to 
embrace the true wife, and joins his entreaties to hers. 
Jupiter, seeing himself caught, would fain be angry, 
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but their love conquers his wrath. He does not recall! 
his gift, but, giving them his benediction, he promises 
never more to cross their happiness. 


£La Reine de Saba. 


Opera in three acts by Gounod. Libretto by Barbier 
and Carré. 

Characters: King Soliman; Adoniram, the Queen 
of Sheba; first, second and third workmen; Djinns, 
courtiers and slaves. 

Place, Judea. Time, about 1000 B. C. First pro- 
duced at Paris in 1862. 

The works which earned for Solomon (in the libretto 
called Soliman) the surname of “the Wise,” are sup- 
posed in reality to have been conceived and executed by 
a mysterious being called Adoniram, who exhibits a 
profound contempt for all earthly greatness, and espe- 
cially for the King, whom he treats as the son of a 
shepherd. Adoniram himself is said to be descended 
from a divine race, the “Sons of the Fire.” 

Yielding to the love urged by Soliman, the Queen 
has promised to marry him, and gives him a ring. 
Upon seeing Adoniram, however, she regrets the en- 
gragement. His power alarms even the King himself 
when, at the desire of the Queen to behold his army 
of workmen gathered together, Adoniram, by sorcerer’s 
signs, collects them together from every point in the 
city. 

The Queen is obliged to be present at the consumma- 
tion of a great work, the casting of the “sea of brass,” 
which is to crown the glory of the master-workman or 
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cause him to lose the fruit of his labors. Through the 
treachery of three workmen, to whom Adoniram had 
refused to disclose the master’s Been, the experi- 
ment fails. 

Crushed by this misfortune, Adoniram loses all 
courage on hearing that Soliman loves the Queen. But 
the Queen, learning that Adoniram is of royal birth, 
makes an avowal of her love for him, notwithstanding 
the oath which binds her to the King. With the assist- 
ance of the Dyinns the work of Adoniram has been suc- 
cessfully completed during the night and his glory is 
restored. But the three treacherous workmen have dis- 
covered his secret interviews with the Queen, and in- 
form Soliman, who promises them the password as a 
reward. Soliman decrees that Adoniram must die. 
The Queen, to recover her token, fills the King’s cup 
with an enchanted drink, and while he is under its in- 
fluence steals the ring. But in her subsequent flight 
from Jerusalem she is overtaken by the vengeance of 
the King. Adoniram, uttering a last protestation of 
his love for her, expires with her name on his lips. 


Sirella. 


Opera in five acts by Gounod. Libretto by Carré, 
from the story of F. Mistral. 

Characters: Raimondo, a wealthy farmer; Vin- 
cenzo, a basket-mender; Urias, a herdsman; Mirella; 
Tavena; Vincenzina. 

Place, France. Time, Middle Ages. First produced 
at Paris in 1864. 

A company of village maidens surround Mirella, a 
daughter of Raimondo, a wealthy farmer, and in song 
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celebrate her love for Vincenzo, a basket-maker, who is 
handsome, but poor. Tavena, known as a witch, des- 
cants upon the improbability of the match coming off, 
but when Vincenzo appears, he and Mirella exchange 
vows of everlasting love. 

The next meeting of Vincenzo and Mirella takes 
place in the Arena of Arles. Here their happiness is 
disturbed by the appearance of Urias, a herdsman who 
aspires to Mirella’s hand, but who, notwithstanding 
that he has obtained Raimondo’s sanction of his suit, 
receives no encouragement from Mirella. Vincenzo’s 
father, accompanied by Vincenzina, presses upon Rai- 
mondo his son’s suit. Obdurate, the farmer refuses to 
listen to him, and hard words on the part of each and 
the resolve of Urias to have revenge close the scene. 

Urias appears in the beginning of the next act, 
armed with a weapon shaped like a trident. In a se- 
cluded spot he attacks Vincenzo and leaves him for 
dead. Tavena discovers Vincenzo and nurses him ten- 
derly. Mirella determines to invoke heaven’s aid for 
the recovery of her lover at the church of Ste. Marie. 
While on her way to the church her brain becomes af- 
fected. Nevertheless she arrives at her destination, 
and the last act shows us the portico of the church. 
Vincenzo enters, followed by Mirella, who falls un- 
conscious into his arms. The pilgrims are chanting, 
reason momentarily asserts her sway, and Mirella 
knows her lover. Pointing heavenward she indicates 
that there they will be reunited. Mirella dies. The 
church scene disappears, and is succeeded by the apoth- 
eosis of the saints in glory, the lovers receiving their 
blessing. 
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Romeo e Dinlietta, 


Opera in five acts by Gounod. Libretto by Carré and 
Barbier. 

Characters: The Duke of Verona; Capulet; Ty- 
balt, nephew of Capulet; Gregory; Paris; Romeo; 
Mercutio; Benvolio; Stephano; Friar Lawrence; 
Gertrude, the nurse; Giulietta; ladies and nobles of 
Verona; citizens, soldiers, monks, pages and retainers 
of both houses. 

Place, Verona. Time, Thirteenth Century. First 
produced at Paris in 1867. 

The first act opens with a féte at the house of Cap- 
ulet. Notwithstanding her betrothal to Paris, Capulet’s 
daughter Giulietta, upon meeting Romeo, falls in love 
with him. He passionately returns her love. The hot- 
tempered Tybalt tries to provoke a quarrel with Romeo, 
but they are parted by Capulet himself, and the act 
ends with the resumption of the festivities. 

The second act is devoted to the balcony scene, in 
which Romeo and Giulietta make their vows of love to 
each other, interrupted by the appearance on the scene 
of Gregory, accompanied by his retainers. 

The third act is composed of two scenes, the first of 
which is laid in Father Lawrence’s cell, where the 
lovers are secretly married. In the second scene the 
pranks of Stephano, Romeo’s~ page, involve all the 
young men in a general quarrel, in which Mercutio is 
killed by Tybalt, who in turn is slain by Romeo. The 
latter is banished by Capulet, but vows that he will see 
Giulietta again at all risks. 

The fourth act also consists of two scenes. The first 
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is laid in Giulietta’s chamber, and is filled by a duet 
between the lovers. Romeo leaves her at dawn, and 
immediately after Capulet appears with Father Law- 
rence and announces that the marriage with Paris must 
take place at once. Giulietta implores help of Father 
Lawrence, and he gives her a sleeping potion. The fol- 
lowing scene is that of the wedding festivities, wherein 
Giulietta falls insensible from the effects of the potion. 

The opera ends with the scene of the tomb of the 
Capulets. Romeo enters, and, believing that Giulietta 
is dead, takes poison. Gulietta, reviving from the af- 
fects of the sleeping-draught, finds him dying, stabs her- 
self with a dagger, and expires in his arms. 


Cing-Mars, 


Opera in four acts by Gounod. Libretto by Poirson 
and Gallet, adapted from the romance by de Vigny. 

Characters: Louis XIII; Cardinal Richelieu; 
Cing-Mars; Fontrailles; an Emissary of the King of 
Poland; Princess Marie de Gonzague; Marion Del- 
orme; Father Joseph; De Thou; ladies and gentlemen 
of the court. 

Place, France. Time, Seventeenth Century. First 
produced at Paris in 1877. 

The curtain rises upon the chateau of the mother of 
Cinq-Mars, who has been summoned to court by the 
all-powerful Cardinal. The assembled guests are heard 
discussing whether the favor of the king or minister 
should be courted. Among the visitors is De Thou, the 
most intimate friend of Cing-Mars, who charges him 
with being the lover of the Princess Marie de Gon- 
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zague, also present as a guest. Cing-Mars admits the 
charge, and laments his departure. Wondering what 
destiny awaits him he opens a book at random, intend- 
ing to receive the first words which meet his eye as 
prophetical. Undaunted by a sinister passage he ex- 
claims, “To live or die, what matters!” At this 
moment Father Joseph, the Cardinal’s emissary, enters 
to inform Marie that she is to marry the King of Po- 
land. Cinq-Mars obtains from Marie the promise of a 
secret interview before they part. 

The second act introduces us to the Court of Louis 
- XIII, and opens with a scene for Marion Delorme, and 
the nobles who sing her praises, only to hear from the 
lady that the Cardinal contemplates exiling both her 
and her companion Ninon d’Enclos. One of the 
courtiers, Fontrailles, thereupon expresses his idea of 
what Paris would be without such fair attractions. 
Taking advantage of their chagrin, Marion suggests re- 
volt against the Cardinal, and invites her friend to a 
féte at which the project can be discussed. Meanwhile 
the Cardinal bids Cinq-Mars resign his pretensions to 
the lady’s hand, although the King has given his royal 
approval. Cingq-Mars asks by what right the Cardinal 
thus decrees, and declares that he will not obey. The 
next scene is laid at the house of Marion Delorme, 
where Cing-Mars delivers a spirited harangue against 
the Cardinal. His friend De Thou warns him to retire, 
but without avail. 

In the third act the lovers determine to marry before 
separating. The proceedings, however, have been wit- 
nessed by Father Joseph, who gloats over the fate that 
is in store for Cinq-Mars. At this moment music is 
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heard behind the scenes, and presently the King enters, 
and begs a favorable answer for the envoy of the King. 
of Poland. Marie is at a loss how to act. The catas- 
trophe approaches. When the curtain rises for the 
last time it does so upon the prison where Cinq-Mars 
and De Thou, under sentence of death, are confined. 
Marie brings tidings of a project for their deliverance, 
which is to be attempted on the morrow. That day 
never comes, for they are summoned to meet their 
doom, and the curtain falls as they are led away to exe- 
cution. 


Polpencte. 


Opera in five acts by Gounod. Libretto by Carré 
and Barbier, founded on Corneille’s tragedy. 

Characters: Félix, Pro-Consul of Armenia; Poly- 
eucte, an Armenian Prince; Sévére; Néarque the 
Christian; Albin, the High Priest; Pauline; Straton- 
ice; soldiers, priests, servants and citizens. 

Place, Armenia. Time, Third Century. First pro- 
duced at Paris in 1878. 

Félix, Pro-Consul of Armenia, has a daughter Paul- 
ine, who was at one time sought in marriage by the Ro- 
man general Sévére. Circumstances divided them, and 
Pauline gave her heart to Polyeucte, an Armenian 
Prince. At the opening of the opera the Christian — 
faith is being propagated in Mytilene, and Polyeucte 
has listened with a willing ear to the teachings of the 
new creed. Naturally the converts are subjected to 
persecution, and a massacre is anticipated when Sévére, 
who is approaching Mytilene after a successful cam- 
paign, enters in triumph. 
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This is the state of affairs at the rising of the curtain, 
when we see Pauline’s chamber, with its private altar, 
covered with household gods. Pauline and her ser- 
vants, Stratonice at their head, are in the room, while 
the mistress of the house meditates before the altar. 
In response to Stratonice the Lady Pauline explains 
her apparent melancholy by reference to a dream pre- 
saging evil. She says that she has seen Polyeucte bow- 
ing before Christian altars, and subsequently destroyed 
by the wrath of Jupiter. 

Polyeucte enters, looking sad and depressed. His 
wife, demanding the reason, learns that certain Chris- 
tians are doomed to death on the morrow. Pauline at- 
tempts to justify the sacrifice. Polyeucte so strongly 
manifests his sympathy with the victims that her worst 
fears are realized, and she makes a passionate appeal to 
him. Polyeucte reassures her, and speaks of the com- 
ing of Sévére, in whose honor the Christians are to 
perish. Pauline has believed Sévére to be dead, and 
explains to her husband the relations in which they 
formerly stood. Polyeucte, however, has no fear of the 
meeting. 

The next act takes place in a public square in 
Mytilene. An enthusiastic crowd awaits the approach 
of Sévére, who is welcomed by Félix. Sévére assures 
the Governor that he has brought with him fond remem- 
brances, but Pauline at once reveals the actual situ- 
ation by introducing Polyeucte as her husband. 
Sévére is struck by the blow, and those present notice 
his agitation. 

The rising curtain next discloses a garden and the 
temple of Vesta. Sévére appears, dispising his glory 
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because he cannot lay it at the feet of Pauline. He 
observes her approach and stands aside. The heroine 
enters, kneels and prays. In the course of her prayer 
she reveals that she has wedded Polyeucte in obedience 
to her father’s wishes. This is overheard by Sévére. 
When she rises he confronts her, and reproaches her 
with having accepted “a detested spouse.”” This she 
denies, and once more the lovelorn warrior falls into 
despair, while she demands why he has returned to 
trouble her. Sévére invokes the goddess to witness 
their past love, and calls upon his companion to carry 
her prayers to the temple of Vesta. Pauline accepts 
the challenge, praying that the broken heart of Sévére 
may be healed, and that he himself may become the 
savior of her husband. To the astonished exclamation 
of the soldier she replies that the life of Polyeucte is 
in danger, and that she looks to him to save him. 
Another appeal follows, this time with instant success. 

The interview ended, Pauline retires into the temple, 
but Sévére remains outside, again concealing himself 
as Polyeucte enters, accompanied by the Christian 
Néarque. Seeing Pauline in the temple, the Prince is 
disposed to linger, but Néarque urges him to go, and 
Sévére hears their conversation. The scene changes to 
a retired spot amid trees and rocks. In this act Poly- 
eucte becomes a Christian. 

The third act opens in a hall of the palace, where 
Polyeucte, Félix, Sévére and Albin, the High-priest of 
Jupiter, are discovered. They begin to discourse about 
the Christians, Félix calling for vengeance upon them. 
Sévére protests. On this Félix bids them all to repair 
to the temple of Jupiter, but Sévére warns him that 
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noble heads may have to fall. Félix replies that the 
believers are all the dregs of the people, but Sévére 
answers that he himself has witnessed the baptism of 
one the equal of any present. The Governor demands 
the convert’s name, and not obtaining it declares that 
he will condemn the whole family to death should they 
turn from the orthodox creed. Sévére urges Polyeucte 
to guard his own life for the sake of those whom he 
loves, but the convert professes himself willing to die. 

In the fourth act Polyeucte is seen in prison, still 
adhering to his new faith. 

In the fifth and last act Polyeucte and Pauline ap- 
pear in the Arena, where the lion’s den is opened by 
an official, and the curtain falls. 


Le Tribut de Zamora. 


Opera in four acts by Gounod. Libretto by 
d’Ennery and Brésil. 

Characters: Manoél Diaz, a Spanish soldier; Ben- 
Said; Ramire IT, King of Oviedo; Hadjar, brother to 
Ben-Said; Xaima; Hermosa; Arabs, Spanish soldiers, 
Moors, citizens, ete. ; 

Place, Spain. Time, Eighth Century. First pro- 
duced at Paris in 1881. 

The first scene represents a square in Oviedo. 
Manoél Diaz, a Spanish soldier, is about to be married 
to Xaima, when a troop of Arabs, commanded by Ben- 
Said, an ambassador from the Caliph of Cordova, 
comes to demand from Ramire II, King of Oviedo, the 
tribute of Zamora, consisting of twenty maidens. 
Among those on whom the lot of captivity falls is the 
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young bride, Xaima, whose charms at once excite the 
admiration of Ben-Said. 

The second act transpires in the suburbs of Cordova. 
While the Moorish soldiers are celebrating the anni- 
versary of the battle of Zamora an Arab soldier, Had- 
* jar, the brother of Ben-Said, protects from thei in- 
sults Hermosa, a mad woman, one of the Spanish 
prisoners who belongs to Ben-Said. Manoél, who has 
followed Xaima to Oviedo, disguised as a Barbary 
soldier, is recognized by Hadjar, whose life he has for- 
merly saved on the field of battle. Informed of the 
loves of Manoél and Xaima, the grateful Hadjar 
promises his preserver to ransom his stolen bride. At 
the sale of the captives, however, Ben-Said, whose ad- 
miration for Xaima has gradually increased, outbids 
all competitors, and carries her off to his harem. 

The first scene in the third act represents the palace 
of Ben-Said. The Arab tries in vain to win Xaima’s 
love. Hadjar enters with Don Manoél, whom he in- 
troduces to his brother as his preserver, and on whose 
account he asks the freedom of the captive. Ben-Said, 
on his refusal of the request, is insulted and provoked 
by Don Manoél, who is easily disarmed, and is about 
to pay for his temerity with his life when Xaima enters. 
At her solicitation Ben-Said spares Manoél, but only on 
condition that he leave at once. Left to herself Xaima 
is in despair, when she is joined by Hermosa, who, after 
a long scene, in which she relates how her husband was 
killed during the massacre at the burning of Zamora, 
gradually recovers her reason, and recognizes her daugh- 
ter in the captive. 

In the fourth act the gardens of Ben-Said’s palace 
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are seen. Manoel has scaled the walls to see Xaima for 
the last time. They resolve to die together, and he is 
about to strike her to the heart, and afterwards to kill 
himself, when Hermosa appears, snatches the weapon 
from him and conceals it in her bosom. The lovers left 
alone are surprised by Ben-Said, who orders Manoé! 
to be taken captive and escorted back to Oviedo. He 
is removed, and the Arab renews his importunities to 
his captive. Hermosa interrupts him, and entreats 
him to restore her child to her. The chief, still con- 
sidering her mad, treats her as such, when with a re- 
newal of reason she draws from her bosom the weapon 
she had snatched from Manoél, and plunges it into the 
heart of Ben-Said. She is seized by the soldiers who 
enter, but is saved once more by Hadjar,.2vho acquits 
her of blame on the score of madness. The opera ends 
with the restoration to Menoél of the bride for whom 


he strove so long and valiantly. 
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